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The  goal  at  which  the  sufferer  from 
faulty  ways  of  life  must  aim  is  an 
ideal,  and  all  ideals  are  efficacious 
only  if  and  when  they  are  forgotten  most 
of  the  time.  There  must,  of  course,  be  an 
intelligent  consideration  of  the  ideal;  this 
is  essential  for  the  planning  of  the  pro¬ 
cedures  adequate  for  the  attainment  of  the 
ideal.  After  the  plan  has  been  made,  how¬ 
ever,  and  details  fitted  to  it,  the  person 
must  forget  the  goal,  or  ideal,  and  bend 
his  energies  to  the  planned  details. 

Occasionally,  one  needs  to  stop  work  and 
review  progress;  but  these  reviews  must  be 
infrequent  and  must  be  undertaken  at 
moments  when  they  will  not  interfere  with 
progress.  The  driver,  in  unfamiliar  terri¬ 
tory,  may  draw  up  beside  the  road  and 
consult  his  map;  but  if  he  tries  to  consult 
the  map  while  driving,  he  is  sure  to  come 
to  grief.  The  person  who  is  constantly  at¬ 
tentive  to  his  speech  makes  his  speech 
worse;  in  fact,  most  stammerers  became 
stammerers  in  childhood  through  too  much 
attention  to  speech  processes  while  speaking. 
The  person  who  has  social  difficulties  in¬ 
tensifies  and  fixes  them  by  constantly  trying 
to  make  a  good  social  impression. 

[In  other  words,  in  the  skill  classroom  we  don't 
want  much  testing.  We  don’t  want  too  strong 
an  emphasis  on  the  ultimate,  but  at  the  moment 
apparently  unattainable,  goal.  Set  an  objective 
for  each  day’s  work  that  should  be  attainable  that 
day,  and  focus  attention  on  the  successes  instead 
of  the  failures. — Edito*] 


Many  young  men  complain  that  they  are 
unable  to  join  properly  in  the  conversation 
of  a  group.  They  have  nothing  to  say,  and 
they  feel  humiliated  by  their  lack  of  par¬ 
ticipation.  We  charge  such  a  person,  in  a 
social  group,  to  hold  his  tongue.  We  tell 
him  to  make  an  effort  not  to  say  a  word 
unless  he  finds  himself  bursting  with  some¬ 
thing  to  say.  In  most  cases,  on  the  first 
trial,  the  fellow  bursts  out  and  talks  more 
than  he  has  ever  talked  before. 

This  trying  to  do  voluntarily  what  you 
have  been  wanting  not  to  do  is  a  form  of 
what  we  call  negative  practice.  We  find  it 
invaluable,  in  dealing  with  stammerers  who 
are  beyond  the  age  of  childhood,  to  teach 
them  to  stammer  voluntarily  and  enthusi¬ 
astically,  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  way 
in  which  they  have  the  habit  of  stammering 
involuntarily.  (Teaching  one  man  to 
stammer  in  another’s  way  is  no  help.) 

In  some  cases,  the  patient  can  apply  the 
treatment  himself,  with  occasional  assistance 
from  the  psychologist.  In  many  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  negative  practice  must  be  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  a  psychologist 
trained  in  the  method. 

For  some  bad  habits,  the  method  is  use¬ 
less.  The  alcoholic  patient,  for  example, 
must  be  persuaded  to  buck  up  and  face  the 
situation  he  is  trying  to  ignore,  and  do 
something  about  that;  then  the  mere  drink¬ 
ing  habit  is  easily  broken  up,  but  not 
before. 
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Negative  practice  has  been  applied  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  bad  habits  of  various  kinds. 
Holsopple  and  Vanouse  selected  from  a 
beginning  class  in  typewriting  eleven  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  making  stereotyped  errors 
in  the  spelling  of  certain  words.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  was  then  put  through  "positive  prac¬ 
tice”  on  two  of  his  misspelled  words  by 
being  assigned  to  write  them  correctly  a 
specified  number  of  times,  and  through  nega¬ 
tive  practice  on  two  of  his  other  habitual 
error-words  by  being  told  to  write  them  the 
same  number  of  times  in  his  stereotyped 
w  rong  way.  Each  student  was  then  made  to 
type,  from  dictation,  prose  in  which  each 
of  his  four  words  was  used  at  least  four 
times. 

Ten  of  the  subjects  made  errors  in  the 
words  they  had  practiced  positively,  but 
none  made  errors  in  the  words  which  had 
been  practiced  negatively.  This  application 
of  negative  practice  is  easily  made  to  oneself. 
If,  for  example,  one  finds  that  he  is  sprin¬ 
kling  nod  for  and  through  his  pages,  writing 
half  a  page  of  nod  on  two  successive  days 
will  usually  abolish  that  error  permanently, 
but  of  course  will  not  abolish  other  stereo¬ 
typed  errors. 

Kellogg  and  White  applied  the  method, 
not  to  the  abolition  of  a  habit  but  to  the 
learning  of  one.  They  caused  75  students 
to  learn  to  push  a  stylus  along  a  grooved 
maze-pattern  concealed  from  the  students’ 
vision.  This  maze  involved  a  "true  path” 
with  a  number  of  turns,  and  a  number  of 
"blind  alleys,”  into  which,  in  the  beginning, 
the  learners  blundered. 

Practice  was  continued  until  the  student 
was  able,  in  five  successive  trials,  to  move 
the  stylus  through  the  "true  path”  without 
entering  a  single  "blind  alley.” 

Tw-enty-five  of  the  students  learned  by 
the  ordinary  method,  continuing  the  trial 
with  errors,  if  any,  until  the  end  of  the 
true  path  was  reached,  and  then  commenc¬ 
ing  a  new  trial  from  the  same  starting  point 
as  before. 

Twenty-five  students  were  given  "negative 
practice”  each  time  a  blind  alley  was 
entered,  being  allowed  to  move  the  stylus 
(Kit  of  the  alley  as  is  ordinarily  done,  and 
then  to  return  to  the  point  where  the  blind 
alley  branched  off  from  the  true  path,  and 


again  enter  and  emerge  from  the  blind 
alley. 

The  twenty-five  in  the  third  group  were 
given  "positive  practice”  at  their  points  of 
error,  being  returned  to  the  critical  point 
and  making  a  new  start  on  the  true  pathway 
therefrom. 

The  measurements  of  learning  were  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  runs  or  trials  in  the 
maze  necessary  to  reach  the  standard  per¬ 
formance  of  five  correct  runs  in  succession. 
The  negative-practice  group  learned  in 
fewer  trials  than  did  either  of  the  other 
groups. 

Some  Conditions  for  Breaking  Habits 

These  experiments  bring  out  clearly  the 
conditions  that  are  essential  to  successful 
use  of  negative  practice  with  motor  proc¬ 
esses. 

The  practice  must  be  concentrated  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  the  activity  that  is  to 
be  made  nonhabitual.  The  habit  of  writing 
a  word  incorrectly  cannot  be  broken  by 
writing  another  word  incorrectly,  any  more 
than  a  stammerer’s  habit  can  be  broken  by 
teaching  him  to  stammer  in  some  other  way. 
Many  of  the  failures  of  unskilled  persons 
to  apply  negative  practice  successfully  can 
be  traced  to  this  misapprehension  of  the 
method. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  as  in  applications  to  fingernail  biting, 
in  which  practice  in  biting  the  nails  gently, 
instead  of  the  savage  gnawing  of  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  habit,  works  very  well.  For  no  bad 
habit,  however,  can  it  be  predicted  in 
advance  that  practice  in  a  modified  form 
will  be  useful;  and  for  many  maladjustment 
habits,  such  as  stammering,  deviation  is 
fatal. 

It  could  not  have  been  predicted,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  negative  practice  in  the  maze 
experiment  outlined  above  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  since  the  actual  errors  were  not  com¬ 
pletely  repeated,  but  were  repeated  partly 
in  movement  and  partly  in  thought.  G)m- 
plete  repetition  of  the  error,  for  reasons 
well  known  to  psychologists,  would  have 
necessitated  return,  not  to  the  point  of 
wrong  entry,  but  to  a  point  a  little  before 
that  in  the  true  path. 

We  now  think  that  the  performance  of 
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any  act  neither  tends  to  make  the  act  habitual 
nor,  in  case  it  is  already  habitual,  to  weaken 
the  habit.  The  real  work  in  habit-forming 
and  habit-breaking  is  done  by  the  thought 
and  feeling  that  precede,  accompany,  and 
follow  the  practice. 

There  has  been  wide  popular  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  theory  and  application  of 
negative  practice  on  this  point.  Yielding  to 
a  habit  does  not  weaken  it.  The  making  of 
the  response  (performance  of  the  action) 
merely  furnishes  the  opportunity  for  the 
mental  factors  to  operate.  This  can  best 
be  explained,  for  habit-breaking,  by  sum¬ 
marizing  the  essential  conditions.  For  the 
converse  process  of  habit-forming,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  slightly  more  complex. 

Some  Conditions  for  Forming  Habits 

1.  The  patient  (sufferer  from  a  habit) 
must  first  understand  the  nature  of  his 
habit,  and  its  bearing  on  other  features  of 
his  life. 

2.  He  must  desire  to  break  the  habit. 

3.  He  must  perform  the  prescribed  acts 
voluntarily  and,  if  possible,  enthusiastically. 
His  usual  procedure,  of  wanting  not  to  do 
it  but  doing  it  just  the  same,  must  be  re¬ 
placed  by  this  new  attitude.  He  must  really 
want  to  do  that  which  he  wants  ultimately 
to  protect  himself  from  doing.  This  sharp 
distinction  between  ultimate  and  proximal 
desires  (motives  and  ultimate  purposes) 
must  clearly  be  understood. 

4.  He  must  keep  his  mind  on  the  task. 
He  must  think,  as  he  begins  each  per¬ 
formance,  that  he  is  doing  this  freely,  vol¬ 
untarily,  and  that  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  do — 
at  the  time.  If  his  "mind  wanders,”  he 
relapses  into  his  habit,  doing  the  task  in¬ 
voluntarily;  and  that  kind  of  repetition  is 
of  no  use. 

5.  He  must  note  critically  his  success  or 
failure  in  the  performance,  trying  to  correct 
his  performance  just  as  he  tries  to  correct 
his  performance  of  any  task  in  which  he 
wants  to  acquire  skill. 

6.  During  the  practice,  and  most  of  the 
time  otherwise,  he  must  avoid  estimating 
his  progress  toward  his  ultimate  goal; 
namely,  toward  the  abolition  of  the  habit. 
Having  thoroughly  understood  the  reasons 


for  the  practice,  he  must  pay  attention  to  it 
during  the  practice  periods,  ignoring  his 
"motive.”  Outside  the  practice  period,  he 
should  think  as  little  as  possible  of  either 
the  proximal  or  the  ultimate  goal. 

7.  For  reasons  directly  flowing  from  the 
foregoing,  he  must  confine  his  practice  to 
fixed  practice  periods,  and  avoid  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  practice  sporadically  during  the 
day. 

Applications  of  Negative  Practice 

Useful  applications  of  the  method  cover 
a  wide  range,  and  although  major  habits 
can  successfully  be  attacked  only  under  the 
supervision  of  a  psychologist  trained  in  the 
method,  there  are  many  minor  applications 
that  persons  may  make  to  themselves.  A 
driver  who  tends  to  keep  his  muscles  tense 
does  not  profit  by  voluntary  relaxation;  but 
voluntarily  increasing  the  tension  enables 
him  to  "let  down.”  One  who  snuffles  can 
help  himself  by  conscientiously  practicing 
snuffling,  in  private. 

Some  habits  that  have  been  formed 
scxiially,  however,  are  not  so  simply  dis¬ 
pelled,  as  Wakeham  found  when  he  cor¬ 
rected  habitual  errors  in  playing  certain 
compositions  by  playing  them  deliberately, 
with  the  errors,  with  no  one  else  present. 
Attempting  to  demonstrate  his  success  to 
others,  however,  he  made  his  old  errors. 
Transfer  of  achievement  made  privately  to 
a  social  situation  requires  a  little  further 
technique. 

One  young  musician,  however,  who  was 
in  danger  of  losing  a  great  opportunity 
through  his  habitual  stage  fright,  used  nega¬ 
tive  practice  at  home  with  appropriate  "stage 
setting”  a  few  times,  and  went  through  his 
concert  performance  without  trouble. 

[As  the  authors  warn  us,  this  kind  of  negative 
practice  requires  the  most  careful  supervision  if 
it  is  not  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  really 
not  difficult  to  understand,  however,  how  negative 
practice  helps  us,  because  it  is  a  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  control.  Once  we  have  control  of  the  process, 
we  can  direct  it  as  we  wish.  Sometimes  it  is  easier 
to  control  the  wrong  variation  of  the  process  than 
the  correct  one.  In  either  case,  however,  once  we 
establish  control,  the  rest  is  easy. — Editor] 

Applications  to  habits  that  are  less  motor, 
that  are  "mental”  in  the  vernacular  sense 
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of  the  word,  are  sometimes  simple,  some¬ 
times  difficult.  Worrying  can  be  overcome 
by  worrying,  if  the  worrying  is  just  a  habit, 
and  not  a  symptom  of  a  grave  disorder,  or 
a  harmful  social  situation. 

Applications  to  Nonmotor  Habits 

The  habit  of  self-examination,  or  intro¬ 
spection,  which  is  the  main  disability  in 
what  we  call  "neuroses”  and  which  is  a 
vital  factor  in  multitudes  of  less  serious 
maladjustments,  often  requires  negative 
practice,  subtly  applied  by  the  psychologist, 
as  a  part  of  the  treatment. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  can  often  improve 
memory  for  a  name  habitually  elusive  by 
trying  to  forget  the  name  when  it  does 
come  up.  From  such  applications  we  derive 
the  useful  principle  that  effort  to  remember 
something  is  the  surest  way  to  make  later 
recall  more  difficult. 

The  development  of  the  principles  and 
techniques  of  negative  practice  has  had  an 
importance  that  is  not  restricted  to  the  field 
of  habit-breaking,  but  that  appears  also  in 
the  converse  field  of  habit  formation.  The 


principles  clarify  and  organize  many  of  the 
results  that  psychologists  have  laboriously 
obtained  by  experiments  in  learning.  The 
points  of  technique  that  develop  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  negative  practice  are,  for  the 
most  part,  directly  applicable,  or  their  con¬ 
verse  techniques  are  applicable,  to  problems 
of  positive  learning. 

The  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  think¬ 
ing,  desiring,  and  feeling  in  the  learning 
process  is  not  new,  but  it  receives  new 
emphasis.  The  great  necessities  in  both 
learning  and  unlearning  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  understand  the  problem;  to  see  clearly 
what  is  to  be  learned,  and  why. 

2.  To  have  a  real  desire  to  attain  the  goal;  to 
learn  or  unlearn  the  definite  process. 

3.  To  plan  the  specihc  pr(xedure  that  will  for¬ 
ward  the  task.  Help  may  be  necessary  in  this. 

4.  To  carry  out  this  program,  faithfully  and 
critically,  forgetting  the  ultimate  goal  and  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  immediate  task. 

5.  Throughout,  to  work  hard  but  easily.  One 
cannot  be  easy  in  one’s  daily  tasks  if  one  is  con¬ 
stantly  worrying  about  ultimate  success  or  failure 
and  is  constantly  evaluating  progress  toward  it. 

[Other  articles  by  Dr.  Dunlap  and  Dr.  Dorcui 
have  appeared  in  the  B.E.W.  for  November  and 
December,  1940,  and  February,  794/.] 


Research  Award  Offered 


An  annual  award  for  research 

in  business  education  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  £)elta  Pi  Epsilon,  national  grad¬ 
uate  fraternity  in  business  education.  This 
is  an  open  contest,  not  limited  to  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon  members.  The  award  is  to  be  the 
publication  of  the  research  study  voted  most 
worthy  by  a  special  awards  committee,  to 
consist  of  three  members  whose  identity  will 
be  secret. 

The  author  of  the  winning  study  will 
receive  fifty  bound  copies  of  his  work,  and 
free  copies  will  be  distributed  to  libraries 
and  similar  institutions.  The  fraternity  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  able  eventually  to  give  a  money 
prize  in  addition  to  the  fifty  copies. 

The  first  award  will  be  given  for  research 
work  completed  during  the  two  years  be¬ 
tween  January  1,  1939,  and  January  1,  1941. 
Thereafter  the  award  will  be  given  annu¬ 
ally  unless  no  study  of  sufficient  merit  is 
submitted. 


The  closing  date  for  the  first  contest  is 
April  1,  1941.  The  final  decision  of  the 
judges  will  be  announced  in  September,  and 
published  copies  will  be  ready  by  December. 

Research  studies  to  be  entered  in  the 
contest  are  to  be  sent  by  American  Express 
prepaid  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Research 
Committee,  Mrs.  Helen  McCormick  John¬ 
ston,  392  Whitney  Avenue,  New'  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

The  members  of  Mrs.  Johnston’s  com¬ 
mittee  who  worked  out  the  plans  for  the 
award  are  as  follows:  Professor  D,  D.  Les- 
senberry.  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Dr. 
Helen  Reynolds,  New  York  University; 
Dean  Raymond  D.  'Thomas,  Oklahoma  A. 
and  M.  College;  Edward  T.  Schneider, 
Passaic  Valley  High  School,  Little  Falls, 
New  Jersey;  Miss  M.  R.  Kilchenstein,  Grove 
City  (Pennsylvania)  College;  and  Miss 
Elsie  L.  Leffingwell,  Beaver  Falls  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  High  School. 
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Trends  of  Thought 
In  Business  Education 

J.  M.  HANNA,  Ed.D. 

3.  Issues  in  Business  Education 


There  are  twenty-seven  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  in  business  education  upon 
which  business  educators  tend  to 
agree.  These  principles,  derived  from  a 
survey  of  opinions  of  seventy-eight  promi¬ 
nent  business  educators,  have  been  presented 
in  two  articles  preceding  this  one.  The 
same  investigation  revealed,  however,  that 
there  is  much  disagreement  among  the  same 
educators  upon  the  solution  of  many  other 
problems  facing  business  education. 

This  article  will  discuss  eight  issues  in 
business  education  upon  which  the  leaders 
disagree.  A  majority  of  these  leaders,  how¬ 
ever  (from  51  per  cent  to  69  per  cent), 
expressed  a  preference  for  one  point  of 
view.  This  point  of  view,  or  contention, 
is  italicized  in  the  statement  of  each  of  the 
issues  in  the  following  report.. 

I.  Federal  Funds  for  Vocation  Education 
Issue  1.  The  present  practice  of  earmark¬ 
ing  Federal  funds  for  particular  purposes 
in  vocational  education,  thus  providing 
financial  assistance  to  special  types  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  the  states,  should  not 
be  discontinued  immediately;  it  should  be 
continued  for  the  present,  but  eventually 
discontinued  in  favor  of  aid  to  education 
as  a  whole. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the 
large  majority  of  business  educators  were 
.  in  favor  of  disccMitinuing  Federal  aid  for 
special  types  of  education.  These  same  edu¬ 
cators,  however,  are  not  in  agreement  as  to 
just  when  this  Federal  aid  should  be  dis¬ 
continued. 

There  are  many  respondents’  who  feel 
that  the  sooner  the  better,  and  therefore 
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favor  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  such 
Federal  support.  This  group,  however,  is 
in  the  minority,  for  the  majority  of  the 
respondents  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  aid 
should  be  continued  for  the  present  but 
eventually  discontinued. 

Their  comments*  indicate  that  they  feel 
it  desirable  that  money  already  allocated  by 
the  Federal  government  and  earmarked  for 
particular  phases  of  education  be  continued 
until  the  combined  support  of  education  by 
the  Federal  government  and  by  the  states 
is  sufficient  to  enable  the  states  to  include 
in  their  general  support  of  education  those 
services  now  specifically  subsidized. 

2.  Business-Education  Objectives 

Issue  2.  The  primary  objective  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  the  secondary  school 
should  be  its  {vocational,  nonvocational) 
objective. 

Few  issues  in  business  educaticm  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  attention  than  the  question  as 
to  whether  business  education  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  is  to  be  characterized  pri¬ 
marily  by  its  vocational  function  or  by  its 
nonvocational  function.  While  a  majority 
of  the  educators  in  this  study  consider  the 
vocational  function  to  be  of  primary  im¬ 
portance,  it  still  remains  a  definite  issue 
because  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  leaders 
were  in  disagreement. 

The  dissenting  group  feels  that  the  voca¬ 
tional  objective  is  fast  becoming  a  minor 
objective.  They  support  this  thesis  with  the 

'  Louis  J.  Fish,  J.  Murray  Hill,  Foster  Loso,  and 
others. 

*  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Louis  A.  Rice,  Hannon 
Wilson,  and  others. 
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arguments  that  there  are  not  enough  office 
positions  available  to  take  care  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  students  and  that  our  secondary- 
school  commercial  graduates  are  too  young 
to  obtain  and  hold  such  positions. 

The  majority  group  disagrees  with  this 
point  of  view.  Paul  S.  Lomax^  summarizes 
the  opinion  of  this  group  in  the  following 
statement: 

We  believe  most  decidedly  that  the  truly  distinc¬ 
tive  place  of  business  education  in  this  total  plan 
of  American  school  education  is  that  which  has 
to  do  with  the  vocational  objective.  We  do  not 
say  that  it  is  the  exclusive  phase;  we  do  say  that 
it  is  the  distinctive  phase. 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  vocational 
objective  has  the  advantage  of  tradition. 
The  responses  do  not  show  whether  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  edu¬ 
cators  away  from  the  vocational  to  the  non- 
vocational  objective.  They  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  only  as  of  the  present  time;  i.e.,  the 
majority  of  the  respondents  are  now  of  the 
opinion  that  the  primary  objective  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  should  be  vcxrational, 

i.  General  Training  or  Special  Skills? 

Issue  3.  Secondary-school  business  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  mainly  concerned  with 
providing  a  broad  general  background  in 
preparation  for  any  one  of  the  variety  of 
jobs  within  the  same  occupational  field, 
furnishing  only  sufficient  skills  to  enable 
the  individual  student  to  gain  initial  place¬ 
ment. 

There  are  two  schcx)ls  of  thought  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  amount  of  specialization  that 
is  considered  desirable  in  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  training.  One  maintains  that  such 
training  should  be  aimed  at  the  acquisition 
of  specific  skills,  knowledges,  and  abilities 
needed  for  a  specific  job  or  type  of  job. 
This  group  stresses  immediate  efficiency  on 
the  job. 

The  other  point  of  view  is  that  vocational 
training  should  be  aimed  primarily  at 
acquiring  general  knowledge  and  back¬ 
ground  in  a  field,  with  a  view  toward 

•Paul  S.  Lomax,  "What  is  a  Sound  Philosophy 
of  Business  Education?"  The  Business  Education 
World,  December,  1935,  page  4. 


preparation  for  any  one  of  a  variety  of  jobs 
in  the  same  general  field  and  with  just 
enough  specific  skill  to  gain  entrance  into 
that  field. 

Thus  the  school  would  not  give  intensive 
training  in  any  specific  operation  peculiar 
to  a  particular  type  of  business.  That  would 
be  the  function  of  business.  The  function 
of  the  school  would  be  chiefly  to  provide 
a  general  background  with  as  little  specific 
skill  training  as  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
student  to  gain  initial  placement.  This 
point  of  view  represented  the  majority  opin- 
icwi  of  the  business  leaders. 

4.  How  Many  Vocational  Fields 
for  One  Student? 

Issue  4.  It  is  desirable  for  commercial 
students  to  receive  specialized  skill  or  voca¬ 
tional  training  in  (more  than  one,  only  one) 
occupational  field. 

Those  who  oppose  the  giving  of  special¬ 
ized  skill  training  in  more  than  one  occu¬ 
pational  field  to  each  student  maintain  that 
there  is  not  time  for  all  desirable  vocational 
subjects. 

When  two  or  more  vocational  majors  are 
chosen,  general  education,  as  well  as  funda¬ 
mental  general  business  knowledges,  is 
crowded  out.  In  addition,  there  is  danger 
that,  when  too  many  vocational  subjects  are 
taken  at  one  time,  they  will  be  spread  too 
thin.  Furthermore,  since  any  one  person 
obtains  a  position  in  only  one  field,  whether 
it  be  stenography,  bookkeeping,  or  ma¬ 
chine  operation,  then  preparation  for  that 
one  field  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  majority  opinion,  however,  is  in 
favor  of  providing  the  student  with  skill 
training  in  more  than  one  occupational  field. 
There  are  two  major  points  in  their  argu¬ 
ments:  (1)  the  individual  would  be  a  more 
efficient  worker,  and  (2)  the  placement  pos¬ 
sibilities  would  be  increased.  For  example: 

Quite  obviously,  any  young  man  or  young 
woman  coming  out  of  school  equipped  to  do 
bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  mimeograph¬ 
ing,  and  other  types  of  machine  work  will  find 
it  much  easier  to  secure  employment  than  that 
individual  who  has  only  one  occupational  skill.* 

*  J.  Murray  Hill. 
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5.  Are  Tryout  Business  Courses 
Justifiable? 

Issue  Try'out  courses  of  less  than  one 
semester  in  typewriting,  shorthand,  book¬ 
keeping,  and  clerical  work  (can,  cannot) 
be  justified  as  a  part  of  the  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  junior  or  senior  high  school. 

One  of  the  fundamental  objectives  of  the 
junior  high  school  development  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  exploratory’  period  as  a  basis  for 
guidance  in  the  senior  high  school.  These 
exploratory  subjects  often  took  the  form  of 
short  tryout  courses  in  the  various  skill 
fields. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  such 
courses  in  typewriting,  shorthand,  and  book¬ 
keeping,  usually  six  weeks  or  less  in  length, 
were  introduced  to  determine  the  aptitude 
of  the  student  for  business  clerical  work. 
Many  business  educators  strenuously  ob¬ 
jected,  on  the  grounds  that  such  courses 
were  impractical,  relatively  valueless,  and 
unreliable  as  a  guidance  medium.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  educators  supported  the 
movement. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  much  interest  that 
we  note  the  reaction  of  our  consultants  to 
this  issue.  They  tend  toward  the  point  of 
view  that  the  value  of  such  short  tryout 
courses  does  not  justify  their  inclusion  in  the 
program  of  the  junior  or  senior  high  school. 
This  opinion,  however,  represents  only  a 
majority  viewpoint,  for  as  many  as  twenty 
contributors®  feel  that  a  short  tryout  course 
in  typewriting  does  have  real  guidance  value. 

6.  Business  Courses  for  Nonbusiness 
Students? 

Issue  6.  Noncommercial  students,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  {should,  should  not)  be 
permitted  to  elect,  with  vocational  intent, 
isolated  commercial  courses  that  are  consid¬ 
ered  by  business  educators  to  be  only  part 
preparation  for  vocational  efficiency. 

The  following  comments  by  prominent 
business  educators  express  clearly  the  issues 
involved. 

Vocational  business  education  has  been  severely 
criticized  by  employers  because  of  the  apparent 

*  Jane  E.  Clem,  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Eleanor  Skimin, 
and  others. 


limited  ability  of  high  school  graduates  ostensibly 
prepared  for  commercial  occupations.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  the  criticisms  can  be  traced  directly  to  un¬ 
fortunate  experiences  with  high  school  pupils  who 
obtained  business  positions  as  the  result  of  study¬ 
ing  as  electives  certain  vocational  subjects  while 
in  high  school. 

It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  pupils  should 
not  be  permitted  to  elect  partial  business  courses 
of  a  vocational  nature.* 

The  opposing  point  of  view  and  the  one 
with  which  the  majority  of  business  edu¬ 
cators  indicated  agreement  is  expressed  as 
follows  by  one  respondent: 

I  am  in  favor  of  allowing  noncommercial  stu¬ 
dents  to  elect  isolated  commercial  courses  with 
vocational  intent,  because  these  skills  are  very 
helpful  in  earning  money  while  the  student  is  in 
college.  Only  about  15  per  cent  of  our  pupils  go 
to  college.  Any  help  that  w'e  can  give  them  to¬ 
ward  preparation  for  earning  a  living  is  justifiable. 
In  my  opinion,  the  pupils  are  entitled  to  start  their 
courses  even  though  they  do  not  finish  them  in 
the  high  school.’ 

7.  Objectives  of  Machine  Instruction 

Issue  7.  The  primary  objective  of  busi¬ 
ness  machine  instruction  in  most  secondary 
schools  at  the  present  time  should  be  to 
provide  only  an  acquaintanceship  knowledge 
of  the  various  forms  and  procedures  involv¬ 
ing  the  use  of  several  office  machines,  as 
opposed  to  providing  only  a  definite  voca¬ 
tional  skill  on  one  or  more  machines  com¬ 
monly  used  in  offices. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  of  respondents 
consider  that  machine  instruction  should 
provide  only  an  acquaintanceship  knowledge 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  they 
oppose  definite  skill  training  on  one  or  more 
machines.  It  should  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  our  responsibility  is  to  provide,  first, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  various  office 
machines;  then,  if  there  are  employment 
opportunities,  and  if  equipment  and  time 
are  available,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  cer¬ 
tain  carefully  selected  students  be  given 
employable  skill  training  on  at  least  one 
machine.  This  employable  skill  training, 
however,  should  be  built  upon  a  background 
of  general  acquaintanceship  with  general 
office  machines,  and  especially  with  certain 
related  machines. 

*  Clinton  A.  Reed.  ’  Jessie  Graham. 
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Several  educators^  commented  that  a  dis¬ 
tinction  must  be  made  between  the  large 
urban  and  the  small  rural  high  school.  They 
indicated  that  machine  acquaintanceship,  at 
the  most,  is  all  we  can  hope  to  provide  in 
the  small  rural  school. 

8.  Reorganization  of  Subject  Matter 

Issue  8.  The  present  subject  matter  of  our 
social-business  courses  (should,  should  not) 
be  retained,  for  the  most  part,  but  organized 
into  a  definite  sequence  of  courses  to  run 
from  the  ninth  through  the  twelfth  year. 

Business  educators  are  far  from  satisfied 
with  the  present  organization  of  the  social - 
business  subjects  in  the  secondary  school. 
They  point  out  ( 1 )  that  the  enrollments  are 
small,  with  little  or  no  evidence  of  growth; 
(2)  that  more  girls  than  boys  take  these 
subjects;  and  (3)  that  these  courses  tend  to 
become  isolated  units,  unrelated  to  each 
other  and  to  other  subjects.* 

Because  of  this  dissatisfaction,  there  have 

*  V.  H.  Girmichael,  P.  O.  Selby,  and  others. 

*  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  Business  Education,  Basic 
Principles  and  Trends,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  1939,  page  229. 


been  numerous  suggestions  for  change,  some 
of  which  have  gone  so  far  as  to  propose 
that  the  entire  subject  matter  be  discarded 
and  a  new  program  of  social-business  sub¬ 
jects  developed  on  an  entirely  different  basis. 

A  counter-proposal  has  been  to  retain  the 
present  subject  matter  but  to  reorganize  it 
into  a  definite  sequence  of  courses  to  run 
from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  year.  In  the 
development  of  this  sequence,  courses  would 
be  related,  the  contents  would  be  adapted 
to  the  level  of  the  student  for  whom  the 
course  was  intended,  and  the  undesirable 
duplication  would  be  eliminated. 

It  is  with  this  point  of  view  that  the 
majority  were  in  agreement.  Those  who 
opposed  were  divided  mainly  into  two 
groups,  with  one  favoring  the  development 
of  an  essentially  new  subject-matter  area, 
and  the  other  favoring  the  absorption  of 
the  social-business  subjects  by  other  sec¬ 
ondary-school  subjects. 

[The  first  article  of  this  series  of  jour  appeared 
in  the  B.E.W.  for  January.  The  last  of  the  series 
will  present  eleven  issues  in  business  education 
upon  which  there  is  a  complete  lack  of  agreement 
among  business  educators^] 


Are  students  in  secondary  schools 
being  trained  to  enter  business  and  in¬ 
dustry.’  A  nationwide  Occupational  Adjust¬ 
ment  Study  to  determine  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  being  conducted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals 
under  the  direction  of  Edward  Tandy,  423 
West  123d  Street,  New  York  Gty.  A  grant 
of  $24,600  from  the  General  Education  Board 
is  supporting  the  project. 

New  YORK  CITY  TEACHERS  of  Gregg 
and  Pitman  shorthand  have  announced 
the  formation  of  the  New  York  Secretarial 
Teachers  Association. 

Mrs.  Wera  G.  Mitchell,  of  James  Monroe 
High  School,  is  temporary  president.  An  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  will  meet  once  a  month, 
and  general  membership  meetings  will  be  held 
at  least  twice  a  semester. 

The  third  national  confer- 

ENCE  on  consumer  education  will  be  held 
by  the  Institute  for  Consumer  Education  at 
Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Missouri,  April 
7,  8,  and  9.  The  theme  of  the  conference  is 
to  be  "Consumer  Education  for  Life  Prob¬ 
lems.” 


Dr.  SAMUEL  J.  LUKENS  has  been 
named  director  of  the  School  of  Business 
and  Secretarial  Studies  and  of  the  Prince 
School  of  Store  Serv¬ 
ice  Education  at  Sim¬ 
mons  College,  Boston. 
He  will  assume  his 
new  duties  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  At  present.  Dr. 
Lukens  is  on  leave 
from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  is  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  commerce,  and 
is  serving  as  manager 
of  the  Industrial  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Dr.  Lukens  holds  three  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  is  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Economic  Association,  and  the  American 
Marketing  Association. 

Dr.  Lukens  has  taught  at  the  Universities 
of  Michigan,  Chicago,  and  Pittsburgh.  He 
has  also  had  experience  in  industrial  supervi¬ 
sion,  retailing,  and  sales  promotion. 
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Student  Teachers’ 
Department 

Conducted  by 
MARION  M.  LAMB 


Before  your  class  gets  to  this  stage,  ask 
)our  principal  or  supervisor  for  help  in 
diagnosing  the  source  of  the  trouble.  Dis¬ 
order  lowers  morale. 


Young  teachers  often  do  not  realize 
that  discipline  is  not  an  end  in  itself ; 
it  is,  rather,  an  essential  means  to  an 
end.  For  discipline  in  a  schoolroom  is 
nothing  more  than  behavior  adapted  to  the 
work  at  hand. 

The  real  problems  of  discipline  arise 
when  the  will  of  the  class  is  in  conflict  with 
the  will  of  the  teacher,  a  situation  that  often 
arises  from  poor  preparation  or  inadequate 
understanding  of  student  needs. 

The  teacher  should  not  have  to  "control” 
students  or  to  drive  them  by  virtue  of  petty 
authority;  her  problem  is,  rather,  to  help 
them  to  establish  rational  habits  and  atti¬ 
tudes  conducive  to  work. 

The  teacher  herself  must  be  disciplined 
and  self -controlled,  but  even  such  a  teacher 
may  have  trouble  in  establishing  order  if  she 
knows  little  of  classroom  management,  if  she 
does  not  understand  the  need  of  giving  stu¬ 
dents  rules  to  live  by,  if  she  does  not  realize 
the  importance  of  having  a  time  and  a  place 
for  everyday  routine  matters. 

Failure  to  establish  routine  has  confusing 
results:  students  change  their  seats  every 
day;  the  ventilation  and  lighting  of  the  room 
are  left  to  chance;  the  teacher  checks  the 
attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  if 
she  doesn’t  forget;  students  turn  in  their 
homework  papers  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
if  they  don’t  forget;  the  first  five  minutes 
of  the  period  are  spent  in  borrowing  and 
lending  tools  and  supplies;  the  assignment 
for  the  next  day  is  given  after  the  dismissal 
bell  has  rung;  and  the  students  rush  from 


the  room,  leaving  it  in  all  its  disorder  for 
the  next  class. 

The  task  of  organizing  a  group  of  students 
into  an  efficient  working  unit  should  be  ac¬ 
complished  during  the  first  week  of  school. 
Even  if  a  teacher  is  a  model  of  discipline 
and  a  genius  at  classroom  organization,  how¬ 
ever,  she  must  still  face  the  problem  of  plan¬ 
ning  lessons  that  will  interest  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  keep  them  from  diverting  pas¬ 
times. 

The  lesson  should  have  a  valid  aim  that 
students  can  understand  and  achieve,  and  it 
should  provide  opportunity  for  every  pupil 
to  perform  successfully  according  to  his 
abilities.  There  should  be  maximum  stu¬ 
dent  activity  with  just  enough  teacher  per¬ 
formance  for  guidance. 

In  other  words,  the  class  should  be  for  the 
students,  and  not  for  the  teacher.  The 
home  work  assignment  should  be  worth  the 
time  and  effort  asked  for  it;  and  it  should 
hold  the  promise  of  something  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  for  the  next  day,  for  any  procedures 
— even  the  best  procedures — can  be  deadly 
when  they  are  repeated  day  after  day. 

Getting  Down  to  Cases 

Now  that  we  have  briefly  discussed  the 
matter  of  avoiding  discipline  problems  by 
good  example  and  precept,  let  us  be  honest 
and  face  the  fact  that  every  teacher  en¬ 
counters  some  discipline  problems,  schools 
and  human  nature  being  what  they  are. 

Some  classroom  disturbance  is  inevitable 
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and  usually  of  little  consequence.  What  is 
important  is  the  teacher’s  reaction  to  dis¬ 
turbance. 

A  really  intelligent  teacher  is  objective 
about  trouble  in  the  classroom.  Keeping 
herself  emotionally  aloof  from  the  trouble 
at  hand,  she  tries  to  see  the  situation  from 
the  student’s  point  of  view  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  it. 

Bill  has  been  impudent — nay,  insulting — 
in  class.  Why.^  What  has  happened  to 
make  him  rebel  against  the  usual  order  of 
things,  to  lash  out  against  authority  and 
things-as-they-are.^  Is  he  just  showing  otf, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  girl  or  one  of  his 
cronies.^  Or  is  this  a  symptom  of  deep¬ 
er  trouble.^  Has  the  teacher  unwittingly  hu¬ 
miliated  him.^  This  is  evidently  a  result — 
but  of  what  causes.^ 

Now  this  is  the  time  for  headwork,  with 
all  emotions  save  the  most  compassionate 
strictly  tabu.  A  most  interested  audience 
will  be  at  instant  attention  to  see  you  rise 
to  the  occasion  or  fall  from  grace. 

’’But  what  does  one  do?”  you  may  ask. 
That  will  depend  upon  you  and  your  per¬ 
sonality,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  you  must 
not  do:  you  must  not  become  angry,  hurt,  or 
emotionally  upset.  This  situation  confront¬ 
ing  you  has  been  met  by  thousands  of  teach¬ 
ers,  thousands  of  times,  in  hundreds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  There  is  nothing  personal  in 
your  problem;  it  is  all  part  of  a  teacher’s 
life. 

An  Illustration  from  Life 

To  illustrate  the  ability  to  keep  calm  in 
stormy  weather,  I  shall  tell  this  true  story, 
which  I  can  recount  comfortably  since  I  was 
a  student  in  the  class  and  not  the  teacher. 

In  a  graduate  class  in  journalism,  com¬ 
prised  of  thirty-five  or  forty  adults,  an  irate 
woman  of  some  forty  years  todc  it  upon 
herself  to  challenge  the  teacher  of  the  group 
in  a  manner  so  insulting  that  it  could  not 
be  overlooked.  Accusing  the  teacher  of  in¬ 
consistency  in  directions  and  in  marking, 
she  said  in  tones  firm  and  even: 

"I  would  like  to  know  just  what  you  want 
in  this  course.  Miss  Blank.  First  you  tell 
us  to  scan  books  and  magazines  rapidly  and 
then  you  write  comments  on  our  papers 


stating  that  we  haven’t  read  the  material 
thoroughly.  When  we  write  our  reports 
in  detail,  you  criticize  them  because  they  are 
too  long.  When  we  turn  in  general  re¬ 
ports,  you  criticize  them  because  they’re  too 
short.  I’d  like  to  know  WHAT  DO  YOU 
WANT!” 

Although  this  outburst  had  taken  the 
teacher  by  surprise,  she  had  too  much  sense 
and  too  much  experience  to  step  down  from 
the  teacher’s  role  and  enter  into  combat  with 
a  student. 

"If  you  will  bring  your  papers  to  me  this 
afternoon  ...”  she  began,  but  she  got  no 
further. 

”I  want  to  know  right  now,”  the  other 
woman  answered  flatly.  Tm  not  the  only 
one  in  this  class  who  doesn’t  know  what 
we’re  supposed  to  do  and  I  think  the  time  to 
settle  this  is  right  here  and  now.” 

Dull  red  crept  from  Miss  Blank’s  neck  to 
her  face,  but  her  voice  was  cool. 

"Miss  Student,”  she  answered  very  slow¬ 
ly  and  deliberately,  looking  directly  at  her, 
"you  know'  as  well  as  I  do  that  this  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  this  matter.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  you  are  so  upset  about  this  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  go  over  all  of  your  papers 
with  you  this  afternoon.  So  far  as  this 
period  is  concerned,  you  may  stay  in  class 
or  leave,  as  you  like,  but  the  time  this  morn¬ 
ing  must  be  spent  in  work  and  not  in  argu¬ 
ment.” 

Miss  Student  stayed  in  class;  Miss  Blank 
lectured  for  two  hours. 

The  moral  of  that  true  little  story  is: 
Never  allow  a  student  to  place  you  in  a 
defensive  position  before  the  class.  Per¬ 
sonal  explanations  are  to  be  made  in  the 
privacy  of  an  office  or  deserted  schoolroom, 
not  in  the  highly  emotional  arena  of  the 
classroom  during  a  class  hour.  The  young 
teacher  who  is  misguided  by  a  false  spirit  of 
fairness  and  generosity  into  justifying  her¬ 
self  or  her  work  to  a  class  is  wasting  her 
breath — the  class  instantly  recognizes  the 
voice  of  inexperience  in  her  first  defensive 
sentence. 

Some  of  us  who  could  not  be  tricked  into 
a  defensive  position  during  class  make  the 
less  obvious,  but  still  painful,  mistake  of  as¬ 
suming  a  defensive  position  in  our  own 
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thoughts.  We  believe  that  every  giggle, 
whisper,  sneer,  and  discontented  expression 
is  directed  at  us.  We  forget  that  the  thoughts 
of  students  are  often  miles  away  from  the 
classroom — or,  figuratively,  at  least,  miles 
away  from  the  teacher’s  desk.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  interpret  every  sign  in  terms  of  our 
own  possible  shortcomings. 

This  brings  to  mind  another  tme  story. 
Tor  one  hour,  a  high  school  boy  of  highly 
unsavory  reputation  leered  at  a  teacher  in 
such  insulting  fashion  that  she  had  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty  in  proceeding  with  the  lesson. 
After  her  first  panic  and  consecjuent  checkup 
of  her  appearance,  she  finally  recalled  the 
fact  that  the  boy  was  of  very  low  intelligence 
and  unfortunate  background,  whereupon  she 
decided  to  ask  him  to  ^ay  after  class  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  attitude. 

’’Herbert,”  she  said  to  him,  ”I  would  like 
you  to  tell  me  why  you  grinned  at  me  during 
the  class  hour  today.” 

Herbert  was  amazed.  ’’Grinned  at  you  ?” 

’’Leered  would  be  a  better  word.” 

Light  broke  slowly  over  Herbert  and  he 
opened  his  shirt.  On  his  bare  chest,  there 
was  a  small,  live  turtle.  ’’When  it  moves, 
it  tickles,”  he  explained. 

Well,  Herbert  was  a  problem  child,  but 
he  taught  one  teacher  a  lesson! 

Some  Reasons  for  Misbehavior 

Every'  teacher  could  tell  stories  similar 
to  these,  and  I  believe  that  most  teachers 
would  agree  that  the  one  most  important 
fact  to  remember  when  you  begin  your 
teaching,  so  far  as  discipline  is  concerned,  is 
this:  When  a  student  misbehaves,  he  is  not 
insulting  the  teacher. 

He  may  not  know  better  than  to  act  in  the 
way  he  is  acting;  he  may  be  showing  off  to 
compensate  for  a  real  or  imagined  handi¬ 
cap;  he  may  see  the  teacher  as  a  symbol  of 
authority  to  be  challenged  for  any  one  of  a 
number  of  reasons.  He  may  have  a  tooth¬ 
ache  or  he  may  be  suffering  from  the  pangs 
of  first  love.  He  may  be  identifying  him¬ 
self  with  the  tough  guy  in  the  movie  at  the 
Bijou  last  night.  He  may  simply  wish  to 
call  himself  to  your  attention  because  you 
are  young  and  pretty  and  he  wants  you  to 
understand  that  he  is  quite  a  man. 
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This  is  the  time  for  all  good  little  teach¬ 
ers  to  remember  their  manners,  to  proceed 
slowly,  and  to  open  their  eyes,  ears,  and 
minds  (if  not  their  hearts)  to  the  trouble¬ 
maker,  for  always  there  is  that  question  to 
be  answered  if  the  teacher  is  to  grow  in 
understanding:  Why  did  this  happen? 

A  Few  Rules 

1.  Know  every  student’s  name.  Don’t  attempt 
to  teach  a  class  for  even  one  period  without  a 
seating  chart  for  the  class. 

2.  If  possible,  allow  the  group  to  make  its  own 
rules  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  At  any 
rate,  be  sure  that  all  students  understand  the 
rules  and  the  need  for  them. 

3.  Consider  yourself  the  leader  of  the  group, 
not  the  monitor. 

4.  Always  give  the  student  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

5.  Treat  every  student  with  respect.  Even  when 
it  is  necessary  to  reprove  a  student,  do  so  without 
sarcasm  or  personal  allusions. 

6.  When  a  student  asks  for  trouble,  let  him 
have  it;  but  let  the  penalty  fit  the  misdemeanor. 

7.  Avoid  threats. 

8.  Refrain  from  nagging. 

9.  When  a  class  shows  signs  of  restlessness, 
move  to  the  back  of  the  room.  Move  freely  about 
the  room. 

10.  Avoid  unpleasantness  in  class.  Have  of¬ 
fenders  report  after  class  or  after  school  hours. 

11.  Never  give  school  work  as  a  penalty. 

12.  Try  to  like  every  student  sincerely,  so  that 
he  is  confident  of  your  good  will,  even  when 
you  are  reproving  him. 

Assignment 

1.  Explain  the  foregoing  rules.  Do  you  believe 
in  them? 

2.  We  often  hear  it  said,  particularly  by  prin¬ 
cipals,  that  a  teacher  should  never  send  a  student 
to  the  principal’s  office  for  correction.  Do  you 
believe  this  statement  should  apply  to  new  teach¬ 
ers?  Justify  your  answer. 

3.  What  help  do  you  think  the  administrative 
officers  of  a  school  should  offer  a  new  teacher  in 
problems  of  discipline? 

4.  If  you  encountered  a  really  serious  discipline 
problem  during  a  class  period  and  needed  imme¬ 
diate  help,  what  would  you  do? 

5.  Do  you  believe  in  corporal  punishment?  If 
you  do,  under  what  conditions  do  you  think  it 
should  be  administered? 

6.  Do  you  believe  in  state  laws  against  cor¬ 
poral  punishment?  Justify  your  answer. 

7.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  the  student 
who  continually  whispers  to  his  neighbors;  the 
student  who  cheats  on  tests;  the  pupil  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  obey  instructions;  the  sullen  student;  the 
pupil  who  is  caught  in  a  minor  theft? 
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jEORGE  van  derven 


Editor’s  Note — ^This  brief  article  is  the  partial 
result  of  seven  weeks'  practice  teaching  by 
twenty-four  business-education  seniors  at  Syracuse 
(New  York)  University.  G}-operating  teachers 
everywhere  will  be  interested  in  this  frank  state¬ 
ment  of  the  needs  recognized  by  student  teachers. 


The  usual  setup  for  the  student-teacher 
plan  is  arranged  by  the  faculties  con¬ 
cerned,  with  little  room  for  the  "odd"  re¬ 
quests  of  the  practice-teaching  students. 
Here  are  a  few  co-operative  practices  that 
the  student  appreciates. 

Introduction  to  the  class  as  an  "assistant 
instructor”  rather  than  as  a  "student  teacher” 
gives  him  a  feeling  of  assurance. 

The  student  teacher  who  feels  the  need 
for  acquiring  poise  appreciates  the  part-time 
attendance  of  the  co-operating  teacher.  He 
prefers  to  have  the  teacher  write  out  criti¬ 
cisms  based  on  observatiems  during  the  class 
period,  so  that  he  can  have  them  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  class  is  dismissed. 

The  more  confident  student  likes  to  be 
"left  on  his  own,”  with  the  co-operating 
teacher  visiting  him  only  occasionally  to  ap¬ 
praise  his  work. 

G)nfcrences  with  the  co-operating  teacher 
are  felt  to  be  the  most  valuable  aid  the  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  can  receive  during  the  teach¬ 
ing  period.  He  needs  advice,  but  he  does 
not  like  to  feel  that  he  is  imposing  on  his 
co-operating  teacher. 


The  main  things  about  which  the  student 
desires  conferences  are  lesson  plans,  the 
gauging  of  a  lesson  to  the  class  time,  the 
making  of  tests,  and  the  assignment  of  les¬ 
sons. 

The  student  appreciates  criticisms  on  his 
classroom  appearance,  manner,  speaking 
voice,  board  work,  and  ability  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  class. 

The  student  teacher,  who  hopes  to  be  a 
full-time  teacher  the  following  fall,  would 
like  to  discuss  the  qualities  of  various  text¬ 
books  in  all  the  commercial  subjects.  He 
will  have  to  use  and  choose  textbooks. 

He  would  also  like  to  have  the  co-operat¬ 
ing  teacher  give  him  a  few  pointers  on  dis¬ 
cipline,  even  though  he  may  not  have  any 
discipline  problems  now.  He  realizes  that 
such  problems  may  arise  later. 

The  student  teacher  doesn’t  want  his  les 
sons  "served  to  him  on  a  silver  platter.”  Let 
him  make  his  own  and  show  some  initiative. 
He,  too,  has  some  ideas  on  teaching  and 
would  appreciate  having  the  co-operating 
teacher  ask  for  suggestions.  Then,  as  he 
comes  to  realize  that  his  knowledge  is  lim¬ 
ited,  let  him  supplement  his  lesson  plans 
w'ith  those  of  his  co-operating  teacher. 

The  student  would  like  to  discuss  his  co¬ 
operating  teacher’s  techniques  and  methods 
to  get  ideas  in  addition  to  those  gained  in 
his  preparatory  classes.  But,  above  all,  please 
criticize  him.  He’ll  thank  you  for  it. 


SWEEPING  CHANGES  Jn  administration, 
personnel,  and  camp  programs  of  the  Ci¬ 
vilian  Conservation  Corps  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  American  Youth  Commission 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  The 
recommendations  include  the  consolidation  of 
the  C.C.C.  and  the  National  Youth  Adminis¬ 
tration,  withdrawal  of  the  War  Department 
from  any  connection  with  the  C.C.C.,  and 
opening  of  CC.C.  training  to  unemployed 
youth  not  on  relief.  Copies  of  a  twenty- four- 
page  statement  of  these  recommendations  are 
available,  free,  from  the  Commission  at  744 
Jackson  Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  FEW  copies  of  the  following  yearbooks 
of  the  National  Business  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  (formerly  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation)  are  still  available  at 
$2.50  each,  or  $2  each  for  four  or  more. 

1937:  Tested  Teaching  Procedures 
1938:  Factors  of  Learning  and  Teaching  Tech¬ 
niques 

1939:  Indices  of  Good  Teaching 
1940:  The  Business  Curriculum 

These  books  may  be  ordered  from  J. 
Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green  College  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 
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How  to  Write  a  Letter — 300  B.C 

Excerpts  from  the  Essay  "On  Style" 

Usually  attributed  to  DEMETRIUS  PHALEREUS 


Editor’s  Note — Politics,  customs,  laws,  and 
Lmguage  have  changed  since  the  essay  "On  Style" 
was  written,  but  the  principles  of  letter- writing 
style  remain  as  they  were  2,200  years  ago.  The 
reader  still  likes  to  be  made  to  think  that  he  is 
clever;  a  letter  should  still  be  "a  kind  of  literary 
present”;  and  the  euphemism  is  still  the  refuge 
of  the  letter  writer  who  finds  himself  in  a  delicate 
position  with  regard  to  tyrants. 


The  persuasive  style  requires  two  qual¬ 
ities:  dearness  and  simplidty.  If  it  is 
lacking  in  either  of  these,  it  fails  to  persuade. 
We  must  aim  at  a  diction  which  is  neither 
o^’erladen  nor  ponderous  if  we  wish  to  per¬ 
suade;  a  diction,  too,  with  a  steady  rhythm 
and  no  suggestion  of  meter. 

Ihese  are  the  qualities  needed  for  a  per¬ 
suasive  style.  Theophrastus  adds  that  every 
detail  must  not  be  described  at  length,  but 
some  points  must  be  left  to  the  intelligence 
and  elaboration  of  the  hearer.  When  he 
thinks  of  the  points  which  you  have  omitted, 
he  becomes  not  only  a  hearer  but  a  witness, 
and  a  very  partial  witness,  too.  He  thinks 
that  he  is  dever,  thanks  to  your  action  in 
giving  him  an  opportunity  to  use  his  intel¬ 
ligence.  To  press  home  every  detail,  as 
though  your  hearer  were  a  fool,  seems  like 
casting  a  slur  on  his  intelligence. 

Since  the  epistolary  style  needs  to  be  plain, 
I  will  also  sp^  about  this.  Artemon,  who 
edited  Aristotle’s  letters,  says  that  dialogue 
and  letters  should  be  written  in  the  same 
manner.  A  letter,  he  says,  is,  as  it  were, 
the  reverse  side  of  a  dialogue. 

There  is  truth,  it  may  be,  in  what  he  says, 
but  not  the  whole  truth.  A  letter  requires 
more  elaboration  than  a  dialogue.  The  dia¬ 
logue  aims  at  extemporizing,  but  the  letter 
is  sent  as  a  kind  of  literary  present.  .  .  . 

The  letter  should,  to  a  large  extent,  be 

’Reprinted  by  permission  of  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
G>.  from  The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle, 
Everyman’s  Library  edition;  translated  by  D.  P. 
Qiase. 


expressive  of  character,  like  the  dialogue. 
Every  one  in  writing  a  letter  is  giving,  as  it 
were,  a  picture  of  his  own  soul.  Indeed,  all 
literary  composition  enables  the  reader  to 
see  the  character  of  the  writer,  but  none  does 
this  so  dearly  as  the  letter. 

The  length  of  the  letter,  no  less  than  its 
diction,  requires  regulation.  Excessively 
long  letters  and  those,  too,  which  are  too 
ponderous  in  style,  are  in  no  true  sense 
letters,  but  treatises  with  an  epistolary  head¬ 
ing  and  subscription  added.  .  .  . 

There  are  CKcasions  when  we  address  let¬ 
ters  to  states  and  to  kings.  Such  letters  as 
these  may  be  allowed  a  somewhat  elevated 
style.  It  is  right  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
person  to  whom  we  are  writing.  The  eleva¬ 
tion,  however,  should  not  go  so  far  as  to 
convert  the  letter  into  a  treatise.  .  .  . 

It  conduces  to  power  to  place  the  strong¬ 
est  thought  at  the  end;  whatever  is  buried 
in  the  middle  of  the  sentence  loses  its 
force.  .  .  . 

The  more  cleverly  you  choose  the  figures 
of  speech,  the  more  powerful  you  can  make 
your  language.  .  .  . 

We  must  make  an  effort  to  adapt  the 
words  to  the  deeds.  We  say  of  one  who 
acted  with  unprincipled  violence,  ”he  forced 
his  way  through”:  of  one  who  acted  with 
undisguised  and  reckless  violence,  *'he  hewed 
his  way  through;  he  brushed  every  obstacle 
aside”:  of  one  who  acted  in  a  crafty  and 
furtive  manner,  "he  bored  a  way  through; 
he  wormed  his  way  in.”  Other  words  we 
apply  that  suit  our  matter.  .  .  . 

'The  figure  called  "eujffiemism”  may,  per¬ 
haps,  belong  to  the  powerful  style — the  fig- 


^  About  Demetrius  Phalereus:  Born  about  345 
B.C.  in  Phalenun.  Studied  under  Theophrastus. 
Governed  Athens  for  ten  years;  condemned  to 
death  but  escaped  to  Egypt,  where  he  u  said  to 
have  suggested  (to  his  protector,  Ptolemy  Lagus) 
the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  Ban¬ 
ished,  by  Ptolemy’s  successor,  to  Upper  Egypt, 
where  he  died  from  the  bite  of  an  asp. 
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ure,  that  is,  which  makes  ill-omened  and 
impious  words  sound  pious.  The  citizen, 
for  example,  who  advocated  melting  down 
the  golden  images  of  Victory  and  using  the 
money  for  the  war  did  not  say  bluntly;  “Let 
us  cut  the  statues  to  pieces  for  the  war.”  This 
would  have  sounded  like  an  ill-omened  pro¬ 
posal  and  blasphemous  to  the  goddess.  He 
used  an  expression  of  better  omen,  and  said : 
"We  will  invoke  the  statues  of  Victory  to 
help  us  in  the  war.”  So  expressed,  it  did 
not  sound  like  cutting  the  statues  to  pieces, 
but  enlisting  them  as  allies.  .  .  . 

Inasmuch  as  lords  and  ladies  do  not  wel¬ 
come  the  recital  of  their  own  misdeeds, 
when  we  admonish  them  not  to  fall  into 
error  we  shall  not  speak  directly,  but  we  shall 
perhaps  criticize  others  who  have  commit¬ 
ted  like  errors;  for  example,  in  addressing 
the  tyrant  Dionysius  we  shall  denounce  the 
tyrant  Phalaris  and  his  cruel  deeds.  Or  we 


shall  praise  others  whose  conduct  has  been 
of  the  opposite  kind;  for  example,  Gelo  or 
Hiero,  who  were  like  fathers  and  instructors 
of  Sicily.  By  listening,  he  is  admonished 
without  being  censured;  and  he  is  led  to 
imitate  Gelo,  who  wins  such  praise;  and  he 
aims  at  deserving  it  himself.  .  .  . 

To  flatter  is  degrading,  to  censure  is  dan¬ 
gerous;  the  middle  course  is  best,  to  adopt 
"figured  language.” 

Sometimes  we  shall  praise  a  man  who  falls 
into  error,  not  for  his  errors,  but  for  avoid¬ 
ing  them;  for  example,  we  shall  praise  the 
quick-tempered  man  for  winning  praise  yes¬ 
terday  for  his  leniency  to  such  or  such  a 
man’s  offences,  and  for  living  a  life  among 
his  fellow  citizens  which  is  a  pattern  to  them. 
Every  man  finds  pleasure  in  imitating  his 
own  qualities,  and  wishes  to  add  praise  to 
praise,  or  rather  to  acquire  one  consistent 
record  of  praise. 


Cash  Awards  for  Business  Letter  Problems! 

^20  First  Prize — ^10  Second  Prize 
Closing  Date  June  1 


Have  you  an  idea  for  a  business-letter 
problem  that  you  would  like  to  share 
with  other  teachers.^  Put  it  on  paper,  as  an 
assignment  for  students,  and  send  it  to  the 
Business  Education  World. 

Follow  the  general  pattern  of  the  B.E.W. 
Business  Letter  Projects.  (For  an  example, 
see  page  529  of  the  February  B.E.W.) 

Tliat  is,  give  a  letter  to  be  answered,  and 
state  briefly  the  circumstances  that  would  be 
known  by  the  person  who  had  to  answer  it. 
Avoid  technical  terms,  unless  you  explain 
them — the  assignment  must  be  understand¬ 
able  to  a  high  school  student. 

As  briefly  as  possible,  state  the  limitations 
that  must  be  observed  by  the  student.  (Stu¬ 
dents  have  a  tendency  to  edge  out  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  by  some  such  device  as  assuming  that 
the  addressee  is  an  old  friend  of  the  family.) 

State  the  objective  precisely — tell  the  stu¬ 
dent  just  what  purpose  his  letter  is  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

Please  type  your  manuscript  double  space. 


Contest  Rules 

1.  This  contest  is  open  to  teachers,  teachers 
in  training,  and  employed  persons  whose  work 
involves  the  writing  of  business  letters. 

2.  Contest  entries  should  be  not  more  than 
1,500  words  long. 

3.  A  contestant  may  submit  more  than  one 
entry. 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before 
June  1,  1941. 

5.  In  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  the  paper 
write  your  name,  school  or  firm  name,  and  mail¬ 
ing  address  for  the  coming  school  year. 

6.  Address  your  entry  to  the  Awards  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Business  Education  World,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

7.  The  Business  Education  World  will 
award  a  prize  of  $20  for  the  letter  problem  con¬ 
sidered  best  by  the  judges,  and  $10  for  the 
business-letter  problem  winning  second  place.  In 
case  of  a  tie,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 
All  papers  submitted  become  the  property  of  the 
Business  Education  World.  Non-prize-winning 
papers,  if  published,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular 
B.E.W.  space  rates. 

8.  The  contest  judges  will  be  Miss  Dorothy 
Johnson,  Henry  Boer,  and  Clyde  Blanchard. 
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How  I  Teach  Transcription 

KATHERINE  M.  SNYDER 

Head,  Theory  and  Dictation  Departments, 

Strayer-Bryant  &  Stratton  College,  Baltimore 


WHAT  are  the  essentials  of  a  mail- 
able  letter?  Unfortunately,  the 
definition  of  this  term  is  elusive, 
because  the  standards  in  business  ofl&ces 
differ. 

Some  basis  for  measurement  in  the  class¬ 
room  must  be  established,  however.  The 
following  qualifications  for  a  mailable 
letter  were  set  for  my  transcription  class: 

1.  Proper  placement  and  even  touch. 

2.  Not  more  than  three  erasures.  These  must 
be  neatly  made.  A  fourth  erasure  makes  the  letter 
unmailable. 

3.  Only  one  deviation  from  the  original  word¬ 
ing  of  the  letter.  The  substitution  must  convey 
the  same  meaning  as  that  of  the  material  dictated. 

4.  No  misspelled  words.  Students  may  refer 
to  the  dictionary  while  transcribing. 

5.  A  clear  carbon  copy. 

6.  An  envelope  correctly  addressed. 

Beginning  Lessons 

I  start  students  on  transcription  when 
they  have  reached  an  80-word  speed  in 
shorthand  and  a  40-word  speed  in  typing. 

I  follow  the  idea  that  transcribing  is  a 
fusion  of  the  application  of  the  student’s 
knowledge  of  shorthand,  typewriting,  spell- 
ing,  grammar,  and  punctuation.  Therefore, 
I  prefer  that  shorthand  students  review  the 
fundamental  principles  of  English  so  that 
the  transcription  lessons  can  be  made  easier. 
We  have  told  our  classes  that  shorthand  is 
easy  to  learn.  We  must  now  lead  them 
through  the  process  of  transcribing  so  that 
this  form  of  writing  will  produce  the  results 
that  we  set  up  as  our  objective. 

The  teacher  can  get  an  insight  into  the 
learning  process  of  transcription  by  watching 
the  students  as  they  write.  It  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  instructor  understand  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  this  process  of  typing  from  short¬ 


hand  copy  so  that  he  can  suggest  and  guide 
the  class  over  the  steps  of  development.  (A 
very  interesting  and  informative  article  by 
Esta  Ross  Stuart,  entitled  "Transcription — 
What  Is  It?”  was  published  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber,  1940,  issue  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World.) 

Each  day’s  experience  will  direct  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  teacher  in  the  planning  of  his 
course  of  transcription.  As  the  class  writes 
the  first  drill  on  phrases,  the  teacher  may 
see  students  who  need  to  have  attention 
called  to  the  correct  position  at  the  machine ; 
he  may  see  some  students  who  hesitate  over 
the  reading  of  shorthand  outlines;  he  may 
see  students  who  throw  the  carriage  and 
then  waste  a  few  seconds  before  starting  the 
writing  of  the  next  line.  'Those  observations 
will  form  the  basic  elements  of  suggestions 
for  instruction  in  classroom  practice. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry  has  written  an 
article  upon  which  my  beginning  lessons  are 
planned.  I  shall  quote  one  paragraph, 
"Guided  Writings  for  Goal,”^  from  that 
article: 

Improvement  goals  should  be  selected  by  the 
student  after  he  has  determined  his  base  writing 
rate  and  control.  The  average  of  three  writings 
can  be  used  to  establish  base  rate  and  control; 
then  the  improvement  goal  should  be  set  high 
enough  to  challenge  student  and  teacher  in  the 
use  of  every  minute  of  practice  time  and  in  the 
selection  of  the  appropriate  practice  procedures. 
The  teacher  can  guide  the  students  in  their 
writing  rate  by  having  their  copy  marked  for 
half-minute  and  minute  goals.  .  .  .  Guided 
writing  for  goal  is  an  effective  device  for  making 
improvement  jumps  quickly. 


^  "How  Learning  to  Typewrite  Takes  Place," 
D.  D.  Lessenberry.  The  National  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Quarterly,  Spring,  1940. 
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The  beginner  is  told  to  insert  two  pieces 
of  plain  paper  in  the  typewriter.  The  mar¬ 
ginal  stops  on  pica  marines  are  set  at  3 
and  75;  on  elite  machines,  5  and  85.  The 
material  is  double  spaced.  For  the  first  few 
lessons  1  distribute  mimeographed  shorthand* 
notes.  The  teacher  can  make  these  copies 
by  using  the  stencil  and  the  mimeoscope; 
or  if  this  device  does  not  seem  feasible,  the 
blackboard  may  be  used.  These  notes  are 
composed  of  frequently  recurring  phrases, 
such  as  from  the,  of  the,  in  this,  I  shall, 
we  can,  to  the,  in  our,  do  you,  we  are,  to 
have,  etc. 

Students  are  told  to  keep  their  eyes  on 
the  shorthand  copy,  to  space  between  words, 
to  throw  the  carriage  without  looking  at  the 
typewritten  transcript,  to  erase  in  case  of 
error,  and  to  stop  writing  when  the  bell 
of  the  timer  rings. 

When  the  timer  rings,  all  transcribing 
stops;  the  teacher  reads  the  phrases  as  the 
students  check  for  errors.  Rates  of  tran¬ 
scription  are  indicated,  for  example,  by  say¬ 
ing,  "Those  students  who  reached  the 
phrase  'to  have'  transcribed  20  words  in  one 
minute.”  The  teacher  announces  other 
points  so  that  students  can  compute  speeds 
of  transcription. 

Setting  a  New  Goal 

The  next  step  is  to  set  the  goal  for 
faster  writing.  'The  student  should  attempt 
to  write  at  least  three  words  more  in  one 
minute’s  transcribing  each  time.  Gradually, 
the  student  will  develop  speed  in  the  mental 
process  and  the  action  of  the  fingers.  Addi¬ 
tional  groups  of  [Erases  will  offer  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  further  drills. 

All  students  are  expected  to  reach  30 
words  a  minute  on  two-minute  writings. 
Many  students  reach  the  speed  of  their  type¬ 
writing  rate,  because  these  easy  shorthand 
drills  require  very  little  mental  effort.  The 
transcribing  rate  will  depend  on  the  stu¬ 
dents’  ability  to  develop  finger  action. 

The  next  step  is  to  develop  the  power  to 
think  of  words  that  are  not  written  in  the 
shorthand  form.  For  example,  phrases  such 
as  in  reference  to  the  matter,  on  the  subject, 
etc.,  must  be  transcribed  so  that  the  omitted 
word  will  be  written  in  its  proper  position. 
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Groups  of  these  phrases  are  given  the  stu¬ 
dent,  and  the  timer  is  set  for  one-minute 
writings;  later,  for  two  minutes.  Students 
check  their  papers  for  errors. 

If  the  student  has  followed  instructions 
in  developing  these  drills,  he  is  now  ready 
to  transcribe  frwn  his  own  notes.  The 
teacher  will  dictate  a  list  of  easy  phrases. 
Students  are  asked  to  transcribe,  using  the 
same  form  for  writing  as  on  the  previous 
drills. 

The  rates  of  speed  may  be  lower  on  this 
transcription,  because  students  may  write 
notes  carelessly  or  incorrectly,  and  this  will 
cause  hesitation  in  reading.  At  this  point 
the  students  will  learn  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  clear  notes.  I  have  found  that  they 
will  strive  to  improve  shorthand  outlines 
after  the  experience  of  this  day’s  work. 

Lists  of  brief  forms  are  dictated,  and 
rates  of  speed  and  accuracy  are  checked  by 
transcribing  for  one-minute  periods.  'The 
students  watch  for  improvement  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  transcription  of  each  drill. 

Introducing  the  Letter 

Drill  work  takes  up  half  the  class  period 
on  the  following  day.  During  the  second 
half  of  the  period  the  students  transcribe  an 
easy  letter  from  their  shorthand  text.  We 
follow  this  procedure: 

I  ask  one  member  of  the  class  to  read 
aloud.  As  the  letter  is  read,  the  students 
decide  on  the  punctuation  to  be  used;  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  they  discuss 
the  proper  punctuation. 

No  attempt  is  made,  at  this  time,  to  set 
up  a  letter  style.  The  students  are  told  to 
use  marginal  stops  set  as  on  the  drill  para¬ 
graphs.  'They  are  instructed  to  keep  their 
eyes  on  the  shorthand  copy  and  to  try  to 
complete  the  transcription  of  the  entire 
letter  before  the  timer  rings.  Students  who 
complete  the  letter  before  the  time  set  are 
to  read  over  the  transcript  carefully  and 
make  corrections  where  mistakes  are  found. 
This  letter  is  then  checked  for  errors. 

For  the  next  lesson,  the  students  bring 
to  class  a  pad  of  letterhead  paper. 

Materials  in  the  space  beside  the  type¬ 
writer  include  only  such  articles  as  are 
needed  in  the  process  of  taking  dictation  and 
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transcribing;  namely,  a  pad  of  letterhead 
paper,  an  eraser,  an  erasing  shield,  a  short¬ 
hand  notebook,  and  a  fountain  pen.  Failure 
to  arrange  these  materials  for  easy  reach  will 
retard  production.  Each  student  is  provided 
with  a  placement  chart. 

The  dictation  is  given  at  80  words  a 
minute.  Students  are  then  directed  in  the 
steps  of  inserting  the  paper  in  the  machines, 
setting  the  marginal  stops,  and  deciding  on 
the  proper  line  for  the  placement  of  the 
date.  These  motions  should  become  automa¬ 
tized  so  that  only  a  few  seconds  are  needed 
to  prepare  the  material  for  transcribing. 

The  letter  form  for  the  day’s  transcrip¬ 
tion  and  the  type  of  punctuation  to  be  used 
are  announced.  No  typing  is  allowed  until 
the  signal  is  given. 

Transcribing  time  includes  all  typing, 
making  erasures  and  corrections,  and  time 
spent  in  consulting  the  dictionary.  For  a 
100- word  letter  the  timer  is  set  at  61/2  niin- 
utes.  The  body  of  the  letter  will  contain 
100  words;  to  that  figure  I  add  20,  which 
will  include  the  additional  words  required 
for  the  date,  inside  address,  complimentary 
closing,  the  typed  company  name,  the  dic¬ 
tator’s  title,  and  the  initials  of  the  dictator 
and  the  stenographer.  The  total  number  of 
words  will  be  approximately  120,  which 
should  be  transcribe  in  6  minutes.  I  allow 
30  seconds  for  erasures  and  references  to 
the  dictionary.  When  the  timer  rings,  all 
transcription  must  stop.  I  read  the  letter, 
and  the  students  check  for  errors. 

A  Preriew  Drill  Assignment 

The  drill  assignment  for  the  following 
day  consists  of  phrases  and  works  found  in 
the  letter  that  is  to  be  dictated  for  transcrip¬ 
tion.  The  drill  assignment,  in  other  words, 
is  a  preview  of  the  work  to  be  transcribed. 
A  different  letter  style  and  method  of  punc¬ 
tuation  may  be  introduced.  A  diagram  of 
the  letter  is  written  on  the  blackboard  as 
a  guide  to  be  followed. 

Students  complete  the  letter  and  read  for 
corrections;  if  they  complete  the  process  be¬ 
fore  the  timer  rings,  they  raise  their  hands. 
1  write  on  the  board  the  rate  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  for  that  point.  As  soon  as  I  have  re¬ 


corded  the  time  on  the  bladcboard,  I  erase 
the  figure  so  that  the  next  student  who  raises 
his  hand  will  make  no  mistake  in  the  rate 
of  speed  at  which  he  has  transcribed. 

This  process  of  developing  the  student’s 
ability  to  transcribe  with  speed  and  accuracy 
must  be  accomplished  gradually,  starting 
with  easy  material.  The  instruction  should 
include  the  different  letter  forms  and  styles 
of  punctuation. 

When  the  students  become  able  to  turn 
in  complete  letters,  I  describe  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  mailable  letter.  This  is  the  goal 
of  the  class  as  the  work  continues. 

When  the  students  have  developed  alert¬ 
ness  in  transcribing  the  easier  material,  I  be¬ 
gin  to  use  more  difficult  letters.  After 
twelve  40-minute  periods  on  the  beginning 
lessons,  I  find  the  average  student  writing 
mailable  letters  at  20  words  a  minute. 

Speeding  Up  Production 

This  rate  of  transcription  in  the  begirt  • 
ning  lessons  has  been  accomplished  on  one 
letter  only.  The  student  is  now  ready  to 
attempt  this  speed  on  two  letters.  Material 
is  dictated  at  80  words  a  minute,  and  the 
timer  is  set  for  a  transcribing  rate  of  20 
words  a  minute,  allowing  one  minute  for 
time  consumed  in  making  erasures  and 
changing  papers. 

Again  I  record  on  the  board  the  speed  for 
students  who  complete  the  dictation  (this 
time,  of  both  letters)  before  the  timer 
rings. 

The  teacher  must  be  alert  to  discover  the 
individual  problems  of  the  students  as  they 
write.  After  the  timer  rings,  he  may  be 
able  to  direct  some  student  in  the  proper 
arrangement  of  the  material  or  in  making 
an  erasure  more  quickly.  There  are  many 
suggestions  that  can  be  made  to  improve  the 
habits  of  the  transcription  student. 

When  the  students  complete  two  letters 
within  the  time  allotted,  I  add  to  the  as¬ 
signment  the  addressing  of  an  envelope. 
This  is  to  be  done  in  30  seconds. 

Transcription  students  must  be  trained  to 
make  carbon  copies  of  each  letter.  Atten- 
ti(Mi  to  proper  arrangement  of  the  material 
must  be  emphasized  at  this  point.  The  tim- 
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ing  of  transcription  letters  with  carbon 
copies  may  be  started  with  the  production 
of  two  letters.  This  plan  may  be  changed 
to  three  and  later  to  four  or  more  as  the 
students  develop  ability  to  handle  materials 
quickly  and  to  transcribe  faster. 

I  set  as  the  goal  the  transcription  of  four 
letters  containing  a  total  number  of  450 
words.  These  letters  are  dictated  at  80 
words  a  minute.  The  material  is  new  mat¬ 
ter  and  is  transcribed  at  20  words  a  minute. 
One  carbon  of  each  letter  and  an  envelope 
for  the  first  letter  are  required.  The  timer 
is  set  for  25  minutes. 

As  the  students  complete  the  assignment, 
they  hand  the  papers  in  at  the  teacher’s  desk. 
The  time  is  recorded;  and  by  the  use  of  a 
scale,  which  has  been  prepared  beforehand, 
the  speed  is  quickly  determined.  A  record 
of  each  day’s  transcription  is  kept. 

Standard  for  Grading 

The  student  continues  to  work  toward  his 
goal — four  mailable  letters  transcribed  at 
20  words  a  minute.  As  a  standard  for 
grading  a  set  of  papers  that  are  submitted 
for  acceptance  as  mailable  letters,  I  use  the 
following  method. 

Grade  A.  If,  in  a  set  of  four  letters,  all  are 
mailable  (our  standard  of  mailability  was  ex¬ 
plained  earlier  in  this  article),  a  grade  of  A  is 
given  and  three  "points”  are  recorded. 

Grade  B.  If  three  of  the  four  letters  trans¬ 
cribed  meet  the  standard,  the  student  receives  a 
grade  of  B  and  two  points. 

Grade  C.  If  only  two  letters  of  the  set  of  four 
are  mailable,  a  grade  of  C  is  assigned. 

Grades  D  and  F.  If  only  one  letter  of  the  four 
is  mailable,  a  grade  of  D  is  given.  Sets  that  fail 
to  meet  the  standard  receive  a  grade  of  F. 

Only  A  and  B  sets  earn  "points”  for  the  stu¬ 
dent.  He  must  have  20  points  in  order  to  begin 
to  advance  toward  the  next  objective.  If,  within 
ten  days,  a  student  transcribes  forty  complete 
letters  that  meet  the  requirements  as  to  accuracy 
and  speed,  he  has  earned  his  20  points. 

Twenty-five  words  a  minute  for  transcrip¬ 
tion  speed  is  the  next  goal.  'The  dictation 
material  becomes  more  difficult  now,  for 
the  student  must  be  trained  to  meet  office 
conditions.  For  the  twenty-five-word  rate 
of  transcription,  the  total  number  of  words 
in  the  dictated  material  is  increased  to  650 
and  the  rate  of  dictation  to  100  words  a 
minute. 


By  studying  every  article  on  transcription 
that  falls  into  my  hands,  I  modify  and  sup¬ 
plement  my  plan  of  teaching.  As  a  result 
of  discussions  with  several  outstanding 
business  educators,  I  have  gleaned  ideas  that 
spur  me  on  to  improve  my  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  presenting  this  subject  so  that  the 
students  will  leave  my  classroom  equipped 
with  a  training  that  meets' the  needs  of  the 
businessman. 


Tri-State  to  Meet  in  Cleveland 
On  April  25  and  26 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Tri-State  Commercial  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  that  organization  will  hold  its  spring 
meeting  in  (Cleve¬ 
land,  at  the  Statler 
Hotel.  Former 
spring  meetings  have 
always  been  held  in 
Pittsburgh.  The 
dates  for  this  year 
are  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday,  April  25  and 
26. 

Friday  night  will 
be  devoted  to  view¬ 
ing  the  exhibits  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  social  meeting.  On 
Saturday,  a  business  meeting  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  greetings  from  Charles  Lake,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland.  Out¬ 
standing  educators  and  businessmen  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  panel  discussion  of  "Business 
Education  Today.” 

Tri-State  officers  are  as  follows: 

President:  W.  B.  Elliott,  Elliott  School  of 
Commerce,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 

First  Vice-President:  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  High 
School,  Munhall,  Pennsylvania 

Second  Vice-President:  Elizabeth  A.  Seberry, 
Langley  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Secretary:  Zelma  Bundy,  John  Marshall  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Treasurer:  Robert  L.  Fawcett,  Peabody  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


W.  B.  Elliott 
President 


Reading  the  B.E.W.  is  most  inspiring 
to  me.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  keeps  the 
groove  of  teaching  from  turning  into  a  rut. — 
D.  L.  Heinemeyer,  Head  of  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  York,  Nebraska. 
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6,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms 


Classified  by  John  Robert  Gregg 
According  to  the  Lessons  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 


This  list,  of  which  the  first  installment  words  of  business  letters  and  letters  of 
was  published  in  the  Business  Educa-  application  and  recommendation. 

TION  World  for  January,  1941,  contains  The  entry  6  for  example,  means 

the  6,000  stenographically  useful  words  that  apparatus  is  in  the  sixth  thousand  in 

from  the  famous  Horn  list  of  the  "10,000  order  of  frequency  in  the  entire  list  of 

Words  Most  Commonly  Used  in  Writing."  "A  Basic  Writing  Vocabulary — 10,000 

The  omissions  represent  words  that  are  dis-  Words  Most  Commonly  Used  in  Writing." 

tinctly  nonbusiness  words  or  derivatives  The  unit  and  paragraph  numbers  shown 
offering  no  difficulty.  Among  the  sources  are  those  in  the  Anniversary  Edition  of  the 
of  the  original  list  were  at  least  1,593,292  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 


9  fullness 
1  fully 
6  f^overn 
5  governed 
I  >?overnment 
4  uovernor 
1  look 
1  number 

4  overlook 
1  position 
1  purchase 

5  purchaser 
1  question 

5  questionnaire 
1  remember 

6  remembers 

5  remembrance 
1  school 
5  skill 
1  sure 
1  surely 
9  surety 
1  usual 

1  wish 

2  wished 


H  94 

1  afternoon 
4  bonus 

3  cool 
7  cooler 

3  famous 

4  forenoon 
9  Rulf 

3  mood 

2  moon 
2  mud 

7  muslin 
2  none 

2  noon 

3  nut 

4  smooth 

7  smoothly 


2  cook 

8  crooked 

9  cushion 

2  foot 
7  hook 

7  pudding 

3  pull 

6  pulley 

8  Pullman 

7  shook 
2  sugar 
1  took 


6  puzzle 
3  reduction 

2  rough 

3  rub 

3  rubber 
10  ruffle 

2  rug 
8  rugged 

6  rust 
10  rusty 

8  scrub 

9  shovel 
10  shrubs 

4  shut 
9  spur 

5  status 

9  strut 
2  stuff 

8  subtle 

7  thrust 

2  thus 

4  tough 

3  truck 

6  tub 

7  umbrella 

9  uneasiness 

5  uneasy 

10  uneven 

4  unhappy 
1  up 

7  uphill 

3  upper 

10  uppermost 

5  upset 
10  usher 

4  utmost 

5  utter 

7  utterance 
4  utterly 

6  vigorous 

8  vigorously 

Short  OO 

7  butcher 


6  root 
3  route 

5  routine 

6  rude 
6  rumor 
3  shoe 

5  shoot 
10  shrewd 

9  soothe 

6  soup 

8  souvenir 

9  spoon 
9  spruce 
9  stool 

10  stoop 
5  threw 
1  through 

5  tool 

6  tour 
1  true 

7  truest 
1  truly 
1  who 

1  whom 


CHAPTER 

IV 


Unit  10 
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Short  U 


6  apparatus 

8  bucket 
io  buckle 

9  buff 

8  buffet 

9  bulbs 

6  bulk 

3  butter 

10  cluster 
1  com>le 
9  cuff 

3  cup 
1  cut 

4  deduction 
1  does 

i  dozen 
8  dozens 
(y  duck 
8  dug 
3  dull 
3  dust 

7  dusty 
6  flood 

1  fur 

3  honey 

8  humbug 

6  lettuce 

2  luck 

9  luster 

7  mustard 

1  once 
7  plug 

2  plus 

3  production 


5  accrued 

5  blew 
1  blue 

7  boom 

8  boot 

6  booth 

6  bouquet 
8  broom 
10  brunette 

5  coupe 

6  crude 

1  do 

5  drew 

8  flew 

2  food 

9  foods 

10  foolishly 

6  fruits 
9  glue 
4  grew 
9  groom 
2  group 

6  juvenile 

7  loop 
2  loose 

2  lose 

9  perusal 
9  prune 

3  roof 


1  care 

4  cares 

1  carried 

5  carrier 
4  carries 
1  carry 

1  charge 
1  charged 
1  clear 

9  clearance 
9  clearer 

3  clearly 

10  clearness 
1  enough 

6  especial 

1  especially 
1  expect 

4  expectation 

1  expected 

2  force 

3  forced 

5  forces 
1  full 

6  fullest 


4  bus 

2  choose 

5  conscientious 

4  conscious 

9  consciously 

6  consciousness 

2  cousin 

3  desirous 

5  fuss 

6  goose 

6  gracious 
9  husky 

7  judicious 

7  juice 

3  precious 
2  shoes 
1  us 

8  vicious 


H  97 

10  waffle 

7  wage 

8  wager 

3  wages 

4  wagon 

7  wagons 
1  wait 

3  waited 

8  waiter 
10  waitress 

9  waiver 
1  walk 

3  wall 
6  walnut 
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8  ware 
2  wash 
washer 
waste 
watch 
watches 
water 
way 
we 

weapon 
wear 
10  weave 
8  weed 
wei/jh 
weij^ed 
weighs 
weight 
wet 
10  whale 
4  wheat 
wheel 
whence 
whim 
whip 
whirl 
whisper 
whistling 
w 
w 
wi 


dth 
How 
n 

nner 
t 

tness 
tty 
woke 
women 
wood 
woodwork 
wool 
woolen 
wore 
worn 
woven 


If  99 

W  dash 

6  beware 
5  dwell 
9  equip 

3  equipped 

8  equity 

4  hardware 

7  liquid 
3  queer 

9  query 
2  quick 

8  quicker 
2  quit 

7  quota 
1  quote 

9  sequel 
10  squad 


3  square 
8  squeeze 

7  swallow 
10  swamp 

8  swollen 
7  swore 

7  twin 
10  twist 

Sw  and  circle 

9  suede 

7  suite 

4  swear 

6  sweat 

3  sweater 
9  sweaters 

8  sweep 

1  sweet 

7  sweeter 
10  sweetly 

5  sweetness 

3  swell 

8  swept 

8  swift 

9  swiftly 

4  swim 

6  switch 

If  100 

2  ahead 

3  await 

6  awaited 

4  awake 
8  awaken 
1  away 

6  awoke 

If  102 

1  accept 

3  acceptance 

5  bodies 

2  body 

1  bring 

3  duties 

2  duty 

2  explain 

2  explaiution 

6  explanatory 
1  fall 

4  fallen 

3  false 

1  follow 

2  followed 
1  further 

3  furthermore 
1  gone. 

1  house 

3  housekeeping 

2  houses 
2  natural 

2  naturally 
1  nature 
1  particular 
1  particularly 


2  remark 
1  reply 
1  report 

5  reporter 
1  room 

1  suppose 

1  whether 

2  whose 
1  word 

1  world 

6  worldly 

Unit  12 

If  104 

8  yacht 

2  yard 

7  yarn 

1  year 

9  yearbook 

5  yearly 

8  yearn 

6  yeast 

6  yell 

2  yellow 

1  yet 

8  yoke 

3  youth 

If  105 

Ng 

9  anger 

5  angle 

7  angles 

3  angry 

10  cling 

4  finger 
4  fingers 

8  fling 
4  gang 

3  hang 

9  hangers 

4  hungry 

8  linger 

6  rang 

2  ring 

5  sang 

7  sanguine 
10  shingle 

3  sing 
2  song 

1  spring 

4  string 

5  swing 

9  swinging 
7  wing 

10  wring 
1  wrong 
10  wrongly 

Nk 

7  anchor 


1  bonk 
4  banker 
7  bankers 
1  blank 

6  blanket 

7  drank 
3  frank 

3  frankly 
6  frankness 
3  ink 
9  link 

3  pink 

4  rank 
4  sink 

9  sprinkle 

8  uncles 
10  wink 

10  wrinkles 

If  106 

En 


7  untrue 

5  unwilling 

Em 

10  embarrass 
10  embodied 

9  embrace 

6  emphasis 

Im 

10  impart 

7  impatience 
9  imperial 

1  impossible 
5  impress 

2  impression 
7  impressive 
5  impulse 

Ex 


1  things 

9  woridngs 

Ingly 

2  exceedingly 

5  seemingly 

6  willingly 

If  107 

4  unknown 
9  unnecessarily 

3  unnecessary 

If  109 

1  along 
1  among 
1  answer 
3  answers 

1  bill 

2  billed 

3  built 
1  car 

4  carload 

1  character 

3  communicate 

2  communica¬ 
tion 

1  correct 

3  correction 
3  correctly 

8  correctness 
1  effect 
1  effort 
1  else 

3  elsewhere 

8  enlisted 

1  experience 

1  friend 

9  friendliness 

2  friendly 

6  incorrect 
1  list 

3  lists 
1  long 

1  longer 
1  recent 

1  return 

2  strength 

7  strengthen 
1  strong 

3  stronger 

4  strongest 
3  strongly 
1  thank 

5  thanked 
1  thanking 
I  thanks 

7  unanswered 
1  yes 
1  young 
1  younger 


5  enforce 

3  engine 

4  engineer 
4  engineers 
8  engines 


enroll 
ensuing 

In 

nch 

incomplete 
ncur 
ndebted 
indebtedness 
indeed 
infection 
infer 

inference 
inferior 
infinitely 
inform 
install 
installation 
hvalid 
invasion 
invention 

Un 

10  unchanged 

9  uncommon 
6  unconscious 

10  unconsciously 
10  undo 

5  unfair 
9  unfinished 
5  unlike 

8  unlikely 

9  unlimited 

8  unloaded 

9  unpacked 


3 

10 

10 

5 

3 

4 
8 
1 
7 

4 
9 

5 

7 
9 
1 
5 

8 
10 

8 

9 

7 


examme 

examiner 

examiners 

exceed 

excess 

excessive 

excessively 

exchange 

excursion 

exhibit 

exhibited 

exhibition 

exhibits 

expansion 

expense 

expiration 

explicit 

explode 

explosion 

exquisitely 

x-ray 

Ings 

bearings 

beings 

blessings 

clippings 

dealings 

doings 

drawings 

earnings 

evenings 

fastenings 

feelings 

greetings 

happenings 

meetings 

mornings 

openings 

readings 

savings 


If  you  teach  ahorthaiuL  be  sure  to  turn  to  the  BX.W.  Transcription  Projects, 
on  pages  619-621.  Beginning  this  month,  two  sets  of  letters  are  offered. 
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A  First  Lesson  in  Bookkeeping 

Using  the  Balance-Sheet  Approach 

ETHEL  M.  DONEY 
High  School,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Editor's  Note — This  introductory  lesson  plan 
was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  balance-sheet- 
approach  division  of  a  contest  open  to  bookkeep¬ 
ing  teachers,  which  was  conducted  by  the  Business 
Education  World  and  announced  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber,  1940,  issue.  With  her  prize-winning  lesson 
plan  Miss  Doney  submitted  a  splendid  collection 
of  exhibits.  Each  of  them  plays  a  part  in  illustrat¬ 
ing  points  of  interest  in  the  lesson. 


The  introductory  lesson  in  any  subject 
puts  any  teacher,  whether  experienced 
or  beginning,  right  up  in  a  comer  with 
the  eyes  of  enthusiastic  students  upon  him 
and  their  ears  ready  to  hear  what  he  has  to 
tell  them.  After  some  forty-five  or  fifty 
minutes,  most  of  those  students  have  reached 
one  of  two  decisions:  (1)  "What  a  dope!” 
or  (2)  "Say,  he’s  good!” 

If,  after  I  have  used  the  following  lesson 
plan,  the  students  shcHild  vote  against  it,  I 
should  never  question  their  decision;  I 
should  say  to  myself,  "A  mistake  is  an  asset 
if  I  don’t  make  it  twice.”  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  should  vote  for  it,  I  should 
feel  very  happy.  I  respect  their  decisions. 

I  use  the  following  supplies  in  presenting 
the  first  lesson,  using  the  balance-sheet  ap¬ 
proach: 

1.  A  bookkeeping  text. 

2.  One  sheet  of  ledger  paper  for  each 
student.  (They  like  to  begin  using  something 
new.) 

3.  Ink  and  pens  for  those  who  do  not 
have  fountain  pens. 

4.  Exhibits  of  former  methcxls  of  keeping 
records. 

My  desk  is  free  from  detailed  lesson 
plans. 

The  Plan  of  Presentation 

I  present  the  first  lesson  by  talking  to  the 
students  as  follows: 


Bookkeeping  is  record  keeping.  The  art 
of  record  keeping  began  in  the  long,  long 
ago  when  families  dwelt  in  caves  and  made 
their  living  by  hunting  and  fishing.  When 
night  came,  the  prehistoric  family  gathered 
within  the  cave  for  protection  from  the  dan¬ 
gers  that  lurked  in  the  darkness.  By  the 
light  of  a  wood  fire,  the  head  of  the  family 
group  recorded  stirring  events. 

While  the  sun  was  still  high  in  the 
heavens,  this  man  and  his  fellows  had  at¬ 
tacked  a  mammoth. 

At  this  point,  I  show  a  simple  drawing  of  a 
cave  man  engaged  in  outlining  on  his  cave  wall 
the  attack  of  two  men,  armed  with  clubs,  on  a 
mammoth. 

The  ancient  Romans  kept  current  records 
on  tabellae.  These  were  tablets  of  wood 
covered  with  a  layer  of  wax.  The  writing 
was  done  with  a  stylus. 

This  exhibit  is  a  piece  of  wood  (part  of  a 
cigar-box  cover),  JVz  by  7  itKhes  in  size,  on 
which  is  a  layer  of  wax  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
On  it,  in  capital  letters  like  those  used  by  the 
Romans,  are  scratched  the  Latin  words,  VENI 
VlDl  VICl.  Almost  every  student  will  recognize 
these  words  as  Latin  and  many  will  recall  their 
meaning. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
scrolls  made  of  parchment  of  papyrus  on 
which  to  record  important  events. 

The  exhibit  illustrating  this  statement  is  a 
scroll  made  by  fastening  the  ends  of  a  strip  of 
wrapping  paper,  18  inches  long  and  8  inches  wide, 
around  smooth  wood  rods  long  enough  to  project 
beyond  the  paper. 

In  Egypt,  records  were  made  on  perfor¬ 
ated  tablets  of  ebony,  slate,  or  ivory,  which 
were  strung  on  rods  or  cords. 

To  illustrate  these  tablets,  I  have  large  bars  of 
white  soap,  cut  to  about  half  their  origiiul  thick¬ 
ness,  with  designs  carved  on  diem.  Each  bar  of 
soap  has  a  hole  pierced  in  one  corner  for  hang¬ 
ing  from  a  stout  string. 

The  Babylonians  and  the  Assyrians,  about 
5.000  years  ago,  impressed  their  wedge- 
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shaped  (cuneiform)  writing  characters  on 
tablets  of  moist  clay.  Then  they  baked  the 
clay  until  it  became  as  hard  and  durable  as 
brick. 

In  Europe,  the  monks  lived  in  rooms  like 
prison  cells,  and  ate  their  simple  meals  to¬ 
gether  in  a  room  called  the  refectory.  They 
prayed  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  but  praying  was 
not  all  they  had  to  do.  Work  of  every  kind 
they  were  obliged  to  do,  and  they  did  it  joy¬ 
fully. 

The  monks  did  fine  handwork.  Before 
printing  was  invented,  all  books  had  to  be 
written  by  hand,  and  the  monks  were  the 
ones  who  did  this.  They  copied  the  old 
books  in  Latin  and  Gredc.  One  monk  would 
slowly  read  the  book  to  be  copied,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  monks  at  one  time  would  write 
what  he  dictated. 

The  pages  of  the  books  were  not  made  of 
pap>er  but  of  calfskin  or  lambskin,  called  vel¬ 
lum. 

These  old  bodes  were  called  "manu¬ 
scripts,”  which  means  "handwritten.”  Some 
of  these  manuscripts  have  been  beautifully 
hand-printed  with  loving  care,  the  initial  let¬ 
ters  and  borders  ornamented  with  designs  of 
flowers  and  vines  and  birds  and  pictures  in 
red  and  gold  and  other  colors.  If  the  monks 
hadn’t  done  this  copying,  many  of  the  old 
boeJes  would  have  been  lost  to  us. 

Records  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Now,  let  us  cross  to  our  own  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  ancient  Peruvians  kept  records  and 
sent  messages  by  means  of  the  quipu,  a 
series  of  knotted  strings  of  different  colors. 
Red  stood  for  soldiers,  yellow  for  gold, 
white  for  silver,  and  green  for  com.  A  sin¬ 
gle  knot  meant  10;  two“  single  knots  meant 
20;  and  a  double  knot,  100. 

Quipu  served  many  purposes.  Besides 
their  use  in  reckoning,  they  were  used  for 
keeping  annals  of  the  empire;  for  transmit¬ 
ting  orders  to  outlying  provinces;  for  regis¬ 
tering  details  about  the  army;  and  for  pre¬ 
serving  records  of  the  dead,  with  whom 
quipu  were  buried. 

The  quipu  I  exhibit  is  made  of  a  braided  white 
cord,  about  six  inches  long,  to  which  are  attached, 
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at  intervals,  short  pieces  of  colored  embroidery 
floss,  with  one  or  more  knots  tied  in  them. 

The  North  American  Indian  recorded 
events  in  his  life,  or  in  the  life  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  or  his  tribe,  on  hides,  which  the  squaws 
prepared  by  scraping  flesh  and  hair  from 
the  skins  of  animals  killed  in  the  hunt. 

To  illustrate  this,  I  exhibit  a  pencil  drawing  of 
an  Indian  engaged  in  painting  designs  on  an  ani¬ 
mal  hide. 

This  picture  \here  I  show  the  picture  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  following  paragraph"]  shows 
the  census  roll  of  an  Indian  band.  The  small 
characters  represent  the  names  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  and  the  number  of  strokes  be¬ 
low  tell  the  number  in  the  family. 

For  this  exhibit,  I  have  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper 
showing  six  simple  pen  drawings — of  a  fish,  an 
oak  leaf,  a  sun,  an  eagle,  a  snake,  and  a  star — 
with  several  short  vertical  lines  drawn  below  each 
design. 

Frontier  Bookkeeping 

The  back  of  the  door  served  many  coun¬ 
try  merchants  as  a  place  to  keep  records, 
and  chalk  took  the  place  of  ink.  When  a 
customer  bought  merchandise  without  pay 
ing  for  it,  the  storekeeper  chalked  it  up  on 
the  door.  When  the  debtor  paid,  the  bill 
was  erased. 

A  pen  drawing  of  a  door,  with  a  few  names 
and  grocery  purchases  itemized  in  chalk,  illustrates 
this. 

When  the  element  of  credit  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  the  person  who  received  goods 
did  not  immediately  give  something  in  ex¬ 
change  for  them,  it  became  desirable  to 
make  some  record  of  the  transaction. 

Before  the  majority  of  men  knew  how  to 
write,  many  ingenious  devices  were  resorted 
to  in  order  to  keep  a  record  of  debts. 

One  of  these  devices  was  the  notched 
stick.  Notches  were  cut  along  the  edge  of 
a  small  stick  of  wood,  one  notch  for  each 
article  this  was  to  be  paid  for  at  some 
future  date.  The  stick  was  then  split  from 
end  to  end  through  the  notches,  one  part 
being  kept  by  the  creditor,  and  the  other  by 
the  debtor.  When  the  time  of  settlement 
came,  the  creditor  presented  his  half  of  the 
stidc  as  his  bill;  the  debtor  produced  the 
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illustrate  the  description  of  the  illuminated 
manuscripts  made  by  the  monks.  Pupils  who 
notice  the  absence  of  these  devices  some¬ 
times  provide  them  in  order  to  earn  extra 
credit.  One  of  my  pupils  once  looked  up 
the  cuneiform  writing  and  made  some  pic¬ 
tures  and  symbols  on  modeling  clay.) 

Notes  on  the  Presentation 

The  foregoing  plan  presupposes  that  de¬ 
tails  of  class  organization  have  been  per¬ 
formed. 

No  part  of  the  plan  should  be  read  to 
the  students.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to 
describe  interestingly  each  of  the  exhibits. 
He  should  pause  each  time  a  student  wishes 
to  ask  a  question  or  offer  informaticMi. 

The  questions  listed  for  study  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  are  merely  "type”  questions.  My 
idea  is  to  get  the  pupils  interested  to  the 
extent  that  they  will  want  to  find  the  an¬ 
swers. 

No  time  should  be  wasted.  If  a  question 
does  not  bring  a  ready  response,  the  teacher 
should  give  a  hint  regarding  the  answer. 

If  this  lesson  plan  is  used,  I  believe  the 
students  will  reach  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions: 

1.  The  teacher  has  the  ability  to  correlate 
bookkeeping  with  other  subjects. 

2.  The  teacher  did  some  work  for  the 
class  beside  the  usual  detailed  lesson  plan. 

3.  The  teacher  expects  the  students  to 
work. 

4.  Extra  work  will  be  rewarded. 

5.  Bookkeeping  is,  and  always  has  been, 
a  useful  subject. 


other  half  and  the  two  were  matched  to¬ 
gether. 

If  the  creditor  attempted  to  increase  the 
bill  by  adding  an  extra  notch  or  so,  the 
absence  of  corresponding  notches  on  the 
debtor’s  stick  showed  the  attempted  fraud. 

To  illustrate  this,  I  have  two  notched  sticks, 
both  split  and  tied  with  string.  The  notches  match 
when  one  pair  of  halves  is  put  together,  but  one 
half  of  the  other  pair  shows  an  extra — fraudulent 
— notch. 

Let’s  go  modern  now  and  examine  a 
present-day  record  of  bookkeeping.  On  page 
...  of  your  textbook  is  a  record  called  a 
balance  sheet,  which  we  will  study  together. 

This  balance  sheet  has  a  heading  which 
has  three  parts.  Gin  you  name  the  three 
parts  ? 

In  what  order  are  these  arranged? 

The  body  of  the  balance  sheet  has  three 
main  parts ;  what  are  they  ? 

Where  are  these  placed  on  the  balance 
sheet? 

As  you  look  at  the  different  kinds  of  as¬ 
sets,  could  you  give  a  definition  of  an  asset? 
Liability? 

Proprietorship  ? 

I’m  going  to  give  you  an  equation: 
A  =  L  -j-  P.  Who  can  interpret  it  for  us? 

Can  anyone  illustrate  it  with  a  simple 
problem  ? 

Show  how  it  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  illustration  in  your  textbook. 

If  I  had  given  you  only  the  assets  and 
liabilities,  could  you  have  found  the  pro¬ 
prietorship  ?  How  ? 

Tomorrow  we  shall  rate  one  another  on 
our  first  balance  sheet.  Your  assignment  is 
to  make  a  balance  sheet  similar  to  the  model 
on  page  ...  for  Exercise  ...  [I  discuss  the 
problem  with  the  class.} 

If  anyone  wishes  to  earn  extra  credit  for 
some  additional  work,  he  may  bring  to  class 
any  time  this  week  a  report  on  any  early 
methods  of  keeping  records  that  we  have 
not  discussed  today,  or  he  may  make  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  an  early  record-keeping  device 
like  any  I  have  showed  you.  I’ll  gladly  help 
you  if  you  need  any  assistance. 

(My  collection  of  exhibits  does  not  in¬ 
clude  any  imitations  of  the  Assyrian  cunei¬ 
form  inscriptions,  nor  have  I  anything  to 
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A  Plan  to  Promote 
Business  Office  Placements 


CARLTON  A.  PEDERSON 


A  FEW  years  ago,  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Unemployment  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  the  Governor  of  each  state:  "What  are 
you  doing  about  unemployment?” 

This  message  brought  action.  Perhaps  a 
similar  telegram  should  be  sent  to  each 
school  in  the  United  States,  asking:  "What 
are  you  doing  about  placing  your  gradu¬ 
ates?” 

It  appears  that  many  of  our  business  edu¬ 
cators  are  doing  something  about  finding 
jobs  for  their  students.  1  was  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  Dorothy  M.  Jrffinson’s  article 
entitled  ”Use  Radio  to  Place  Your  Gradu¬ 
ates,”  published  in  the  B.E.W.  last  May.* 
After  reading  this  article,  I  thought  that  I 
might  take  my  turn  in  passing  on  an  idea 
or  two  from  our  experiences  at  San  Jose 
State  College. 

San  Jose  State  College  is  the  oldest  edu¬ 
cational  institution  west  of  the  Rockies.  Our 
present  enrollment  is  approximately  4,000 
students,  with  about  one-third  taking  one 
or  more  business  subjects.  At  present  we 
are  offering  complete  two-year  junior  col¬ 
lege  and  four-year  senior  college  courses 
with  majors  in  accounting,  merchandising, 
secretarial,  and  general  business.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  offer  the  special  secondary  creden¬ 
tial  to  prospective  business-education  teach¬ 
ers.  Our  entire  program  has  been  planned 
along  vocational  lines,  with  the  belief  that 
a  proper  business  education  must  include 
three  things;  namely,  guidance,  training, 
and  placement. 

*  Dorothy  M.  Johnson,  "Use  Radio  to  Place 
Your  Graduates,”  The  Business  Education  World, 
May,  1940,  pp.  748-751. 


During  the  past  few  years,  we  have  had 
a  very  active  Commerce  Club  with  an  aver¬ 
age  membership  of  about  125  students.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  quarter  of 
1940,  the  treasurer  reported  a  rather  large 
surplus;  and  so  the  club  decided  to  do  a 
little  spending.  The  members  voted  to 
sponsor  an  annual  San  Jose  State  College 
School  of  Business  Dinner,  with  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  closer  relationship  between 
our  school,  the  alumni,  and  the  business 
leaders  of  the  Bay  Area. 

Planning  the  Dinner 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  getting  for 
our  dinner  speaker  Dean  Hugh  Jackson, 
of  the  Stanford  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness.  His  talk  on  "The  Qualities  for 
Leadership  in  Business”  was  inspiring  to 
both  students  and  businessmen.  Other 
speakers  included  a  leading  businessman, 
our  appointment  secretary,  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  student. 

As  soon  as  the  main  speaker  accepted  our 
invitation  to  address  the  gathering,  letters 
were  sent  out  to  one  hundred  alumni,  fifty 
selected  business  leaders,  and  the  graduating 
students  of  our  Business  School.  We  do  not 
claim  that  these  letters  are  the  last  word 
in  business  correspondence,  but  we  do  know 
that  they  brought  results  far  beyond  our 
expectations.  For  that  reason,  I  am  includ¬ 
ing  copies  of  these  letters  in  case  other 
schools  would  like  to  try  a  similar  venture. 

Letter  to  Graduating  Students 
Dear  Mr . 

It  won’t  be  long  now  before  you  will  want  to 
contact  a  local  business  or  professional  man  for 
employment. 
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Here  is  your  chance  to  meet  a  number  of  the 
leading  business  executives  of  San  Jose.  The 
Business  School  is  planning  a  dinner  for  your 
beneht  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  April  12,  at 
the  St.  Claire  Hotel.  A  large  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  and  about  forty  of  the  leading  business  men 
of  San  Jose  and  the  Bay  Area  will  be  present. 
This  get-together  has  been  arranged  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  downtown  leaders  and  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  meet  you. 

To  make  sure  your  evening  will  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  benefit  to  you,  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  separate  the  tables  into  various  interest 
groups.  For  example:  if  your  field  is  accounting, 
you  will  sit  with  the  men  who  are  the  potential 
employers  of  students  trained  in  accounting.  Spe¬ 
cial  employer-student  groups  will  be  available  for 
all  the  major  fields  of  business,  accounting,  mer¬ 
chandising,  and  secretarial. 

But  that’s  not  all!  You  can  eat,  listen  to  out¬ 
standing  business-men  speakers,  enjoy  entertain¬ 
ment,  converse  with  experts  in  your  field  from 
the  local  stores,  meet  your  friends,  and  all  for 
only  $1.  This  |1  may  be  the  best  investment  you 
will  ever  make. 

Look  ahead  now  and  plan  to  attend  The  Busi¬ 
ness  School's  First  Annual  Dinner.  Reservations 
must  necessarily  be  limited,  so  either  pay  |1  or 
return  the  enclosed  ticket  at  the  stand  outside 
Room  135A  by  April  9. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  attend. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Chairman,  Arrangements  Committee 

The  foregoing  letter  was  sent  out  in  order 
to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  dinner  to  the 
students,  and  also  as  a  means  of  selling 
tickets.  Actual  sales  were  made  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  students  receiving  letters. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  School 
of  Business  Alumni. 


#  About  Carlton  Pederson:  Instructor  in  San 
Jose  (California)  State  College.  Degrees  from 
University  of  North  Dakota  and  University  of 
Siouthem  California;  studying  toward  a  doctorate 
at  Stanford  Graduate  School  of  Business. 
Formerly  with  Nash  Finch,  wholesale  grocers, 
in  Minneapolis;  one  year  on  the  faculty  of  San 
Bernardino  Senior  High  School.  Chief  pro¬ 
fessional  interests:  student  placement  and  retail 
co-operative  programs.  Member  of  Pi  Omega  Pi. 
Hobby:  golf. 


the  envelope  and  make  reservations  for  an  enjoy¬ 
able  evening  with  your  old  friends. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Chairman,  Arrangements  Committee 

P.  S.  If  you  want  an  additional  ticket  for  an¬ 
other  Business  School  graduate  or  guest,  just 
put  another  dollar  in  the  envelope  and  we  will 
send  you  an  additional  ticket.  Reservations  must 
be  in  by  April  9- 

The  response  from  the  letter  to  the  alumni 
was  very  encouraging.  Of  a  total  of  100 
letters  sent  out,  57  tickets  were  sold.  Some 
of  the  alumni  helped  in  our  promotional 
work  by  sending  out  penny  postal  cards  to 
their  old  classmates. 


Letter  to  Businessmen 

Mr . ,  President 

First  National  Bank 
First  and  Santa  Qara  Streets 
San  Jose,  California 
Dear  Mr . : 

You  have  been  chosen  by  the  students  and 
faculty  of  the  San  Jose  State  College  School  of 
Business  to  be  our  guest  at  the  First  Aimual 
Spring  Banquet  which  will  be  held  at  7  p.m.  on 
April  twelfth  in  the  Sainte  Claire  Hotel. 

It  is  our  desire,  in  giving  this  banquet,  to 
bring  about  a  more  intimate  relationship  between 
the  School  and  the  business  leaders  in  this  area. 
We  solicit  your  advice  and  counsel  that  we  may 
present  business  with  a  better  and  more  ade¬ 
quately  trained  personnel.  You,  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  businessman,  can  give  us  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  your  needs  and  the  needs  of  business 
in  general,  and  your  presence  at  this  First  An¬ 
nual  Banquet  will  encourage  and  stimulate  the 
two  hundred  business  students  who  will  attend. 

An  excellent  program  has  been  arranged.  The 
guest  speaker  for  the  evening.  Dean  Hugh 
Jackson,  of  the  Stanford  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  will  talk  on  the  timely  and  pertinent 
subject,  "The  -Qualities  for  Leadership  in  Busi¬ 
ness."  In  addition  to  Mr.  Jackson’s  talk,  several 
other  features  have  been  arranged  to  make  the 
evening  a  most  enjoyable  one. 


Letter  to  Alumni 
Dear  Mr . : 

On  April  12  the  San  Jose  State  College  School 
of  Business  is  holding  its  First  Annual  Spring 
Banquet  for  students,  graduates,  and  leading  busi¬ 
ness  people  of  the  Bay  Area.  Prominent  leaders 
in  every  field  of  business  will  be  present.  There 
will  be  an  outstanding  speaker,  entertainment, 
good  food,  and  fun  galore. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  get  together  again 
with  some  of  the  old  gang — those  you  haven’t 
seen  since  graduation  day.  You  owe  yourself  that 
promised  vacation  from  the  regular  routine.  Your 
old  classmates  and  the  members  of  the  faculty 
are  looking  forward  to  seeing  and  talking  with 
you  at  the  banquet. 

For  your  convenience  we  are  enclosing  a  ticket 
and  a  stamped  envelope;  so  just  slip  a  dollar  in 
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We  are  enclosing  your  complimentary  ticket. 
One  of  the  Business  School  Students  will  call  on 
you  soon  to  learn  whether  you  will  he  able  to 
attend. 

We  sincerely  look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  and  feel  certain  that  you  will 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  line  program. 

G>rdially  yours. 

Chairman,  Arrangements  Committee 

This  letter  was  sent  to  a  select  group  of 
fifty  businessmen;  forty-three  attended 
the  banquet.  The  idea  of  having  a  student 
call  on  each  businessman  to  take  him  to  the 
banquet  proved  to  be  very  valuable  from 
the  standpoint  of  building  student-business 
friendships.  This  gave  the  businessmen  a 
chance  to  see  some  of  our  best  students  as 
they  would  appear  on  the  job.  It  also  as¬ 
sured  the  mingling  of  businessmen  with 
students;  ordinarily,  all  the  men  would  have 
gathered  in  one  group. 

Badges  of  different  colors  were  prepared; 
each  person  attending  the  dinner  received 
a  badge  on  which  his  name  and  occupation 
were  stated.  The  colors  of  the  badges  cor¬ 
responded  to  the  color  theme  carried  out 
in  the  decorations  of  the  banquet  hall. 

A  six-page  bulletin  was  prepared  by  the 
students  and  distributed  at  the  banquet.  The 
material  in  the  bulletin  was  carefully  se¬ 
lected  so  that  it  would  appeal  to  the  busi¬ 
nessmen,  the  students,  and  the  alumni.  The 
president  of  the  Merchants’  Association 
contributed  a  short  article,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  co-operation 
between  school  and  business.  There  was 
just  enough  humor  in  the  bulletin  so  that 
it  served  as  an  excellent  means  of  breaking 
the  ice  between  businessmen  and  students. 
On  the  outside  cover  of  the  bulletin  there 
was  a  reproduction  of  our  annual  Alpha 
A1  Sirat  Award,  with  two  big  question 
marks  on  it. 

The  Alpha  Al  Sirat  Award 
A  permanent  plaque  award  is  made  an¬ 
nually  to  the  outstanding  man  graduate  and 
the  outstanding  woman  graduate  as  chosen 
by  the  faculty,  the  graduating  seniors,  and 
a  representative  group  of  businessmen.  The 
name  is  derived  from  "Alpha,”  meaning 
first,  and  "Al  Sirat,”  which  in  mythology 
was  said  to  be  a  narrow  bridge  over  an 


abyss  between  this  world  and  the  next, 
which  must  be  passed  by  everyone  who 
would  enter  paradise.  (Most  of  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  were  much  amused  by  the  inference 
that  the  business  world  was  a  paradise.) 

We  have  established  a  rather  compre¬ 
hensive  rating  system  in  selecting  the  win¬ 
ners  of  this  award.  The  main  steps  in  this 
selection  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  be  eligible  for  the  award  the  student 
must  have  a  general  average  of  1.8  and  a  busi¬ 
ness  subject  average  of  B  or  2. 

2.  After  the  eligibility  list  is  made  up,  each 
Business  School  faculty  member  rates  the  candi¬ 
dates  in  order  of  preference — 1,  2,  3,  etc.  The 
faculty  rating  counts  45  per  cent  toward  final 
selection. 

3.  The  entire  senior  class  of  the  Business 
School  votes  for  one  outstanding  man  and  one 
outstanding  woman.  The  list  of  men  and  women 
candidates  are  then  given  a  separate  order  rank 
rating  according  to  the  number  of  votes  received. 
The  student  vote  counts  30  per  cent  toward 
final  selection. 

4.  A  committee  of  three  businessmen  (per¬ 
sonnel  managers)  interviews  the  three  highest 
men  and  the  three  highest  women  candidates, 
and  then  gives  a  separate  composite  order-rank 
rating  for  the  men  and  for  the  women.  This 
committee's  rating  counts  25  per  cent  toward  the 
final  selection. 

5.  The  above  ratings  are  inverted,  weighted, 
and  totaled  for  each  candidate,  with  the  highest 
man  candidate  and  the  highest  woman  candidate 
receiving  the  award. 

As  the  selection  worked  out  last  year,  the 
businessmen’s  vote  was  the  deciding  factor. 
By  giving  the  businessmen  an  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  selecting  the  award  winners, 
we  feel  that  a  better  feeling  will  be  stimu¬ 
lated  between  our  school  and  business. 

I  have  given  a  rather  detailed  description 
above  of  the  mechanics  behind  our  first 
annual  School  of  Business  Banquet,  because 
I  feel  that  other  schools  may  be  interested 
in  a  similar  venture.  Although  our  school 
includes  both  four-year  and  two-year  college 
students,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  same 
plan  could  not  be  carried  out  for  a  junior 
college  or  senior  high  school. 

After  the  dinner,  we  received  numerous 
letters  from  local  businessmen  wherein 
they  freely  offered  their  full  co-operation 
toward  making  our  educational  program 
more  practical  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
student,  the  community,  and  business  itself. 
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Some  businessmen  have  given  us  valuable 
books  for  our  library. 

The  good  will  established  from  this  din¬ 
ner  has  been  especially  helpful  in  our  co¬ 
operative  retail  selling  program,  in  that 
businessmen  are  much  more  eager,  now,  to 
participate  in  the  program.  Two  months 

''More  Open 


after  the  dinner,  the  Appointment  Office 
reported  that  it  had  already  noticed  a  very 
favorable  reaction  in  the  form  of  an  in¬ 
creased  call  for  our  1940  graduates. 

We  feel  that  our  efforts  were  well  repaid. 
We  hope  that  other  educational  institutions 
may  benefit  from  our  experiences. 

Than  Usual” 


anua 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
cover  of  the  January  Gregg  Magazine, 
the  English  counterpart  of  our  sister  journal 
for  students.  The  Gregg  Writer.  That  the 
English  continue  their  regular  work — subject 
to  change  without  notice — is  obvious;  that 
they  have  uncomplainingly  fitted  their  lives 
around  the  war  is  equally  apparent  from  a 
reading  of  this  issue  of  the  Gregg  Magazine. 

War  terms  have  become  part  of  everyday 
speech.  Iris  Vallins,  in  writing  on  short¬ 
hand  penmanship,  says,  "The  first  thing  we 
have  to  understand  about  shorthand  is  that 
to  write  it  slowly  is  rather  like  trying  to  fly 
a  Spitfire  at  50  miles  an  hour!” 

The  announcement  of  O.G.A.  contest 
prize  winners  opens  breezily,  "Well,  con¬ 
sidering  the  Blitz  and  the  Black-out,  and  the 
general  State  of  Affairs,  .  .  .  the  contest 
has  not  done  too  badly!” 

The  magazine  presents  a  crossword  puz¬ 
zle,  with  the  notation  that  it  w'as  composed 
in  an  air-raid  shelter. 

There  is  a  picture  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Merriman, 
president  of  the  National  Gregg  Association, 
a  scholarly  looking  man  wearing  academic 
robes.  He  has  just  been  aw^arded  the  George 
Cross  "for  conspicuous  bravery  in  bomb  dis¬ 
posal  W'ork.” 

The  shorthand  dictation  material  in  the 
Gregg  Teacher,  which  is  the  B.E.W.’s  trans- 
Atlantic  sister  magazine,  is  full  of  wartime 
phrases.  One  letter  concerns  air-raid  insur¬ 
ance.  Another  speaks  calmly  of  van  drivers 
who  ”do  their  work  entirely  in  the  black-out 
hours  and  in  the  time  of  the  major  air  raids 
and  our  answering  barrage.” 

Starkly  different  from  this  casual  accept¬ 
ance  of  catastrophe  is  a  single  footnote  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Nancy  Beryl  Marshall.  Miss 
Marshall  was  one  of  twenty-five  students  of 
the  Gregg  School,  Southampton,  who  won 
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certificates  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  ex¬ 
amination  for  writing  shorthand  at  140 
words  a  minute.  The  footnote  in  the  list 
of  winners  is  her  brief  obituary.  She  died 
"as  the  result  of  enemy  action.”  She  was 
sixteen  years  old. 


^WO  ARTISTIC  TYPEWRITING  con- 
d-  tests  close  on  the  same  date,  April  15. 

The  Third  Annual  Artistic  Typing  Contest 
is  open  to  students  in  schools  where  typewrit¬ 
ing  is  taught.  Cash  prizes,  medals,  and  rib¬ 
bons  will  be  awarded  to  the  winners  in  the 
various  divisions  of  this  contest. 

The  First  Annual  Open  Artistic  Typing 
Contest  is  open  to  teachers,  stenographers, 
typists,  and  the  general  public.  Prizes  similar 
to  those  mentioned  above  will  be  awarded. 

For  complete  information  regarding  both 
contests,  write  to  the  sponsor  and  manager, 
Julius  Nelson,  Windber  High  School,  Wind- 
ber,  Pennsylvania. 
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Economic  Geography  Series 


Douglas  C.  Ridgley,  Editor 


An  Approach  to  High  School  Geography 

VERN  K.  SPITZER 


Editor's  Note — In  this  article,  Miss  Spitzcr 
presents  a  plan  for  conducting  a  high  school 
course  in  geography  based  on  active  student  par¬ 
ticipation. 

l^ss  Spitzer  prepares  extensive  directions  and 
suggestions  for  the  students.  The  students  are 
then  set  to  work  in  small  committees  to  make  use 
of  all  available  resources  in  the  preparation  of 
selected  topics  for  formal  oral  reports  before  the 
class.  The  plan  thus  calls  for  student  initiative 
in  obtaining  and  correlating  information  from 
many  sources.  Experience  is  gained  in  group  co¬ 
operation,  in  making  use  of  varied  sources  of 
information,  in  systematic  organization  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  amd  in  speaking  before  an  audience. 

Miss  Spitzer  provides  her  students  with  more 
than  100  pages  of  mimeographed  material  for  use 
during  the  semester.  She  will  send  a  complete  set 
of  her  instructions  on  request.  The  package  will 
be  sent  by  express  collect,  as  this  is  less  expensive 
than  by  first-class  mail.  The  request  may  be  sent 
to  Miss  Spitzer  at  her  school  address. — Douglas 
C.  Ridgley,  Series  Editor. 

IN  the  East  St.  Louis  (Illinois)  High 
School,  geography  is  offered  as  a  one- 
semester  course  in  the  senior  year.  No 
geography  is  oflFered  in  the  early  years  of 
the  high  school,  and  geography  is  combined 
with  history  in  a  social-studies  program  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

In  ^e  senior  year  of  the  high  school, 
geography  is  organized  as  a  course  in  gen¬ 
eral  geography,  although  the  curriculum 
name  of  the  subject  is  Qimmercial  Geog- 
ra{^y.  The  term  "general  geografrfiy” 
allows  opportunity  for  the  physical  factors, 
the  economic  factors,  or  the  political  fac¬ 
tors  to  be  stressed  as  needed  in  a  one- 
semester  high  school  course. 

The  Plan  of  the  Course 

The  semester  of  twenty  weeks  is  divided 
into  five  periods  of  three  weeks  each,  with 
five  weeks  as  a  "margin  of  safety”  for  in¬ 
evitable  interruptions  and  for  extra  time 
that  may  be  required  on  the  more  compre¬ 


hensive  surveys.  The  five  divisions  are 
designated  as: 

Cartographic  Survey 
Physical-Human  Survey 
Mathematical -Climatic  Survey 
Political-Human  Survey 
Economic-Human  Survey 
Three  periods  of  one  week  each  are 
alloted  for  each  survey.  These  periods  are 
designated  as: 

Assignment-Working  Period,  First  Week 
Expression  Period,  Second  Week 
Testing  Period,  Third  Week 

Directions  for  the  Survey  Unit 

On  the  first  day  of  the  assignment-work¬ 
ing  period,  mimeographed  sheets,  present¬ 
ing  three  items  for  the  study  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  survey,  are  distributed  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  class.  The  three  items  are: 

1.  Your  Goals — Aim  at  These.  This  ma¬ 
terial  includes  a  statement  of  the  purpose, 
the  background,  and  the  aims  of  the  unit 
of  study. 

2.  Study  Guide.  The  study  guide  is  an 
outline  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  survey. 
It  enables  the  student  to  organize,  in  sys¬ 
tematic  form,  information  gathered  from 
textbooks,  library  reading,  observation,  con¬ 
versation,  and  other  sources. 

3.  To  Help  You  Help  Yourself.  This  is 
a  complete,  indexed  list  of  all  necessary  and 
available  reference  material,  directing  the 
student  to  the  text,  to  library  references,  to 
pictures,  to  diagrams,  and  to  other  sources 
in  the  study  of  the  unit. 

Directions  for  the  Semester 

With  the  first  survey  unit,  three  addi¬ 
tional  mimeographed  sheets  are  given  to 
each  student,  to  remain  in  his  possession 
throughout  the  semester.  These  sheets  con¬ 
sist  of: 

1.  A  Topical  Index.  In  this  index,  all 
material  in  the  class  text  is  grouped  and 
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paged  under  seven  heads:  (1)  Physical,  (2) 
Political,  (3)  Historical,  (4)  Economic, 
1^5)  Scientific,  (6)  International,  (7)  Oc¬ 
cupational.  This  plan  makes  it  possible  for 
each  student  to  use  his  textbook  as  a  ready 
reference  book  rather  than  as  a  reading  book 
only. 

2.  Share  the  Work,  or  Pupil  Procedure 
lor  Unit  Study.  The  sheet  contains  de¬ 
tailed  suggestions  and  directions  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  co-operative  groups,  each 
group  to  consist  of  four  students,  seated  at 
one  classroom  table.  Each  group  acts  as  a 
committee  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  an 
assigned  topic  during  the  Assignment- 
Working  Week.  This  table  group  elects 
one  of  its  members  as  director.  Individual 
members  of  the  group  are  to  gather  informa¬ 
tion  during  the  study  time  at  school  or  at 
home,  to  make  a  report  to  the  table  group 
each  day,  and  to  aid  in  planning  the  final 
presentation  to  the  class  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  week,  which  is  known  as  the  "report” 
or  "expression”  period. 

3.  Your  Ammunition  Depot.  The  sheet 
bearing  this  heading  enumerates  thirty-two 
specific  suggestions  concerning  material 
that  is  not  found  in  the  reference  lists;  for 
example  (numbers  are  the  numbers  in  the 
list  of  thirty-two) : 

(4)  Look  for  information  not  suggested  in  the 
study-guide  to  help  you  understand  the  unit  or 
topic  being  studied  (history,  literature,  science, 
customs,  etc.) 

(3)  Find,  in  newspapers,  magazines,  or  other 
publications,  statements  or  quotations  that  relate 
to  the  unit. 

(12)  Choose  a  related  book  or  chapter  to  re¬ 
view  or  to  read  to  the  class. 

(18)  Visit  local  stores,  noting  goods  and  their 
places  of  origin.  Note  prices  of  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  products. 

(27)  Prepare  an  outline  to  be  followed  by 
your  group  in  assembling  material. 


♦  About  Vern  K.  Spitzer:  Teaches  geography 
and  letter  writing  in  Senior  High  School,  Eak 
St.  Louis,  Illinois.  A  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  with  all  the  geography  credits 
that  were  available.  Chief  interests:  aerotuiutics 
and  meteorology.  She  drives,  swims,  rides,  and 
wants  to  learn  to  fly.  Likes  weather  gadgets, 
saddle  horses,  wresding  matches.  Dislikes 
having  her  picture  taken. 


4  About  Dr.  Douglas  C.  Ridg- 
ley.  Series  Editor:  Professor  of 
geography  in  education,  Qark 
University.  Formerly  director 
of  geography  of  the  A.E.F. 
University  in  France;  headed 
the  geography  department  of 
Illinois  State  Normal  Univer¬ 
sity.  Fellow  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society.  Holds 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  National 
Council  of  Geography  Teachers  for  **outstand- 
ing  contributions  to  educational  geography.” 


(28)  Study  stereographs,  film  strips,  specimen 
displays,  post  cards,  and  other  visual  aids  in  order 
to  add  to  your  knowledge  of  a  topic. 

(29)  Foreign-student  correspondence — your 

own  or  someone  else's  may  prove  of  interest. 

At  the  time  of  distribution,  these  sheets 
are  discussed  with  the  class,  and  suggestions 
are  made  and  directions  given  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  plan  of  procedure  throughout  the 
first  survey  unit  and  throughout  the  semes¬ 
ter. 

Work  Begins  on  a  Survey 

With  the  objectives  and  problems  of  the 
unit  clearly  in  mind,  the  table  groups  are 
then  permitted  to  choose,  for  oral  presenta¬ 
tion,  the  study-guide  division  in  which  they 
are  most  interested.  Using  the  reference 
list,  the  study-guide  outline,  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  geography  room,  the  members 
of  the  table  group  assemble,  illustrate,  and 
prepare  a  comprehensive  oral  report  on  the 
selected  topic,  approximately  twenty-five 
minutes  long.  This  work  develops  during 
the  assignment-working  week. 

During  the  report,  or  expression,  period, 
reports  are  presented  in  the  order  of  the 
study  guide,  the  first  two  divisions  of  which 
are  so  planned  that  they  do  not  require 
so  much  preparation  as  the  later  divisions 
and  are  ready  for  presentation  when  the 
report  period  begins. 

In  this  report  period,  each  group  really 
teaches  the  class  by  presenting  what  the 
table  group  has  learned.  In  their  reports, 
students  are  expected  to  make  skillful  use 
of  visual  aids,  such  as  maps,  graphs,  pic¬ 
tures,  specimens,  and  other  materials. 

The  members  of  the  student  audience 
obtain  accurate  and  detailed  information. 
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making  notes  for  reference  and  asking 
questions  at  the  close  of  the  group  report. 

The  testing  period  follows  the  report 
week,  all  students  being  held  responsible 
for  the  essential  information  of  each  re¬ 
port. 

At  the  dose  of  the  report  period,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  mimeographed  material  for 
the  unit  is  distributed,  consisting  of  the 
"application  sheets”  headed  "Can  You — Do 
You.^”  These  sheets  contain  problems  and 
projects  based  on  the  entire  unit.  During 
the  test-period  week,  these  application  sheets 
arc  to  be  completed  by  each  student,  work¬ 
ing  alone.  The  sheets  then  go  to  the  teacher 
for  grading. 

All  student-guide  information  is  filed  in 
noteboc^s,  so  that  students  have  at  hand  the 
references  necessary  to  complete  the  appli¬ 
cation  sheets.  This  comprehensive  testing 
plan  of  each  unit  requires  students  to  survey 
the  entire  field  of  study.  Each  student  has 
aided  in  the  preparation  of  a  complete  re¬ 
port.  He  has  actively  listened  to,  and  re¬ 
corded  notes  concerning,  all  group  reports. 
He  has  become  acquainted  with  references 
on  each  division  of  the  study  guide.  Thus, 
each  student  obtains  and  assimilates  from  his 
own  study  and  from  oral  reports  sufficient 
information  to  m«et  the  requirements  of  the 
testing  week.  Each  student’s  grade  is  based 
largely  upon  the  excellence  and  accuracy’ 
of  his  completed  application  sheets. 

Some  Results  of  the  Plan 

1.  When  this  approach  to  high  school 
geography  was  put  into  practice,  student 
initiative  began  to  appear.  As  a  spirit  of 
genial  competition  developed  among  the 
table  groups,  originality,  ingenuity,  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  characterized  classrewm  activities. 

2.  During  the  assignment-working  period, 
students  move  freely  but  quietly  about  the 
room,  examining  maps,  exhibits,  and  ref¬ 
erences.  At  their  round-table  conferences, 
special  topics  are  assigned.  Each  member 
reports  daily  to  his  group.  Each  table  group 
plans  for  a  co-operative  presentation  during 
report  week. 

3.  Concentration  of  effort  in  the  study 
of  a  selected  topic  leads  to  extensive  use 
of  textbook,  library  reference  books,  visual 


aids,  and  other  sources  as  an  investigation 
of  the  topic,  and  not  as  assigned  pages  for 
reading. 

4.  The  presentation  of  material  for  a  class 
report,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  minutes, 
calls  for  systematic  organization  of  material 
gleaned  from  many  sources,  for  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  portions  of  the  report  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  table  group,  and  for  careful 
planning  in  order  to  make  the  report  a 
unified  whole. 

5.  Since  all  students  must  complete  the 
study  guide  sheets  and  fill  out  all  applica¬ 
tion  sheets,  three  results  are  assured:  {a) 
close  active  attention  while  reports  are  be¬ 
ing  given;  {b)  note-taking  of  basic  in¬ 
formation  in  each  report;  (f)  increased 
student  participation  in  the  discussion  fol¬ 
lowing  the  report. 

6.  The  conversational  experiences  of  the 
table  group  and  the  public-speaking  ex¬ 
periences  of  report  week  give  training  in 
oral  expression.  Students  appear  before  an 
interested  audience  and  endeavor  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  messages  effectively.  Here  is  an 
exercise  in  oral  composition  or  public  speak¬ 
ing  that  has  the  essence  of  reality. 

7.  In  this  plan  of  teaching  geography,  the 
teacher  has  prepared  extensive  mimeo¬ 
graphed  directions  that  the  students  use  as 
guides.  Students  are  given  responsibilities 
that  call  for  co-operative  action.  Each  table 
group  is  a  co-operative  unit.  The  learning 
process  involves  student  activity  and  stu¬ 
dent  responsibility.  The  teacher  is  ready  to 
give  suggestions  and  advice  when  they  are 
requested. 

8.  This  plan  for  presenting  high  school 
geography  was  first  tried  by  the  writer  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year  1939-40.  The  results 
warrant  its  continuation  with  such  improve¬ 
ment  as  experience  may  suggest. 

- 4,  - 

Bits  from  Business,  published  by  the 
Commerce  Club  of  Eastern  Illinois  State 
Teachers’  College,  Charleston,  Illinois,  made 
its  debut  with  the  Christmas,  1940,  issue. 

Bits  from  Business  is  an  attractively  mimeo¬ 
graphed  periodical  of  fine  promise.  The 
Business  Education  World  takes  pleasure 
in  extending  its  congratulations  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  and  to  all  those  v^ho  contributed  to 
the  preparation  of  this  initial  issue. 
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Kitty  Dixon  Taylor — A  Tribute 


A  GREAT  shorthand  teacher  passed 
away  early  last  year,  but  mention  of 
her  death  was  delayed  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  precise  information 
.ibout  her  career. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  teachers 
who  received  their  training  under  the  in¬ 
struction  of  Miss  Kitty  Dixon,  and  many 
of  those  she  taught  have  been  among  the 
l^st  we  have  ever  known. 

Miss  Kitty’  Dixon — to  give  her  the  name 
by  which  she  was  best  known  in  the  teaching 
profession — began  her  career  as  a  student  in 
Gregg  College,  Chicago,  in  1900.  At  the 
end  of  her  course  of  study  she  became  an 
assistant  teacher  and  advanced  rapidly  until 
she  became  head  of  the  shorthand  depart¬ 
ment.  She  held  this  position  for  many  years, 
until  she  married  William  Taylor  and  they 
moved  to  California. 

Some  years  later,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  resumed  teaching  shorthand  in 
Los  Angeles  under  the  name  that  was  so 
widely  known  to  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country’.  Her  health  failing,  she  went  to 
Arizona.  There,  as  soon  as  her  health  im¬ 
proved,  she  established  the  Dixon  School 
(later  the  Arizona  School  of  Commerce)  in 
Phoenix.  With  this  school  she  was  associ¬ 
ated  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

In  1900,  Gregg  College,  Chicago,  was  the 
Mecca  of  shorthand  teachers,  who  flocked 
to  it  not  only  in  order  to  learn  a  new  and 
entirely  different  system  from  the  one  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  but  to  acquire  new 
and  different  methods  of  teaching  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Teachers  of  unusual  ability,  many  of 
whom  afterwards  achieved  notable  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  profession,  were  selected  to  con¬ 
duct  the  work.  Among  them  w’ere  the  late 
Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  afterwards  author  of 
Rational  Typewriting  and  a  w’hole  series  of 
textbooks  on  typewriting  and  secretarial 
w’ork ;  the  late  Charles  W.  Kitt,  previously  a 
recognized  authority  on  Munson  Shorthand; 
and  Mrs.  Frances  Effinger  Raymond,  who 
has  been  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office 


of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  since  that 
office  was  established  in  1912. 

One  day  Mrs.  Raymond  told  us  that  she 
had  a  student  problem  to  discuss.  There  was 
a  well-educated  young  woman  in  her  class, 
who  was  so  shy  and  timid  that  she  positively 
would  not  go  out  to  apply  for  an  office  posi¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Raymond  said,  "I  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  her,  as  she  has  reviewed 
the  Manual  at  least  five  times,  and  knows  it 
from  cover  to  cover.  My  classes  are  growing 
so  rapidly  that  I  cannot  give  all  the  students 
the  attention  they  need.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  'stragglers,'  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
this  young  lady,  a  Miss  Dixon,  might  be 
employed  to  attend  to  these  stragglers  until 
they  can  be  fitted  into  a  class.  It  is  the  only 
way  we  could  use  her,  because  she  is  so 
timid  that  she  would  not  be  willing  to  face 
even  a  class  of  six  students.  But  she  could 
handle  them  individually,  going  from  one 
to  another.” 

Mrs.  Raymond  brought  Miss  Dixon  to  the 
office;  we  were  not  favorably  impressed, 
because  she  was  so  nervous  that  she  actually 
stuttered.  Teachers  who  knew  Miss  Dixon 
at  a  later  period  will  read  that  statement 
with  incredulity,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
They  will  remember  her  only  as  the  very  per¬ 
sonification  of  poise  and  confidence,  a  quiet 
but  dominating  figure  in  the  classroom,  who 
could  face  a  classroom  containing  hundreds 
of  teachers  without  the  slightest  evidence  of 
nervousness.  The  personal  development  of 
Miss  Dixon  under  classroom  w’ork  was  the 
most  remarkable  I  have  ever  known. 

Of  all  the  teachers  whose  work  came  un¬ 
der  our  (ffiser\’ation  day  by  day.  Miss  Dixon 
was  the  most  thorough  and  conscientious. 
She  believed  implicitly  in  drill  for  accuracy, 
and  used  red  ink  lavishly  in  correcting  pa¬ 
pers.  Even  when  she  became  head  of  the 
shorthand  department,  she  had  every  student 
in  school  in  her  own  class  at  least  for  one 
period  each  day.  Then  she  collected  the 
notebooks;  to  enable  her  to  do  this,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  book  w'as  supplied  each  student  for 
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home  work.  We  learned  that  once  or  twice 
a  week  she  took  a  suitcase  filled  with  note¬ 
books  home  with  her,  even  after  night 
school,  and  sometimes  stayed  up  until  two 
or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  correcting 
them  in  red  ink.  We  remonstrated  with  her 
without  avail. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  we  gave  a  talk 
to  teachers  about  the  folly  of  "committing 
suicide  by  the  red-ink  route.”  Miss  Dixon 
knew  very  well  that  we  had  her  in  mind, 
but  she  merely  smiled — and  continued  using 
up  bottles  of  red  ink.  She  insisted  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of 
her  students.  When  we  argued  that  such 
woik  entailed  a  severe  drain  on  her  physi¬ 
cal  strength,  which,  if  continued,  would  in¬ 
evitably  result  in  poorer  work  in  the  class¬ 
room,  she  smiled  and  said,  "No,  Mr.  Gregg, 
you  know  that  I  love  to  do  it,  and  anything 
we  love  to  do  does  not  tire  us.” 

At  that  time  Progressive  Exercises,  a  tablet 
consisting  of  a  series  of  tests  on  the  lessons, 
was  very’  popular,  and  Miss  Dixon  used  that 
book  and  marked  all  the  mistakes  in  red  ink. 
We  thought  of  a  way  to  overcome  her  ob¬ 
jections.  We  took  a  copy  of  the  book,  wrote 
the  correct  shorthand  outlines  in  the  blank 
spaces,  and  had  the  correctly  written  tests 
reproduced  on  cards — a  card  for  the  test  on 
each  lesson.  On  the  completion  of  the  test  on 
a  lesson,  all  the  teacher  had  to  do  was  to 
hand  the  student  a  card  from  which  to  make 
his  own  corrections. 

When  we  showed  the  cards  to  Miss  Dixon 
she  displayed  no  enthusiasm — quite  the  re¬ 
verse.  She  said  that  plan  might  do  for  lazy 
teachers,  but  her  conscience  would  not  per¬ 
mit  her  to  use  the  cards.  Not  all  students, 
she  said,  were  honest  in  marking  their  work; 
not  all  of  them  could  even  see  where  their 
outlines  were  badly  written.  Besides,  she 
explained,  "I  like  to  know  how  well  each  of 
my  students  is  doing.”  So  the  cards  went 
into  the  discard! 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  work  Miss  Dixon  did  in  helping  students 
to  success  in  life.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  influence  of  her  patient  efforts  and 
fine  character  upon  those  who  were  under 
her  instruction.  We  shall  always  have  a 
deep  feeling  of  gratitude  and  even  reverence 


for  Kitty  Dixon,  and  we  are  sure  that  many 
hundreds  of  her  former  students — and  teach¬ 
ers  who  knew  her — will  share  in  our  pro¬ 
found  regret  at  the  departure  of  a  noble 
woman. — John  Robert  gregg. 

- 4* - 

A  Report  on  Co-operative 
Retail  Training 

HE  CO-OPERATIVE  retail  training 
plan  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Yonkers,  New  York,  now  entering  its  sec¬ 
ond  year,  is  working  so  successfully  that  the 
Business  Education  World  asked  Jarry 
West,  co-ordinator,  to  report  on  its  progress. 

Miss  West  reports  that  sophomores,  jun¬ 
iors,  and  seniors  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  receive  training  in  "retail  me¬ 
chanics,”  salesmanship,  poise,  personality, 
and  grooming.  Juniors  and  seniors  work 
in  Yonkers  stores  from  2  to  6  o’clock  on 
school  days  and  all  day  Saturday,  for  $3.50 
to  $4  a  week.  For  two  weeks  during  the 
Christmas  season,  sixty-five  students  worked 
full  time,  selling,  wrapping,  marking,  and 
in  stockrooms. 

The  local  merchants  are  very  receptive 
and  eager  to  have  a  source  from  which  they 
may  obtain  reliable  and  intelligent  personnel. 

One  student,  who  was  wrapping  and 
packing  in  a  department  store,  was  sent  on 
the  selling  floor  during  a  rush  period.  She 
sold  her  first  customer  $22  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 


HE  NEW  YORK  STATE  Education  De¬ 
partment  has  registered  all  four-year 
degree  courses  offered  by  Rider  College,  Tren¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  by  President  Franklin  F.  Moore. 

The  graduates  of  the  School  of  Education 
will  continue  to  be  certified  for  teaching  in  the 
commercial  departments  of  New  York  State 
high  schools.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  will 
be  registered  by  the  Division  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Rider  College,  a  coeducational  institution, 
was  founded  in  1863.  Courses  are  offered  in 
accountancy,  business  administration,  secretar¬ 
ial  science,  commercial  teaching,  journalism, 
and  finance. 
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A  Monthly  B.E.W.  Feature 


Co-operative 
Secretarial  Training 

WILLIAM  E.  HAINES 


Editor’s  Note — Because  of  the  outstanding 
success  of  co-operative  part-time  training  in  re¬ 
tail  selling,  the  B.E.W.  wishes  to  support  and 
publicize  similar  plans  in  connection  with  secreta¬ 
rial  training.  This  department  began  in  the  De¬ 
cember,  1940,  issue. 

William  E.  Haines,  supervisor  of  commercial 
education  for  the  public  schools  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  was  chosen  to  head  this  B.E.W.  de¬ 
partment  because  of  the  success  of  co-operative 
classes  in  the  Wilmington  high  schools. 


Foremost  among  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  operation  of  a  co¬ 
operative  program  is  the  question  of 
how  to  enlist,  persuade,  or  cajole  employers 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  participate. 

As  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  cer¬ 
tain  communities  are  ideally  suited  to  co¬ 
operative  part-time  classes  in  the  secretarial, 
accounting,  and  clerical  fields,  while  others 
are  lacking  in  adequate  office-employment 
opportunities.  Most  large  urban  centers  are 
likely  to  employ  huge  armies  of  so-called 
"white-collar”  workers,  while  a  relative  job 
scarcity  may  prevail  in  some  suburban  areas. 

Notwithstanding  these  geographical  dif¬ 
ferences,  the  vcKational  business-education 
curriculum  should  be  geared  to  the  occu¬ 
pational  needs  of  the  community  it  serves. 
The  chances  are  that  the  occupational  needs 
of  even  the  smallest  community  are  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  secondary-school  popula¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  a  co-operative  plan  need 
not  call  for  the  placement  of  a//  students 
in  in-training  jobs.  Only  those  who  have 
attained  a  suitable  degree  of  proficiency 
should  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the  job 
experience. 


There  is  no  easy  formula  for  obtaining 
co-operative  positions  for  students.  The 
task  calls  for  persistent,  dogged  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  co-ordinator,  the  students, 
and  the  teachers.  Happily,  the  results  are 
cumulative,  and  each  passing  term  finds  the 
undertaking  a  little  less  arduous.  Employers 
soon  become  "old  customers”  and  come  to 
look  upon  the  school  as  a  place  where  cer¬ 
tain  business  needs  can  be  served.  In  short, 
the  employer-contact  phase  of  co-operative 
education  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  sales 
function  calling  for  sound,  effective  promo¬ 
tional  effort.  Student-written  letters  of  ap¬ 
plication,  telephone  calls,  personal  visits, 
and  mail  correspondence  by  the  co-ordinator 
are  the  principal  tools  with  which  the 
placements  are  made. 

Justification  for  Co-operative  Placement 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Can  we 
justify  placing  students  in  co-operative  jobs 
when  permanent  employment  is  scarce?” 
If  student-learners  were  to  displace  full¬ 
time  employees,  the  answer  would  be  quite 
obviously  in  the  negative;  but  the  co¬ 
operative  employee,  or  student-learner,  in 
the  office  is  in  a  position  somewhat  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  machinist’s  apprentice. 
He  is  there  to  learn.  He  is  there  to  blend 
theory  with  practice. 

To  be  sure,  most  of  the  work  he  does  is 
productive  and  useful.  If  he  were  assigned 
unproductive  tasks,  the  job  experience 
would  be  pointless.  If  he  were  called  upon 
to  do  "made  work,”  he  had  better  have 
remained  in  school. 

The  work  performed  by  the  co-operative 
student  should  augment  rather  than  displace 
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that  done  by  regular,  full-time  employees. 

No  industr)’,  no  business  should  disavow 
its  responsibility  for  the  training  and  re¬ 
training  of  new  employees.  The  personnel 
manager  of  a  large  corporation  said  not  long 
ago,  *'It  costs  our  company  between  $100 
and  $300  to  train  a  new  stenographer,  and 
the  process  takes  between  two  and  six 
months.” 

Admittedly  the  employer  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility-  in  the  training  process,  however  well 
prepared  the  new  employee  may  be  when 
he  reports  for  work.  This  is  the  premise 
from  which  the  co-ordinator  can  obtain  the 
best  results  in  signing  new  participating 
employers. 

Just  as  surely  as  the  student  says  to  a 
prospective  co-operative  employer,  ”1  should 
like  to  apply  for  a  co-operative  position 
with  your  firm,”  just  as  surely  the  answer 
will  be,  "I  have  no  vacancies.”  Most 
business  organizations  have  a  closely  knit 
office  staff,  and  the  student  sedcing  experi¬ 
ence  is  just  another  job  seeker  to  the  hiring 
officer.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to  the  school 
to  show  this  executive  that  the  employing 
business  community  has  a  share  in  the 
training  process. 

Persuading  the  Employer 

A  recent  intersiew  with  a  prospeaive 
employer  sounded  something  like  this: 

The  biggest  single  financial  investment  your 
community  makes  is  in  its  public  schools.  As  a 
taxpayer  and  businessman,  you  have  a  vested  in¬ 
terest  in  our  youth,  for  they  will  become  your 
future  employees,  America's  citizens.  Their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  work  and  toward  democracy  itself  will 
largely  depend  upon  the  kind  of  start  they  get. 

There  is  a  wide  gap  betvi-een  school  and  the 
job,  which  you  can  help  to  bridge  by  joining  hands 
with  the  school.  However  w-ell  our  classes  may 
be  organized,  we  cannot  hope  to  simulate  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  real  business  situation.  You  can 
make  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  training  of 
our  youth  by  permitting  a  student-learner  to  come 
into  your  office. 

While  you  are,  perhaps,  well  staffed  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  doubtless  many  ways  in 
which  a  co-operative  can  be  of  real  assistance  to 
you.  At  best,  the  school  can  but  begin  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  vocational  training.  You  can  perform  a 
valuable  public  service  by  becoming  a  participat¬ 
ing  employer. 

This  psychology  seldom  fails  to  produce 


positive  results.  There  are  ver)-  few  em¬ 
ployers  who  will  not  respond  to  a  civic 
appeal.  Not  long  ago,  a  Wilmington  em¬ 
ployer,  to  whom  this  approach  had  been 
made,  spoke  as  follows: 

Our  company  agreed  to  take  co-operatives  purely 
for  civic  reasons.  Vi’e  felt  that  we  should  do  our 
bit  and.  quite  frankly,  we  had  no  little  misgivings 
as  to  their  value  to  our  firm.  After  two  months, 
we  have  changed  our  minds.  Our  co-operatives 
are  carrying  their  own  weight,  and  more.  Thev 
more  than  earn  their  co-operative  pay,  and  we  arc 
happy  to  krK>w  that  we  are  assisting  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  adjustment  of  our  youth. 

Plans  in  Macon,  Missouri 

Miss  Qeone  Farmer,  of  Macon,  Missouri, 
writes  us  that  her  school  is  studying  the 
problem  of  a  co-operative  plan  for  secre¬ 
tarial  students.  She  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
plan  they  have  in  mind  would  not  call 
for  reimbursement  to  the  student.  This, 
of  course,  would  be  impossible  for  trainees 
who  are  working  for  emplc^ers  coming 
under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act. 

The  plan  suggested  by  Miss  Farmer  would 
permit  the  student  to  work  only  in  the 
afternoons.  While  this  procedure  is  to  be' 
preferred  to  no  job  experience  at  all,  it 
has  certain  irffierent  weaknesses. 

In  the  first  place,  the  employer  should 
be  assured  continuity  of  scr%'ice.  If  the 
student  is  available  only  for  limited  periods 
during  the  day,  his  value  to  the  employer 
is  greatly  lessened.  While  the  employer  may 
be  expeaed  to  participate  on  civic  grounds, 
he  has,  at  the  same  time,  a  right  to  expect 
a  reasonable  return  from  hiS  co-operatives. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  student  who  reports 
for  but  two  hours  each  day  will  be  assigned 
to  do  odds  and  ends  of  tasks  that  will 
contribute  little  to  his  development. 

In  the  second  place,  the  value  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  lies  largely  in  his  ability  to  turn  out 
a  full  day’s  w’ork.  He  is  likely  to  think  of 
brief,  sporadic  job  experience  as  being  just 
something  "extra”  to  be  done.  We  shall 
be  interested  to  learn  more  about  the  plan 
finally  adopted  in  Macon. 

- - 

.  .  .  Man  is  not  the  creature  of  dreum- 
stances.  Grcumstances  are  the  creatures  of 
men.- — Disraeli. 
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Adventures  In 
Social-Business  Education 

LLOYD  L.  JONES 

No.  4 — A  Ninth-Grade  Homemaker  Thinks  About  Business 


IN  presenting  the  workbook  of  another 
student  of  junior  business  education,  I 
should  like  to  call  it  a  "Life  Career  Journal.” 
The  clippings,  illustrations,  articles,  and 
business  forms  are  all  pasted  on  the  backs 
of  the  workbook  sheets,  and,  although  ver}- 
bulky,  the  book  was  so  reinforced  that  none 
of  the  pages  came  loose  from  the  binding. 

The  girl  w  ho  prepared  it  is  evidently  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  career  as  a  housewife.  She 
has  so  many  pictures  of  young  w'omen,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  women,  and  old  women  as  success¬ 
ful  housekeepers,  wives,  and  mothers,  that 
her  book  really  represents  the  foundations  of 
a  business  career  as  a  housewife  and  mother. 
She  is  interested  in  health,  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  posture,  neatness  in  the  house,  har¬ 
monious  color,  and  artistic  furniture.  She 
illustrates  etticient  kitchens,  living  rooms, 
bedrooms,  and  sunrooms,  and  she  includes 
door  plans  of  houses  and  apartment  suites. 
She  not  only  emphasizes  the  choosing  of 
friends  and  the  getting  along  with  people 
on  her  present  social  and  economic  level,  but 
she  is  very  sympathetic  towards  boys  and 
girls  who  have  never  had  a  chance.  She  has 
many  pictures  of  low-standard  and  poverty- 
stricken  homes  with  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provements. 

She  says  that  a  business  career  as  a  house¬ 
keeper  carries  with  it  the  responsibility  for 
having  a  business  education  as  well  as  home- 
economics  courses.  She  pays  her  tribute  to 
shorthand  and  has  cut  out  several  pages  from 
the  Cregg  Writer  in  order  to  emphasize  not 
only  the  saving  of  time  but  also  to  illustrate 
the  means  by  which  she  expects  to  earn  a 
living  if  need  be.  She  says; 

Even’body  profits  from  arithmetic.  The  keeping 


of  home  records  is  very  much  hke  the  keeping  of 
otfice  records.  If  the  children  as  well  as  the  father 
and  mother  help  to  keep  records,  then  there  will 
not  be  so  much  arguing  about  where  the  money 
goes.  There  ought  to  be  a  family  meeting  every 
week  to  discuss  the  income  and  expenses.  That 
would  be  putting  business  into  practice  in  the 
home. 

In  regard  to  personality  she  says: 

Beauty  can  come  to  every  girl,  not  always  in 
motion-picture  beauty,  but  manners,  courtesy,  and 
health.  The  head  of  a  household  can  keep  her¬ 
self  beautiful  in  many  ways,  just  as  my  mother 
does. 


She  did  not  forget  that  there  are  many 
words  and  definitions  that  need  to  be  learned 
in  this  course.  She  says: 


Some  of  the  words  that  are  new  to  me  but  that 
are  commonly  used  in  business  are  listed  below-: 


comfortable 

complicated 

comptroller 

counterfeiting 

assume 

canceled 

accommodation 

repossessed 


dependent 

complex 

existence 

discounting 

legible 

payee 

finances 

liability 


energy 

motive 

indorsement 

evidence 

procedure 

reconciliation 

mortgage 

contract 


Her  handwriting  is  small,  neat,  and  legi¬ 
ble  in  the  project  sheets  and  forms.  There 
are  no  erasures  in  the  entire  book,  and  the 


Editor's  Note — Some  of  the  most  desirable 
outcomes  of  social-business  education  are  attitudes 
and  appreciations.  In  these  "Adventures  in  Social- 
Business  Education,”  Lloyd  L.  Jones  gives  an 
opportunity  to  look  in  the  minds  of  representative 
students  to  see  what  effect  social-business  educa¬ 
tion  has  had  on  their  attitudes  and  appreciations 
All  these  pupils  used  the  same  textbook  and 
work  book,  and  each  was  given  the  opportunity 
to  prepare  an  individual  notebook. 

Mr.  Jones  is  director  of  research  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company. 
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glue  or  paste  does  not  show  beyond  the 
edges  of  any  of  the  illustrations.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  what  she  says  about  house¬ 
hold  equipment  and  tools: 

The  sewing  machine  is  important  because  it  is 
used  by  housewives,  but  very  young  children  need 
toys  that  they  can  use  as  workmen  use  tools. 
Therefore  mothers  and  fathers  ought  to  study  and 
buy  the  right  kind  of  toys  for  the  children. 

Instead  of  emphasizing  the  hazards  of  au¬ 
tomobile  driving  by  adults,  she  shows  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  boy  and  girl  riding  bicycles  on 
the  side  of  a  country  road  and  not  riding  on 
the  concrete.  She  is  more  interested  in  safety- 
in  terms  of  children  and  the  hazards  that 
they  face  than  in  the  mechanical  devices  of 
adults.  In  addition,  she  has  several  pages 
devoted  to  improving  safety  in  the  home, 
with  suggestions  for  preventing  accidents  to 
children. 

Her  whole  book  seems  to  revolve  around 
an  immediate  career  as  she  goes  about  the 
business  of  helping  with  the  household  du¬ 
ties,  but  she  also  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  she  can  use  the  same  businesslike 
methods  in  her  own  home. 

Note:  A  well-worked-out  workbook  in 
junior  business  education  can  be  made  more 
valuable  to  the  student  than  all  the  read¬ 
ing  books,  especially  if  it  provides  for  self- 
realization. 

[Other  "Adventures  in  Social-Business  Educa¬ 
tion"  were  published  in  the  B.  E.  W.  for  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  1940,  and  for  January,  1941.'\ 

- « - 

ISS  FRANCES  ZIMMERMAN  has 
joined  the  faculty  of  Henderson  State 
Teachers  College,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas,  as 
an  instructor  and  critic  teacher  of  shorthand 
and  typing.  She  succeeds  Miss  Nolabelle 
Welch,  whose  change  of  position  was  reported 
in  our  November  issue. 

Miss  Zimmerman  took  undergraduate  work 
at  West  Virginia  University  and  Bowling 
Green  (Kentucky)  College  of  Commerce.  She 
holds  a  master’s  degree  from  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University.  For  the  past  two 
years  she  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Bowling 
Green  College  of  Commerce.  Previously  she 
had  been  critic  teacher  at  Concord  College, 
Athens,  West  Virginia,  and  had  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  Bluefield,  West  Virginia. 


The  new  ENGLAND  Business  College 
Association,  organized  in  1907,  has 
worked  uninterruptedly  for  thirty-four  years 
to  promote  the  cause  of  business  education 
throughout  New-  England.  The  Association 
has  gone  on  record  publicly  through  an  open 
letter  to  school  superintendents  and  principals 
regarding  the  following  five  points: 

1.  Each  member  of  the  Association  has 
signed  a  code  of  ethics. 

2.  The  Association  is  actively  engaged  in 
raising  the  standard  of  private  commercial 
school  education. 

3.  It  deplores  the  use  of  high-pressure 
methods  of  enrolling  students. 

4.  It  insists  on  expert  training  and  personal 
interest  in  all  students. 

5.  It  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  higher 
ideals  of  education. 

John  L.  Thomas  of  Waterville,  Maine,  is 
president  of  the  Association. 


Dr.  JAMES  R.  MEEHAN  was  promoted 
on  February  1  to  an  assistant  professor¬ 
ship  in  the  department  of  business  econom¬ 
ics  of  Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  He  heads  the  secretarial  training  and 
business  machines  courses  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Rudolf  Michels,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Dr.  Meehan  is  well  known  as  an  authority 
and  a  writer  on  business  machines.  He  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  yearbook  published  by  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Association  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  Vicinity,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  honorary  graduate  fraternity  in  business 
education.  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 


CHESTER  L.  SHEAFFER,  a  commercial 

teacher  in  Eichelberger  Senior  High 

School,  Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  has  been 

elected  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  national  audi¬ 
tor  on  the  Grand 
Council  of  Sigma 
Tau  Gamma,  nation¬ 
al  social  and  profes¬ 
sional  fraternity  in 
teachers’  colleges. 

The  election  took 
place  at  the  national 
conclave  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  De¬ 
cember  27-28. 

Mr.  Sheaffer  is  a 
graduate  of  the  State  Teachers  College,  In¬ 
diana,  Pennsylvania.  He  has  taken  graduate 
courses  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
expects  to  complete  r^uirements  for  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Striking  a  Balance 
In  Typing  Instruction 

ROBERT  FINCH 


WE  have  given  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  the  study  of  such  topics  as 
typewriting  methods,  techniques, 
and  the  development  of  accuracy.  We  all 
know  that  the  mechanics  are  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  in  the  teaching  of  typewriting. 
We  discuss  the  pro  et  con  of  rhythm,  and 
most  of  us  seem  to  agree  that  eyes  must 
be  kept  on  the  copy  and  that  correct  posture 
is  a  fundamental  part  of  ty’pewriting.  So 
interested  have  we  become  in  these  matters, 
how’ever,  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  the 
other  side  of  the  picture — the  motivation  of 
the  learner  and  (more  important)  the  state 
of  his  mind. 

While  we  are  busy  teaching  stroking,  the 
elimination  of  waste  movements,  and  other 
mechanics,  we  oftei*  forget  that  we  are 
teaching  young  people  whose  mental  state 
has  much  to  do  with  their  success  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  type. 

The  mechanics  represent  the  tangible  part 
of  our  instruction,  whereas  our  influence 
upon  the  mental  state  of  the  learner  is  in¬ 
tangible,  but  the  two  factors  are  interwoven. 
Eliminate  one  of  them,  and  the  instruction 
is  unbalanced. 

The  Teacher* s  Personality 
The  most  important  factor  in  influencing 
the  student’s  state  of  mind  is  the  personality 
of  the  teacher.  Many  typewriting  classes  are 
carried  along  by  the  sheer  weight  of  that 
personality,  but  few  teachers  can  carry  such 
a  load  day  after  day.  Yet,  our  own  habits, 
skills,  and  state  of  mind  have  so  definite 
an  effect  upon  the  class  that  it  is  imperative 
that  we  make  every  attempt  to  keep  that 
effect  a  positive  one.  Our  attitudes  of  help¬ 
fulness  and  encouragement  for  the  student 


are  just  as  important  as  knowing  how  to 
raise  the  student  from  the  letter  level  to  the 
word  level  of  typewriting. 

We  have  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  teacher’s  personality  for  some  time,  but 
thus  far  we  have  made  little  effort  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  factor  scientifically  in  our  teaching 
of  typewriting.  The  consensus  seems  to  be 
that  personality  is  made  up  largely  of  habits 
and  skills.  Studies  are  now  being  made  in 
the  field  of  general  personality.  Contrary 
to  public  opinion,  these  studies  seem  to 
show  that  personality  can  be  acquired. 

Some  teachers  can  fire  their  students  with 
enthusiasm,  while  others  seem  to  lack  that 
intangible  element  of  personality  which 
gives  enthusiasm  and  interest  to  their  classes. 
From  our  observations  it  appears,  however, 
that  a  positive  personality  and  good  teach- 
ing  go  hand  in  hand. 

Let*s  Ask  Ourselves  Questions 

As  a  step  toward  an  analysis  of  our  own 
personalities,  we  might  ask  ourselves  these 
questions,  which  are  based  upon  some  of 
our  habits  and  skills  in  the  teaching  of 
typewriting: 

1.  Do  I  have  any  unpleasant  mannerisms  in  my 
teaching? 

2.  Do  I  cheerfully  repeat  the  same  individual 
demonstration,  for  the  fourth  time,  to  some  "un¬ 
reasonably  slow"  pupil  in  my  class? 

3.  In  my  grading,  do  I  try  to  show  fairness  and 
equality  to  all? 

4.  Do  I,  by  the  use  of  motivation  devices, 
awards,  and  other  media,  aside  from  the  textbook, 
try  to  make  my  class  so  interesting  that  students 
will  enjoy  coming  to  it? 

5.  Do  I  demonstrate  effectively  and  explain 
adequately,  so  that  my  students  are  satisfied  and 
happy  at  their  own  rate  of  progress? 

6.  Do  I  know  my  subject  so  well  that  I  have 
the  respect  and  the  admiration  of  the  class? 
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7.  Vt'hat  kind  of  personal  appearance  do  I 
make  before  my  class? 

8.  Am  1  so  overburdened  with  the  seriousness 
of  typewriting  that  I  am  never  humorous  when 
the  occasion  permits? 

9.  Do  1  have  a  clear,  pleasing  voice? 

10.  Am  I  sympathetic  toward  the  poor  student 
who  is  having  dithculty  learning  the  correct  tech¬ 
nique  of  typewriting? 

Frank  answers  to  these  questions  may 
give  us  some  clue  to  this  elusive  matter  of 
personality. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  teacher  can 
solve  many  of  his  personal  problems  con¬ 
cerning  voice,  mannerisms,  and  appearance. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that,  often, 
we  are  not  aware  of  our  own  faults.  It  is 
easy  to  talk  too  fast,  to  become  careless  in 
our  dress,  or  to  regard  the  slow  pupil  un¬ 
sympathetically,  without  realizing  that  we 
are  doing  these  things. 

Suggested  Motivation  Devices 

Our  personal  habits  play  a  large  part  in 
our  personality,  ljut  our  skill  in  creating 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  our  classes  is 
just  as  important.  Motivation  "stunts”  can 
do  much  to  relieve  the  nervous  tension 
caused  by  continuous  drilling  in  techniques. 
Some  devices  are  described  below. 

The  Honor  Roll.  The  honor  roll,  if  it 
is  correctly  used,  can  vety  definitely  aid  in 
motivating  the  student  and  in  creating  in¬ 
terest.  Too  often,  w’e  have  been  guilty  of 
placing  the  names  of  those  who  attain  the 
highest  speeds  on  the  honor  roll.  The  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  class  who  are  writing  at  the 
highest  speeds  need  little  encouragement  or 
motivation.  The  students  w’ho  are  trying 
desperately  to  attain  a  speed  that  will 
enable  them  to  pass  the  course  need  the 
encouragement. 

The  honor  roll,  if  it  is  to  function  as  a 
motivating  device,  should  give  honor  to 
those  students  who  show  the  greatest 


♦  About  Robert  Finch:  Teacher  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Public  Schools.  Degrees  from  Ohio 
University  and  Cincinnati  University.  Formerly 
taught  in  the  high  schools  of  Arcanum,  Bar¬ 
berton,  and  Euclid.  Ohio.  Has  had  more  than 
a  dozen  articles  publi^ied  in  educational  maga¬ 
zines.  including  the  B.E.W.  Hobby:  Camping. 
Chief  professional  interest:  Research  wotfc  in 
commercial  education. 


amount  of  improvement  over  their  own 
records.  Under  this  method,  the  poor  stu¬ 
dent  has  just  as  much  chance  to  make  the 
honor  roll  as  the  student  writing  at  the 
higher  speeds. 

A  Personal-Typing  Day.  all  like  to 
see  a  definite  use,  or  purpose,  for  the  thing 
we  are  learning.  The  typing  of  business 
letters,  manuscripts,  and  legal  forms  will 
have  much  more  meaning  to  the  student  if 
he  is  encouraged  to  type  some  of  his  Eng 
lish  themes,  histoiy  reports,  personal 
letters,  and  other  personal  material  in  the 
typing  class.  A  "personal-typing  day”  goes 
a  long  way  in  creating  interest  by  permit¬ 
ting  active  use  of  the  learned  skill. 

The  Bulletin  Board.  Many  teachers  use 
the  bulletin  board  as  a  major  motivating 
device.  Pictures  or  newspaper  clippings  of 
interest  to  ty’p*ng  students,  with  student 
work  deserving  of  recognition,  may  be 
placed  on  the  board.  Students  naturally 
enjoy  having  their  work  given  special  honor. 

The  material  on  the  bulletin  board  must 
be  neatly  arranged  and  it  must  be  changed 
often.  Many  teachers  sponsor  a  contest 
among  groups  of  their  students  for  the  effi¬ 
cient  care  of  the  board  over  a  period  of  time. 

Rhythm  Records.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
phonograph  record  in  teaching  typing 
rhythm  has  been  questioned.  The  use  of 
suitable  records  during  a  short  period  of 
the  drill  work  does,  however,  create  interest 
and  add  "color”  to  the  class  period,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  begin¬ 
ning  typing.  It  also  enables  the  teacher  to 
move  about  more  freely  among  the  stu¬ 
dents,  correcting  faulty  techniques. 

Dictation  Material.  The  dictation  of 
limericks,  anecdotes,  and  jokes,  such  as  the 
(jcegg  Writers  "By  Wits  and  Wags,"  cre¬ 
ates  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  class.  Such 
dictation  relieves  the  nerv'ous  tension  of 
the  class,  naturally,  and  also  provides  prac¬ 
tice  in  punctuating. 

Such  magazines  as  the  Readers  Digest 
are  full  of  short,  interesting  material  that 
may  be  used  for  dictation.  Dictation  of  this 
ty’pe  aids  in  raising  the  student  from  the 
word  level  of  ty'pewriting  to  the  phrase  or 
sentence  level — something  w'e  often  over¬ 
look. 
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Pins  and  Auards.  One  medium  for 
stimulating  interest,  often  overlooked  by 
the  teacher,  is  the  awarding  of  pins  and 
certificates  for  the  attaining  of  definite  rates 
of  speed  or  progress  in  the  class.  We  all 
enjoy  receiving  recognition  for  our  attain¬ 
ments. 

Some  of  the  publishers  of  commercial 
textbooks  are  surely  doing  their  part  in 
.tiding  the  commercial  teacher  to  capitalize 
L>n  student  interest  in  awards.  The  wise 
commercial  teacher  takes  advantage  of  the 
psychology’  of  such  awards. 

Motion  Pictures.  The  motion  picture  is 
of  value  in  demonstrating  correct  technique 
in  beginning  typewriting.  The  use  of  visual 
aids  holds  great  possibilities.  The  cost  of 
renting  or  buying  films  has  retarded  their 
use  in  the  average  classroom,  but  this  factor 
may  be  remedied  as  greater  interest  is  taken 
in  their  use.  Many  teachers  find  the  use  of 
motion  pictures  of  practical  value  in  creating 
interest  in  typing. 

’  Many  such  motivating  devices  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  Harriet  P.  Banker’s  ’’Lamp  of  Experi¬ 
ence”  department,  a  regular  monthly  feature  of 
the  Business  Education  World. 


Games.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
motivating  schemes  is  the  use  of  games  and 
races^  in  the  timed-writing  practice.  Many 
teachers  are  making  use  of  these  diversions 
in  their  daily  class  work.  Any  number  of 
games  may  be  used,  varying  from  a  bob 
sled  race  to  a  deep-sea  fishing  trip.  Basket¬ 
ball,  football,  and  baseball  games  have  all 
won  favor  among  high  school  students. 

Usually  the  class  is  divided  into  tw’o 
teams.  Scoring  points  are  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  speed  and  accuracy  of  W’riting. 

Such  games  naturally  create  interest  and 
encourage  the  student  to  attain  a  higher  rate 
of  speed  and  cut  down  on  his  errors. 

Creating  interesting  motivating  schemes 
in  the  typewriting  class  challenges  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  teacher.  The  success  in  cre¬ 
ating  and  carrying  out  such  techniques  has 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  teacher  as  a  posi¬ 
tive  personality’  in  classroom  instruction. 

The  mere  teaching  of  the  mechanics  of 
typewriting  is  not  enough.  The  teacher 
must  look  after  the  mental  health  of  the 
students  if  he  is  to  be  a  positive  factor  in 
a  program  for  balanced  ty’pewriting  instruc¬ 
tion. 


Teaching  the  Whole  Pupil 

Comments  on  Robert  Finch’s  Article 

WILLIAM  R.  FOSTER 

East  High  School,  Rochester,  New  York 


Even  when  Mr.  Finch  has  two  or  three 
times  as  many  pupils  in  his  classes  as 
he  should  have  if  he  is  to  give  them  much 
personal  attention  (he  has  seventy-five  to 
a  class),  he  somehow’  seems  to  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  treat  them  in  a  human  way.  (That, 
of  course,  is  not  the  same  as  giving  them 
much  personal  attention.) 

Do  all  of  us  always  realize,  as  Mr.  Finch 
evidently  does,  that  the  whole  pupil  comes 
to  our  class,  and  not  just  the  part  that  likes 
typing?  And  do  we  act  accordingly?  By  the 
whole  pupil,  we  mean  his  physical  self  plus 
all  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  experi¬ 
ences. 

Not  only  is  his  physical  weight  attending 
our  class,  but  also  possibly  the  weight  of  a 


heavy  heart.  Possibly  his  yesterday’s  weight 
is  with  us,  minus  a  nourishing  breakfast  he 
should  have  eaten. 

The  whole  pupil  today  may  be  different 
from  himself  as  he  was  yesterday,  not  only 
physically  but  also  mentally  and  even 
morally. 

There  is  much  that  we  teachers  in  a  large 
city  system  do  not  know  about  our  pupils 
that  a  village  teacher  probably  knows.  I 
envy  the  village  teacher  his  opportunities  for 
service. 

As  Mr.  Finch  points  out,  sometimes  a 
teacher’s  personality  carries  a  pupil  along; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  some  pupils  succeed 
in  spite  of  a  teacher  with  a  poor  personality 
and  even  poorer  technical  knowledge. 
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One  of  the  basic  principles  of  Gestalt 
psychology  is  that  the  whole  is  greater  than 
the  sum  of  all  its  parts.  We  teachers  are 
not  just  drillmasters,  nor  mere  possessors 
of  facts  and  skills,  nor  even  "pep”  talkers. 
We  are  greater  than  the  sum  of  our  varied 
accomplishments.  Chemical  elements,  com¬ 
bined,  unite  to  form  substances  having 
qualities  that  none  of  the  original  elements 
had — for  instance,  contrast  water  with  its 
elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Improving  one  of  our  qualities  often 
makes  us  not  just  a  better  technician  or  a 
more  fruitful  source  of  inspiratiwi,  but 
really  an  entirely  different  person. 

If  we  have  the  mechanical  skills  involved 
in  typing  at  our  finger  tips,  we  do  not  try 
to  evade  demonstrating  before  our  pupils. 
Lacking  that  skill,  our  personality  is  fre¬ 
quently  tinged  with  the  self-consciousness 
of  our  lack. 

A  100  per  cent  inspirational  method  is 
no  substitute  for  skill  training.  Conversely, 
too  much  talking  about  skill  and  trying  for 
100  per  cent  expert  performance  at  the  very 
first  lesson  may  kill  pupil  interest. 

And  haven’t  you  met  the  teacher  with  a 
superiority  complex  so  well  developed  that 
you  were  left  bewildered  and  gasping  at  his 
"high  hat”  procedure.^  We,  in  turn,  must 
be  careful  not  to  bewilder  our  pupils  witfi 
our  "much  knowledge”  expressed  in  tech¬ 
nical  terms. 

Education  is  not  necessarily  synonymous 
with  intelligence  and  understanding.  Along 
with  all  the  knowledge  of  typewriting  tech¬ 
nique,  skills,  etc.,  that  we  should  acquire, 
let  us  not  fail  to  get  some  understanding  of 
our  pupils’  lives,  their  home  conditions, 
their  ambitions,  their  joys  and  sorrows. 

The  Honor  Roll 

Mr.  Finch  has  discussed  the  use  of  an 
honor  roll.  Pillorying  the  poor  pupil  has 
always  been  repugnant  to  me.  I  have  never 
felt  it  right  to  display  a  list  or  a  chart  show¬ 
ing  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  my  pupils; 
these,  it  seemed  to  me,  often  motivated  the 
poor  but  honestly  trying  pupil  right  into 
deep  discouragement. 

But  I  must  confess  I  did  show  what  the 
highest  10  per  cent  typed,  with  the  hope 


that  these  figures  possessed  inspirational 
possibilities;  although  I  am  now  sure  in 
some  cases  their  only  effect  was  to  cause 
some  students  to  be  so  amazed  at  the  star 
performance  as  to  give  up  any  hopes  of 
equalling  the  results.  Worse  still,  I  have  a 
suspicion  a  few  lost  a  previously  held  idea 
that  they  were  really  coming  along  pretty 
well. 

Yes,  I  know  that  this  is  a  cruelly  com¬ 
petitive  world  into  which  Johnnie  and  Susie 
are  going  and  that  they  have  got  to  learn 
sometime  how  to  take  it  on  the  chin.  It 
is  not  through  any  desire  to  keep  them  in 
ignorance  as  long  as  possible  that  I  say, 
"There’s  a  time  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  our  high  school  instruction  to 
speak  plainly  to  those  who  signed  up  for 
a  commercial  career.” 

I’m  writing  about  the  effect  of  the  honor 
roll  and  such  devices  on  high  school  pupils 
while  they  are  in  the  formative,  learning 
stage  of  typewriting  instruction. 

Getting  the  pupil  to  compete  with  him¬ 
self  is  another  matter,  for  such  a  contest 
should  never  end  and  never  has  any  losers. 
Such  a  contest  forms  an  even  fairer  basis 
on  which  to  mark  the  poorer  and  better 
pupils  alike  than  the  normal  curve  of  dis¬ 
tribution  allows. 

Mr.  Finch’s  honor  roll  doesn’t  allow  the 
better  pupils  to  rest  on  their  oars — as  they 
might  easily  do  on  the  basis  of  a  scheme 
that  gives  the  highest  marks  to  those  who, 
often  with  no  particular  effort,  can  always 
outdistance  their  less  fortunate  fellows. 

Let’s  give  all  pupils  a  chance  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  exhilaration  of  success,  however 
little  the  improvement  in  performance  may 
seem  in  our  more  sophisticated  eyes.  Maybe 
all  this  lack  of  a  personal  challenge  has 
been  a  heavy  contributing  cause  to  our  fail¬ 
ure  to  get  outstanding  results. 

- « - 

MISS  AGNES  MEEHAN,  of  the  George 
Washington  High  School,  Indianapolis, 
is  offering  a  course  in  methods  of  teaching 
shorthand  and  typewriting  in  Butler  Univer¬ 
sity  one  evening  a  week. 

She  is  also  to  offer  a  radio  program  to  be 
broadcast  this  month  by  the  Indianapolis  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 
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The  Whole  Pupil  and 
The  Whole  Teacher 

O  much  of  what  Messrs.  Finch  and 
Foster  have  written  on  the  pages  pre¬ 
ceding  this  one,  we  can  all  say  "Amen.” 
Nevertheless  we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  continually  that,  all  theories  and  de¬ 
vices  aside,  we  must  deal  with  the  whole 
teacher  as  well  as  the  whole  student.  We 
tlarc  not  forget  that  the  perfectly  whole 
teacher  is  so  rare  that  no  teacher  can  afford 
not  to  question  pointedly  present  or  prospec¬ 
tive  teaching  methods  and  devices  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  value  and  their  need  for 
adaptation  or  elimination. 

Individual  whole  students  vary  also. 
What’s  meat  for  one  is  poison  for  another. 
Occasional  and  discreet  use  of  all  the  devices 
that  are  here  suggested  probably  can  be 


justified,  but  concentrated  and  unintelligent 
use  of  many  or  all  of  them  is  to  be  deplored. 

The  vital  test  is  "Will  this  device  help 
some  of  my  students.^  Whom  will  it  hurt?" 
The  reasonably  ideal  whole  teacher  who  can 
answer  that  double-barreled  query  will  also 
know  how  to  adapt  each  device  to  his  stu¬ 
dents.  He  won’t  even  think  of  the  alibi  that 
all  should  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time. 

Typing  teachers  in  most  private  schools 
are  so  habituated  to  individualizing  instruc- 
tiem  that  they  handle  such  problems  auto¬ 
matically.  I  seem  to  recall  that  "individualiz¬ 
ing  instruction”  has  been  a  major  theme 
of  educational  conferences  in  recent  years. 
Let’s  try  it!  But  perhaps,  as  John  Gay  said, 
“In  ev’ry  age  and  clime  we  see  two  of  a 
trade  can  never  agree.” — H.  H.  S. 


Canadian  Gregg  Association  Officers 


Elected  at  the 
Annual  Convention 
Held  in  Toronto, 
Ontario 


R.  J.  Service 
Executive  Committee 


Norman  E.  Carter  H.  J.  Armstrong  Fred.  Jarrett 

President  Vice-President  Secretary-Treasurer 


F.  W.  Ward  A.  S.  H.  Hankinson  F.  S.  McCall 

Executive  Committee  Executive  Committee  Executive  Committee 
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Alice  Wakefield 
Vice-President 


Noel  P.  Laird 
Executive  Board 


Katherine  W.  Ross 
Executive  Board 


Clyde  B.  Edgeworth 
Executive  Board 


John  G.  Kirk 
President 


1941  E.C.T.A.  Convention 
To  Be  Held  in  Boston 

April  9,  10,  11,  and  12 

Theme:  ** Business  Education  for  Tomorrow** 


Boston  will  welcome  the  members  of 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  the  Hotel  Statler  on  April  9,  10, 
11,  and  12  for  the  Association’s  forty-fourth 
convention.  The  theme  for  the  convention 
and  the  yearbook  will  be  "Business  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Tomorrow." 

Thursday  Morning,  April  10 
Official  opening:  Address  of  welcome,  Maurice 
J.  Tobin,  Mayor,  Boston;  greetings,  Arthur  L. 
Gould,  superintendent  of  schools,  Boston;  re¬ 
sponse  to  address  of  welcome,  Alice  Wakefield, 
vice-president  of  E.C.T.A.;.  president’s  address, 
John  G.  Kirk,  director  of  commercial  education, 
Philadelphia;  address,  "Business  Education  for 
Tomorrow,”  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University. 

Thursday  Afternoon 
Commission  on  Business  Education — Panel 
Discussion.  Director,  John  G.  Kirk.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  selected  from  committees  in  the  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  areas  will  report 
on  the  work  of  the  three  committees.  Topics: 
"The  Function  of  Business  Education  in  a  De¬ 
mocracy”-,  "Trends  and  Factors  Affecting  Cur¬ 
riculum  Revision  in  the  Business  Education  of 


the  School";  and  "The  Principles,  Procedures,  and 
Methods  of  Curriculum  Construction.” 

Thursday  Evening 

Banquet,  reception,  and  dance.  Speaker,  Neal 
O’Hara,  "Much  Ado  About  Something.” 

Friday  Morning,  April  11 
Section  Meetings 

'Theme:  "Balance  and  Co-ordination  of  the 
Topics,  Standards,  and  Sequence  of  Subjects 
Offered  in  Various  Curricula.” 

The  Secretarial  Curriculum.  Director,  Miss 
Katherine  W.  Ross,  Boston  Clerical  School. 
Chairman,  Miss  Mildred  Taft,  Colby  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  New  London,  New  Hampshire. 

'The  Accounting  Curriculum.  Director,  Conrad 
J.  Saphier,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  High  School,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Chairman,  John  K.  Homer,  Babson  Insti¬ 
tute,  Babson  Park,  Massachusetts. 

The  Retailing  Curriculum.  Director,  Noel  P. 
Laird,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania.  Chairman,  Bishop  Brown,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  General  Clerical  Curriculum.  Director, 
Peter  L.  Agnew,  School  of  Education,  New  York 
University.  Chairman,  Elmer  C.  Wilbur,  Central 
High  School,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

The  Elective  Subjects  Offered  to  Noncommercial 
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Conrad  J.  Saphier 
Ext'cuthe  Board 


Foster  W.  Loso 
Yearbook  Editor 


Alan  Furber  Peter  L.  Agnew 

Executive  Board  Executive  Board 


For  E.C.T.A.  Memhership 
Send  $2  annual  dues  to  the 
Treasurer 

P.  Myers  Heiges 
77  Beech  Street 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

For  Hotel  Reservations 
Write  immediately  to 
Convention  Headquarters 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 


P.  Myers  Heiges 
T  reasurer 


R.  C.  Goodfellow 
Secretary 


Majors.  Director,  Dr.  Foster  W.  Loso,  Director 
of  Commercial  Education,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 
Chairman,  Bert  Card,  Orange  (New  Jersey)  High 
School. 

"The  Placement  and  Follow-up  of  the  Private 
Business  School  Graduate.”  Director,  Miss  Alice 
Wakefield,  Strayer  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Chairman,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Langston,  Katharine  Gibbs 
School,  New  York. 

"The  Promotional  and  Vocational-Guidance 
Aspects  of  a  Progressive  Business  School.”  Di¬ 
rector,  Alan  W.  Furber,  The  Chandler  Schools, 
Boston.  Chairman,  L.  P.  White,  Bryant  and 
Stratton  School,  Boston. 

Friday  Afternoon 
Section  Meetings 

"Organization  and  Effectiveness  of  Part-Time 
Co-operative  Programs  in  Business  Education.” 
Director,  Miss  Katherine  W.  Ross.  Chairman, 
Asa  S.  Knowles,  Northeastern  University,  Boston. 

"The  Importance  of  Ability  Grouping  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  in  the  Development  of  Effective 
Standards.”  Director,  Dr.  Foster  W.  Loso. 
Chairman,  Charles  Beahan,  Liverpool  (New 
Vork)  High  School. 

"The  Selection,  Purchase,  and  Upkeep  of 
Visual  Aids,  Machines,  Furniture,  and  Supplies 
for  the  Business  Education  Department.”  Di¬ 


rector,  Conrad  J.  Saphier.  Chairman,  Robert 
Kriger,  Pittsfield  (Massachusetts)  High  School. 

"The  Placement  and  Follow-up  of  Graduates 
of  the  Business  Education  Curriculum.”  Director, 
Noel  P.  Laird.  Chairman,  Horace  G.  Thacker, 
College  of  Business  Administration,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

"The  Integration  and  Methods  of  Developing 
Personality  and  Appearance  in  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Department.”  Director,  Alan  W.  Furber. 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Ethelyn  Lelash,  Miller  Secre¬ 
tarial  School,  New  York. 

"The  Business  Education  Teacher  of  To¬ 
morrow.”  Director,  Peter  L.  Agnew.  Chairman, 
Miss  Catherine  Nulty,  Vermont  University,  Bur¬ 
lington. 

"Developing  a  Dynamic  Private  Business 
School  Curriculum  to  Meet  Changing  Business 
and  Industrial  Conditions.”  Director,  Miss  Alice 
Wakefield.  Chairman,  Orton  E.  Beach,  Morris 
Business  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Friday  Evening 

Associations,  clubs,  and  other  professional 
groups  will  hold  special  meetings  at  this  time. 

Saturday  Morning,  April  12 

10  a.m.  General  meeting.  Speaker,  James  R. 
Young,  "Japan — Russia — The  United  States.” 

11  a.m.  Business  meeting.  Drawing  for  prizes. 
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LAST  CALL  FOR  B.E.W.’S 

Closing  Date:  April  1,  19- 


Both  teachers  and  students  favor  the  method ' 
of  testing  in  which  the  students  solve  some 
practical  problem,  utilizing  the  fundamental 
principles  or  skills  that  they  have  learned. 

In  business-education  courses,  this  testing  method 
has  double  value,  for  the  student  who  successfully 
solves  a  problem  has  the  exhilarating  realization  that 
he  has  acquired  enough  knowledge  and  skill  to  take 
a  business  assignment  and  carry  it  out  satisfactorily 
when  measured  1^  actual  business  standards. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  why  the  annual 
B.E.W.  project  contest  is  so  popular  and  why  in 
many  schools  it  is  a  required  activity  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March. 

To  the  natural  value  of  the  project  itself,  the 
B.E.W.  contest  adds  two  most  desirable  and  attrac¬ 
tive  features: 

i.  The  opportunity  to  participate,  on  both  a  class 
and  an  individual  basis,  in  a  nation-wide  contest 
conducted  under  carefully  standardized  regulations. 

2.  Substantial  cash  rewards  and  the  resulting  (and 
well-deserved)  public  recognition  given  both  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  for  superior  achievement. 

There  is  still  another  month  to  go  on  this  year’s 
project  contest.  The  complete  announcement  of  the 
rules  and  regulations,  and  the  projects  themselves, 
were  published  in  the  February  B.E.W.  The  dead¬ 
line  for  the  completion  of  the  project  solutions  is 
April  1. 

If  your  students  have  not  yet  started  work  on  one 
or  more  of  these  projects,  we  urge  you  to  put  them 
to  work  at  once.  You  may  take  our  word  for  it  that, 
whether  you  win  a  prize  or  not,  you  will  feel  at  the 
end  of  the  contest  that  your  participation  in  it  was 
decidedly  worth  while.  There  is  nothing  to  lose,  and 
a  great  deal  to  be  gained  by  entering  this  contest. 

No  entry  fee  is  required.  If  you  haven’t  a  copy 
of  the  February  B.E.W.,  wire  or  write  us  immediately 
and  one  will  be  sent  you  free  of  charge.  The  projects 
will  be  found  on  pages  521-533  of  that  issue. 

'These  projects  appeal  to  classes  in  bookkeeping, 
business  mathematics,  junior  business  training,  sec¬ 
retarial  c^ce  practice,  business  letter  writing,  and 
personal  development. 


First  Prize  for 
Schools 
Bookkeeping 
Division 
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For  the  convenience  of  the  teacher,  we  have  pub¬ 
lished  each  of  these  projects  in  leaflet  form  and  they 
can  be  purchased  for  student  use  at  one  cent  a  copy. 
A  convenient  form  for  ordering  student  reprints  of 
the  projects  will  be  found  on  page  635. 

We  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  awarding,  this 
spring,  six  trophy  cups  and  108  cash  prizes! 

Anticipating  Your  Questions 

Question.  How  much  help  may  I  give  students  in 
the  contest? 

Answer.  We  recommend  class  discussion  of  new 
principles  involved,  and  a  preliminary  grading  by 
the  teachers  so  that  obviously  inadequate  papers  may 
be  brought  up  to  standard. 

Question.  Is  there  a  limit  as  to  how  much  time 
to  give  students  for  working  the  contest  projects? 

Answer.  No,  except  that  all  entries  for  the  contest 
must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  April  1. 

Question.  May  entries  be  rewritten? 

Answer.  Yes,  and  be  sure  to  have  students  keep 
a  correct  (although  not  necessarily  perfect)  copy  for 
reference. 

Question.  Will  the  contest  papers  be  returned? 

Answer.  No  papers  will  be  returned  except  one 
copy  of  the  entry  form  showing  notations  made  by 
examiners. 

Your  Entries  May  Do  Double  Duty 

The  annual  contest  is  in  addition  to  the  regular 
B.E.W.  project  service,  which  is  carried  on  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

If  your  students  wish  to  obtain  Certificates  of 
Achievement,  in  addition  to  entering  their  papers 
for  the  contest  prizes,  they  may  do  so.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  send  10  cents  for  each  contest  project 
solution,  to  cover  the  usual  certification  fee.  Of 
course,  certificates  will  be  issued  only  for  papers  of 
the  quality  customarily  required  by  the  B.E.W. 
examiners. 

The  certificates  to  be  issued  for  contest  entries  are 
special  contest  certificates.  One  of  them,  for  book¬ 
keeping,  is  illustrated  on  this  page.  This  certificate 
service  has  no  bearing  on  the  contest  awards. 

Send  in  your  entries  early. 
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First  Prize  for 
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Business  Person¬ 
ality  Division 


Welcome  to  New  O.B.E.  Chapters 


Local  chapters  of  the  Order  of  Business 
Efficiency  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
enthusiastically  undertaking  worth-while 
service  activities.  Wearers  of  the  distinctive 
gold  membership  pin  of  the  Order  are  show¬ 
ing  businessmen  and  other  members  of  their 
communities  that  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ments  in  their  schools  are  training  efficient 
young  people  and  imbuing  them  with  the 
idea  that  their  talents  may  be  used  in  prac¬ 
tical  service  even  before  graduation. 

Special  mention  is  made  here  of  the  first 
ten  chapters  only — because  their  enthusiasm, 
at  the  time  local  chapters  were  first  char¬ 
tered,  caused  them  to  rush  their  applications 
in  immediately.  Here  they  are — and  con¬ 
gratulations  to  them: 

California:  Union  High  School,  Yuba  City, 
Reginald  C.  Estep  and  Marian  McCart,  sponsors. 

Kansas:  Marymount  College,  Salina,  Sister  Isa¬ 
belle  Marie,  sponsor. 

Maine:  John  Bapst  High  School,  Bangor,  Sister 
Mary  Hostia  and  Sister  Mary  Monica,  sponsors. 

Massachusetts:  Saint  Joseph  High  School,  North 
Adams,  Sister  M.  Francesai,  Sister  William  James, 
and  Sister  Francis  Gertrude,  sponsors. 

Michigan:  High  School,  Ecorse,  Mrs.  Helene 
L.  Eriksen,  sponsor. 

Michigan:  Bendle  High  School,  Flint,  Lucille 
Hughes,  sponsor. 

Ohio:  Beck  Business  University,  Columbus, 
Joseph  S.  Groban,  sponsor. 

Ohio:  Lake  County  Business  College,  Paines- 
ville,  Mrs.  Leona  Zinnel,  sponsor. 

Pennsylvania:  Senior  High  School,  Reading, 
Edith  R.  Fairlamb,  sponsor. 

Texas:  Gail  College,  Abilene,  J,  Bryce  Sardiga, 
sponsor. 


Mrs.  Helene  L.  Eriksen,  of  Ecorse 
(Michigan)  High  School,  wrote  as  follows 
when  she  received  her  O.B.E.  charter: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  letter.  The 
complimentary  pin  you  enclosed  is  a  proud  posses¬ 
sion  of  mine.  .  .  .  The  charter  came  a  few  days 
later — we  think  it  is  beautiful  and  impressive. 

Our  O.B.E.  chapter  will  earnestly  try  to  fulfill 
at  least  part  of  our  present  expectations,  as  we 
should  like  to  have  you  proud  of  us. 

At  the  first  meeting,  the  constitution  was  read 
and  discussed,  and  a  nominating  committee  was 
chosen.  We  shall  not  be  organized  for  regular 
business  until  our  second  meeting.  A  copy  of 
the  minutes  of  that  meeting  we  shall  be  glad  to 
send  to  you. 

Thank  you  for  your  offer  of  assistance  and  your 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Club. 

How  to  Get  an  O.B.E.  Charter 

Students  who  are  holders  of  the  senior 
B.E.W.  Certificates  of  Achievement  are  elig¬ 
ible  to  membership  in  the  Order  of  Business 
Efficiency.  These  certificates  are  earned  by 
sending  in  solutions  to  the  B.E.W.  senior 
projects  in  Boc4ckeeping,  Business  Letter 
Writing,  Business  Personality,  Business 
Fundamentals,  or  Transcription. 

When  there  are  several  members  of  the 
O.B.E.  in  your  school,  organize  this  honor 
group  of  students  into  a  local  chapter  of  the 
Order.  Send  in  an  application  for  charter 
signed  by  the  charter  members.  You  will 
receive  the  handsome  charter,  a  model  con¬ 
stitution,  suggestions  for  club  activities,  and 
suggested  publicity  releases. 

The  teacher-sponsor  of  the  local  group 
receives  a  complimentary  O.B.E.  pin. 

Of  the  many  advantages  resulting  from 
this  local  organization,  one  is  outstanding 
— the  opportimity  to  get  one  of  the  business¬ 
men  of  your  community  as  a  club  sponsor. 
This  makes  a  splendid  contact  for  your 
commercial  students — and  your  club  activ¬ 
ities  arouse  the  interest  of  the  businessmen 
and  the  community  in  your  school  program. 

For  full  information  regarding  the  O.B.E. 
or  the  B.E.W.  projects,  write  to  the  B.E.W. 
Department  of  Awards,  270  Madison  Ave 
nue.  New  York  City. 
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You  Asked  for  It! 

YOU  asked  for  another  B.E.W.  Tran¬ 
scription  Project  each  month.  Here  it  is. 

Up  to  this  time  the  80-word  and  100- 
word  projects  have  been  combined  so  that 
the  same  letters  were  dictated  for  both 
junior  and  senior  certificates. 

Beginning  with  this  month  there  will  be  Above,  the  inside  of  the  attractive 

two  sets  of  letters — one  set,  of  two  letters,  two-color  Senior  Transcription 

.  u  L  i  ^  an  ^  1  i...  Certificate.  Left,  the  front  of  the 

to  be  dictated  at  80  words  a  minute  for  the  certificate  when  folded. 

Junior  Transcription  Certificate,  and  another  _ 

set,  of  three  letters,  to  be  dictated  at  loo  November  B.E.W.  They  are 

words  a  minute  for  the  Senior  Transcription  included  in  the  booklet,  •■Effective 

Certificate.  See  pages  620  and  621.  Teaching  with  the  B.E.W.  Projects.”  If 

The  publication  of  two  sets  of  letters  will  ^  ^ 

permit  your  students  to  earn  transcription  ^ew  York  office  for  your  free  copy.  For 

certificates  on  both  levels  in  the  same  month,  convenience,  here  is  a  resume  of  the 

if  they  wish.  No  other  changes  have  been 

made  in  the  rules  or  in  the  standards.  R  '  f  S  a 

Remember  that  each  transcript  submitted  Trm/c'ripiionPrJjlcI  Rules 

for  certification  should  be  accompanied  by  ^i,  submitted  must  be  mailable, 

a  10-cent  examination  fee.  Mail  the  tran-  following  errors  will 

scripts  and  the  fees  for  the  March  projects  disqualify  a  project  paper:  serious  deviation 
to  the  B.E.W.  Department  of  Awards,  270  j,,  wording,  incorrect  spelling,  uncorrected 

Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  so  that  they  typographical  errors,  poor  placement,  and 

will  be  received  on  or  before  March  31.  untidy  erasures 

Full  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  students  may  use  the  dictionary.  No 
monthly  B.E.W.  Transcription  Projects  were  ^^^^on  copies  are  required.  Neat  erasures 

are  permitted. 

Names  and  addresses  for  all  letters  are 

.  dictated  before  the  letters  themselves  are 

Teacher’s  Name  .  dictated.  Each  inside  address  contains  ten 

.  standard  words,  which  are  included  in  the 

. .  total  number  of  words  transcribed. 


SENIOR  cfrtijitate  has  been 
auarUtd  in  a  nalioH-u'iJe  project  con¬ 
ducted  by  The  Business  Education 
WoR  LD  /or  truast  ription  ability  as  shown 
by  the  transcription  of  mailable  butinets 
letters  taken  from  dictation  and  tran¬ 
scribed  at  the  rate  shown  on  the  other 
stde  of  this  certificalt. 

The  Business  Education  World 
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No. 

Type  student’s  name  as  it  is 
to  appear  on  the  certificate 

Trans. 

Speed 

Diet. 

Speed 

1 

2 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

Fig.  1.  Use  this  pattern  for  a  typewritten 
entry  form  if  printed  forms  are  not  on 

HAND 


If  the  pupils  read  their  notes  over  at  the 
machine  or  consult  the  dictionary  before 
transcribing,  that  time  must  be  charged 
against  their  transcribing  time.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  time  allowed  for  transcribing  the  80- 
word  dictation  is  24  minutes;  for  the  100- 
word  dictation,  27  minutes. 
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The  papers  may  first  be  checked  by  the 
students  and  then  rechecked  by  the  teacher. 
When  the  transcripts  are  checked,  the 
teacher  submits  for  awards  the  papers  of 
only  those  students  whose  transcripts  arc  all 
mailable. 


If  typewritten  entry  blanks  are  used,  fol¬ 
low  the  pattern  in  Figure  1.  The  schedule 
of  qualifying  transcription  rates  is  shown 
in  Figure  2. 

The  transcription  projects  appear  below 
and  on  the  following  page. 


The  B.E.W.  Transcription  Projects  for  March 


80- Word  Dictation  Material 

For  Junior  Transcription  Certificate 

These  letters  are  to  be  dictated  at  80 
words  a  minute  and  transcribed  for  the 
junior  certificate. 

The  letters  are  counted  in  groups  of  20 
standard  words. 

Inside  Addresses 

(Dictate  these  addresses  before  starting 
to  time  the  take.) 

Letter  No.  1.  Mr.  Frank  Ray,  General 
Products,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  George  Lane,  Boston 
College,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Letter  No.  1 

Dear  Mr.  Ray: 

Your  magazine  is  received  each  month  by 
our  school  library. 

Our  students  of  business  correspondence* 
were  very  much  interested  in  the  article  in 
the  last  issue  regarding  your  credit  policy^ 
and  manner  of  handling  accounts. 

We  should  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
take  a  moment  to  write  us  regarding*  your 
scries  of  collection  letters.  We  realize  that 
your  credit  customers  are  carefully  investi¬ 
gated*  before  they  are  allowed  to  open 
accounts.  For  that  reason  your  collection 
letters  would  be  unusual.® 

We  shall  be  looking  forward  to  your 
reply. 

Yours  truly. 

Letter  No.  2 
Dear  Mr.  Lane; 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  regarding  our* 
credit  policy  and  manner  of  handling 
accounts. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  our  series 
of  collection^  letters  except  that  we  make  it 


a  rule  to  understand  the  situation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the*  customer.  We  try 
to  make  our  letters  express  a  friendly  con¬ 
cern  for  the  problems  of  the  customer.  We 
do  not®  insist  on  immediate  payment  when 
we  know  that  he  is  doing  his  best  to  meet 
his  obligation. 

Sample*®  copies  of  the  letters  in  our  col¬ 
lection  series  are  being  mailed  under  sepa¬ 
rate  cover. 

Cordially  yours,  (220) 

100-Word  Dictation  Material 

For  Senior  Transcription  Certificate 

These  letters  are  to  be  dictated  at  100 
words  a  minute  and  transcribed  for  the  sen¬ 
ior  certificate. 

The  letters  are  counted  in  groups  of  20 
standard  words. 

Inside  Addresses 

(Dictate  these  addresses  before  starting  to 
time  the  take.) 

Letter  No.  1.  Mr.  Robert  Fox,  Central 
High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  Ralph  Sands,  Acme 
Book  Store,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Letter  No.  3.  Mr.  Robert  Fox,  Central 
High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Letter  No.  1 

Dear  Mr.  Fox: 

Today  you  will  receive  a  sample  copy  of 
the  new  English  book  about  which  you  asked 
when  you*  were  in  my  office  yesterday. 

You  will  see  that  this  book  can  be  useful 
in  classes  in  business  English  as  it*  deals 
with  the  practical  use  of  English  funda¬ 
mentals.  Each  problem  suggested  for  as¬ 
signment  to  students*  describes  a  situation 
that  might  take  place  in  the  routine  of  the 
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average  office  worker.  The  material*  is  or- 
i;anized  so  as  to  make  the  book  a  valuable 
reference  for  employed  office  workers  as 
well. 

Wc“  should  like  to  have  your  opinion 
of  it. 

Cordially  yours, 

Letter  No.  2 

Dear  Mr.  Sands:  ‘ 

The  teachers  in  this  school  have  agreed® 
to  adopt  your  book  as  the  standard  English 
reference  book  for  the  business  department. 
They  will  recommend  that^  each  student  pur¬ 
chase  the  book  and  make  it  a  part  of  his 
permanent  library. 

We  have  no  trouble  convincing  our  good® 
shorthand  students  of  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  English  funda¬ 
mentals.  They  realize  that  a®  business  let¬ 
ter  is  not  mailable  unless  the  words  are 
spelled  correctly  and  the  sentence  structure 
and  punctuation*®  make  the  meaning  entire¬ 
ly  clear  to  the  reader. 

Thank  you  for  suggesting  this  good  book 
to  us. 

Cordially  yours,** 

Letter  No.  3 

Dear  Mr.  Fox: 

Your  order  for  the  English  book  to  be 
used  as  a  reference  by  your  secretarial*®  stu¬ 
dents  has  been  entered,  and  delivery  will  be 
made  within  a  short  time. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the*®  high 
standard  of  accuracy  which  you  demand  of 
your  students  when  transcribing  dictation. 
An  employer  likes**  to  feel  that  he  can  trust 
his  stenographer  with  the  details  of  transcrip¬ 
tion.  He  likes  to  know  that  the  punctu¬ 
ation*®  and  the  sentence  structure  in  his 
letters  are  correct.  These  important  mat¬ 
ters  are  the  responsibility  of**  the  stenog¬ 
rapher. 

A  stenographer  is  wise  when  she  uses  the 
dictionary  freely  and  consults  a*^  reference 
book  on  English  rules  when  she  is  in  doubt. 
These  good  habits  should  be  acquired  while 
the  stenographer  is  still**  in  training. 

Let  us  help  you  again. 

Yours  very  truly,  (370) 


For  Junior 
Certificate 
80-Word  Dictation 


Elapsed 

Tran- 

Time  in 

scription 

Minutes 

Rate 

For  Senior 
Certificate 
100-Word  Dictation 


Elapsed 

Tran- 

Time  in 

scription 

Minutes 

Rate 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17' 
18 
19 
20 1 
21| 
22 

23 

24 


20 

15 


10 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14' 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 


40 

30 

,25 

.20 


15 


Fig.  2.  Use  this  schedule  to  determine  quali¬ 
fying  transcription  KATES 


Arnold  CONDON,  instructor  in  com¬ 
mercial  education  at  the  State  University 
Iowa,  has  taken  a  leave  of  absence,  effective 
February  1,  and  is 
engaged  in  graduate 
studies  this  semester 
at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  under  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Lomax.  He 
is  also  carrying  a 
course  in  high-speed 
shorthand  at  Hunter 
College.  Last  summer 
Mr.  Condon  offered 
commercial  methods 
courses  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. 

Harves  Rahe,  who 
has  been  teaching  part  time  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  has  taken  over  two  sec¬ 
retarial  classes  taught  by  Mr.  Condon. 

CK.  REIFF,  former  superintendent  of 
•  schools,  Oklahoma  City,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  supervisor  in  charge  of  dis¬ 
tributive  education  in  the  Oklahoma  State 
Department  of  Vocational  Education.  He 
succeeds  Miss  Nina  Clover,  who  resigned  to 
accept  a  supervisory  position  in  distributive 
education  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Reiff  formerly  headed  the  department 
of  commercial  education  in  Central  High 
School.  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 
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Fig.  1 — In  the  clinic  every  girl  is  taught  how  to  cleanse  her  skin  thoroughly. 
Dean  Marsh  Conducts  a  Demonstration. 


Business  Students  Study  Charm 


HATTIE  MARIE  MARSH 


Attractive  appearance,  effective 
speech,  and  charming  manners  must 
be  added  to  business  efficiency  to 
make  the  business  woman  outstandingly 
successful.  This  opinion  is  reflected  in  the 
program  of  the  business  department  of 
Colorado  Woman’s  College  in  Denver.  Here 
e\'ery  business  student  is  helped  to  develop 
her  personality  potentialities  through  special 
training.  This  training  consists  of  a  com¬ 
plete  survey  of  her  personality  needs,  re¬ 
quired  participation  in  organized  discussion 
groups,  a  required  course  in  speech,  personal 
aid  given  by  faculty  counselors,  and  fre¬ 
quent  attendance  at  a  personality  clinic. 

The  Personality  Surrey 
During  the  first  week  of  school  a  careful 
survey  is  made  of  the  personality  needs  of 
the  new  students.  The  first  step  of  the 
survey  is  a  physical  examination,  made  by 
the  college  fffiysician,  a  dentist,  and  an  ocu¬ 
list.  The  physical  condition  of  each  girl  is 
carefully  checked  and  recorded. 

A  ’’Diagnosis  of  Speech  Effectiveness” 
sheet  is  filled  out  for  each  student  by  a 


speech  instructor.  This  sheet  points  out  to 
the  student  her  good  qualities  and  also  the 
characteristics  of  speech  that  need  to  be 
improved.  After  the  survey  is  returned  to 
the  girl,  vocal  exercises  and  speech  projects 
are  assigned  according  to  individual  needs. 
A  student  is  not  given  the  criticism  sheets 
or  the  assignments  until  after  she  has  made 
a  record  of  her  own  voice.  The  teacher’s 
criticisms  and  the  record  together  enable  a 
girl  to  hear  her  own  voice,  and  the  record 
forms  the  motivation  for  remedial  work. 

Measurements  of  weight,  height,  waist, 
hips,  arms,  and  chest  are  taken  and  recorded. 
Every  girl  is  photographed  on  motion- 
picture  film  as  she  descends  a  stairway, 
walks  in  front  of  the  camera,  sits,  rises,  and 
walks  away.  (See  Figures  2  and  4.)  After 
seeing  the  motion  picture  and  comparing  the 
measurements  taken  with  those  of  girls 
having  perfect  figures,  each  girl  lists  her 
own  defects.  The  instructor  seldom  needs 
to  do  more  than  to  suggest  remedial  exer¬ 
cise  and  diets. 

A  skin  specialist  makes  a  study  of  the 
condition  of  the  skin  and  hair  of  each  girl. 
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The  growth  of  personality 
Good  health  and  personality 
The  etiquette  of  dining 
Everyday  problems  of  etiquette 
Improving  posture,  walk,  and  figure 
How  to  be  well  groomed 
Problems  of  marriage 


Fig  2 — Girls  are  taught  how  to  walk 

AND  DOWN  STAIRS. 


Clinic  Housing  and  Personnel 
Students  who  are  shown  by  the  survey  to 
be  in  need  of  special  personality  work  are 
called  into  the  clinic.  The  personality  clinic 
is  housed  in  four  rooms:  the  speech  room, 
the  posture  room,  the  clothing  rOom,  and 
the  room  for  skin  and  hair  care. 

The  speech  room  has,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  classroom  equipment,  a  stage,  a 
small  voice-recording  studio,  and  motion 
picture  equipment.  The  personality  clinic 
records  are  kept  in  this  room. 

The  voice-recording  and  motion-picture 


(See  Figure  1.)  One  record  of  this  study 
is  filed  in  the  personality  clinic  and  another 
is  kept  by  the  girl  herself. 

An  etiquette  test  is  given  shortly  after 
the  girls  arrive  on  campus.  The  test  covers 
a  wide  variety  of  social  situations  con¬ 
cerning  college  women.  The  test  reveals 
to  the  girls  the  principles  of  etiquette  that 
they  do  not  know,  and  also  gives  the  eti¬ 
quette  instructor  an  idea  of  the  topics  she 
needs  to  discuss. 

Two  personality  inventories  are  given. 
One  inventory  measures  self-sufficiency,  in¬ 
troversion,  and  dominance.  The  other  one 
measures  the  types  of  introverts  and  extro¬ 
verts  and  also  the  degree  of  egocentricity 
and  objectivity. 

Each  student  writes  a  case  history  so  that 
personality  traits  can  be  traced  back  to  their 
probable  origins  and  mental-hygiene  meth¬ 
ods  can  be  employed  for  personality 
improvement. 

Personality  problems  are  discussed  in 
organized  groups  under  the  direction  of 
faculty  members  who  are  especially  trained 


Fig.  3 — Colors  must  be  tried  on  to  determine 

WHETHER  or  NOT  THEY  ARE  FLATTERING.  (MrS. 

Ruth  Hanks,  Instructor.) 

in  certain  phases  of  personality.  The  groups 
are  limited  to  twenty-five  students  each  and 
meet  twice  a  week  for  40-minute  periods 
throughout  the  school  year.  The  discussion 
leaders  change  sections  every  three  weeks, 
so  each  instructor  leads  six  discussions  in 
his  special  subject  for  each  division.  The 
topics  for  discussion  are  as  follows: 
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equipment  were  purchased  for  the  speech 
department,  which  co-operates  with  the 
personality  program,  since  both  have  the 
same  department  head. 

The  posture  room  is  furnished  with  a 
staircase,  a  deep,  low,  upholstered  chair,  and 
appliances  for  taking  body  measurements. 

The  clothing  studio  is  provided  with  full- 
length  mirrors,  a  cutting  table,  and  a  large 
supply  of  dress-material  scarves  in  a  variety 
of  colors  and  surface  textures. 

The  skin  and  hair  division  of  the  clinic 
is  furnished  as  a  regular  beauty  parlor,  with 
additional  equipment  and  supplies  for 
group  work. 

Ten  faculty  members  participate  in  the 
classes,  and  teachers  are  chosen  to  fill  the 
various  needs.  Regular  participants  are 
teachers  of  psychology,  speech,  cloiliing, 
foods,  and  physical  education;  a  professor 
of  mental  hygiene;  the  school  dietitian;  a 
nurse  or  doctor;  a  skin  and  scalp  specialist; 
and  an  extra  person  to  supervise  and  to 
fill  in  as  a  substitute  when  needed. 

Some  of  these  teachers,  but  not  all  of 
them,  are  especially  trained  counselors. 

Clinic  Work 

The  skin  specialist  is  available  at  ap¬ 
pointed  times  .for  private  conferences.  Each 
girl  must  see  her  at  least  once  during  the 
year  and  may  confer  with  her  any  number 
of  times.  The  girls  with  skin  and  hair  diffi¬ 
culties  report  regularly  to  the  clinic  until 
they  can  treat  their  own  specific  malady. 

The  dress  consultant  is  in  the  clinic  two 
days  a  week  and  is  available  at  other  times 
to  accompany  girls  on  shopping  trips.  Each 
girl  must  come  into  the  clinic  at  least  twice 


Fig.  4 — Every  girl  has  a  motion  picture 

TAKEN  OF  HER  AS  SHE  WALKS,  SITS,  AND  STANDS. 

(Dean  Marsh,  Instructor.) 


^  About  Hattie  Marie  Marsh:  Dean  of  Per¬ 
sonnel,  Colorado  Woman’s  College,  Denver. 
Directs  the  personality  clinic  and  teaches  speech. 
Degrees  from  University  of  Colorado  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver.  Author  of  a  book  and  sev¬ 
eral  articles  on  personality.  Hobbies:  orni¬ 
thology,  philately,  swimming,  writing. 


during  the  year;  once  to  determine  her 
most  becoming  colors,  and  again  to  decide 
upon  the  types  of  clothes  and  the  lines  best 
suited  to  her  figure.  A  girl’s  most  flattering 
colors  are  determined  by  trying  on  scarf 
lengths  of  the  various  colors  (see  Figure  3) 
and  experimenting  with  make-up.  The  dress 
consultant  shows  the  girls  how  to  study 
themselves,  how  to  bring  out  their  best 
points,  and  how  to  hide  their  less  attractive 
characteristics.  In  addition  to  the  principles 
of  dress,  they  are  taught  how  to  dress  appro¬ 
priately  and  well  on  a  small  budget. 

The  girls  who  have  voice  defects  are 
taken  individually  into  the  clinic.  The  first 
task  is  to  get  the  individual  to  hear  her 
voice.  After  she  understands  her  difficulty 
and  can  actually  hear  it,  then  she  is  given 
supervised  remedial  exercises.  Girls  who  are 
self-conscious  are  helped  with  their  speech 
•work  in  the  clinic  before  they  are  allowed 
to  appear  before  a  group.  It  is  important 
to  build  self-confidence  in  timid  students  by 
aiding  them  to  have  cmly  satisfactory  speech 
experiences.  Besides  the  record  made  the 
first  week  of  school,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
each  girl  records  her  voice  on  the  reverse 
side  of  her  record  so  that  improvement  or 
lack  of  improvement  will  be  obvious. 

Poise  is  stressed  in  both  the  posture  and 
the  speech  divisions  of  the  clinic.  In  the 
speech  clinic,  nervous  girls  are  taught  how 
to  relax  and  how  to  sit  in  a  relaxed  fashion 
as  they  await  their  turn  to  speak  before  the 
class.  Each  girl  is  taught,  also,  to  relax  her 
throat,  so  that  her  voice  will  be  pleasing. 

A  girl  with  a  defective  figure,  an  ungainly 
walk,  or  slovenly  sitting  or  standing  posture 
is  taken  individually  in  the  posture  clinic. 
She  may  supplement  this  work  by  joining 
groups  in  the  gymnasium.  Through  exer¬ 
cises  and  diet,  and  sometimes  through 
medication,  these  girls  are  helped  to  over¬ 
come  their  physical  defects. 
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To  develop  a  normal  personality,  each 
person  must  feel  that  she  has  the  under¬ 
standing  and  the  sympathy  of  someone  who 
is  actually  interested  in  her  welfare.  To 
provide  this  attention,  every  faculty  member 
is  given  several  students  as  his  personal 
charges.  Faculty  members  must  become 
acquainted  with  their  students  and  must  try 
in  every  way  to  know  their  problems,  their 
capacities,  and  wherein  they  need  help. 

These  faculty  counselors  are  constantly 
watchful  that  the  girls  get  the  right  perspec¬ 
tive  in  the  personality  work.  Because  of 
the  emphasis  given  in  the  clinic,  it  would  be 
easy  for  some  girls  to  conclude  that  lip-stick, 
pretty  clothes,  and  beautiful  manners  can 
compensate  for  egocentric  behavior  or  for 
the  lack  of  business  efficiency.  To  prevent 
them  from  drawing  such  conclusions,  every 
counselor  and  every  teacher  stresses  the  fact 


that  the  most  essential  characteristics  of  per¬ 
sonality  are  thoughtfulness  of  others  and  a 
complete  lack  of  self-reference  feelings  in 
social  situations.  Likewise  it  is  stressed  that 
if  a  girl  is  to  get  a  position  and  hold  it, 
she  must  have  a  pleasing  personality  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  business  efficiency. 

Girls  showing  a  high  degree  of  neurotic 
tendency  or  extreme  introversion,  domin¬ 
ance,  or  egocentricity  are  called  in  for  con¬ 
sultation  and  guidance  by  the  psychologist. 

Success  of  the  Program 

Many  businessmen  in  Denver  ask  for 
graduates  of  Colorado  Woman’s  College 
when  they  want  young  women  who  can  meet 
the  public  well.  They  find  that  these  stu¬ 
dents  have  the  poise,  the  polish,  and  the 
pleasing  appearance  that  are  so  difficult  to 
find  in  combination  with  business  efficiency. 


B.  E.  W.  Transcription  Project  Honor  Rolls 


ONGRATULATIONS  are  due  the  fol- 
lowing  teachers,  whose  students  have 
earned  the  highest  transcription  certificates 
in  the  B.E.W.  transcription  projects  for  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  the  first  two  months 
in  which  the  projects  were  offered. 

Teachers  whose  names  appear  on  the 
Senior  Transcription  Project  Honor  Roll  sent 
in  transcripts  from  their  students  of  the 
three  letters  dictated  at  100 ‘words  a  min¬ 
ute  and  transcribed  at  30  or  more  words  a 
minute.  Teachers  whose  names  appear  on 
the  Junior  Transcription  Project  Honor  Roll 
sent  in  transcripts  from  their  students  of  the 
two  letters  dictated  at  80  words  a  minute  and 
transcribed  at  25  or  more  words  a  minute. 

Will  your  name  be  included  on  the  honor 
roll  to  be  printed  next  month?  (The  March 
Transcription  Projects  are  on  pages  620  and 
621.) 

Senior  Transcription  Project  Honor  Roll 

A.  B.  Baxter,  Elk  District  High  School,  Elk- 
view,  West  Virginia. 

Edith  R.  Fairlamb,  Reading  (Pennsylvania) 
Senior  High  School. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Glenn,  Holdenville  (Oklahoma) 
Junior  College. 

Mary  R.  Hickey,  Winona  (Minnesota)  Secre¬ 
tarial  &hool. 


Edna  G.  Kirby,  Maher's  Business  College,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Michigan. 

Catherine  V.  Levere,  Central  High  School, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Sister  M.  Ancilla,  St.  Angela  Academy,  Carroll, 
Iowa. 

Sister  M.  Cuthbert,  Sacred  Heart  High  School, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Sister  Maria  Loyola,  St.  Paul  of  the  Ooss 
School,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

Sister  Mary  Frances,  O.  P.,  St.  Catherine  (Ken¬ 
tucky)  Junior  College. 

Sister  John  LaSalle,  Immaculate  Conception 
Academy,  Oldenburg,  Indiana. 

Sister  Joseph  Eucharia,  St.  Peter’s  Commercial, 
Belleville,  New  Jersey. 


Junior  Transcription  Project  Honor  Roll 

Inez  Ahlering,  Reitz  High  School,  Evansville, 
Indiana. 

William  Cadugan,  Weir  High  School,  Weirton, 
West  Virginia. 

Margaret  Creedon,  Acme  Business  College, 
Lewiston,  Maine. 

Ruthetta  Krause,  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy, 
New  York. 

Catherine  V.  Levere,  Central  High  School, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Clare  W.  Louis,  Township  High  School, 
Streator,  Illinois. 

Jean  Zook,  Norfolk  (Nebraska)  High  School. 

Sister  Francine,  O.  P.,  St.  Catherine  (Kentucky) 
Junior  College. 
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Planning  and  Practice 
For  Job-Hunting  Students 

No.  7  of  the  Man  Marketing  Clinic  Series 
SIDNEY  and  MARY  EDLUND 


TU DENTS  who  make  a  habit  of  seek¬ 
ing  out  business  and  professional 
people  and  asking  them  about  their 
work  and  about  the  beginning  jobs  in  their 
respective  lines  can  collect,  in  a  relatively 
short  time,  a  wealth  of  data  to  help  them 
in  choosing  their  vocations. 

In  the  February'  issue  of  the  Business 
Education  World,  we  told  how  students 
in  school  Man  Marketing  Clinics  have  been 
meeting,  under  competent  leadership,  to 
discuss  with  one  another  the  facts  they 
have  collected  about  the  qualifications 
needed  for  various  jobs.  In  these  meetings 
they  learn  the  chief  requirements  of  many 
jobs  and  how'  to  demonstrate  that  they  have 
some  of  these  qualities.  Many  students  come 
to  understand  more  clearly  where  and  how 
to  use  their  talents  in  the  world  of  work. 

The  next  step  for  students  in  the  Man 
Marketing  Clinic,  after  the)’  have  collected 
information  about  jobs,  is  to  write  a  letter 
that  may  be  sent  to  prospective  employers 
in  order  to  obtain  inter\’iews.  Those  who 
know  what  kind  of  job  they  w'ant  after 
graduation  may  address  their  letters  to  em¬ 
ployers  in  their  chosen  fields.  Those  who 
will  go  to  college  or  professional  schools 
may  apply  for  summer  jobs  or  jobs  for 
which  they  will  be  qualified  after  their  addi¬ 
tional  schooling.  Those  who  do  not  know 
what  they  w’ant  to  do  will  arbitrarily  select 
some  special  job  as  a  basis  for  writing  this 
letter — preferably  a  job  that  may  prove  of 
real  interest  to  them. 

It  is  important  that  students  learn  to 
present  in  writing  their  assets  for  a  specific 
kind  of  work.  Such  writing  causes  them  to 
think  out  their  vocational  problems  clearly. 
It  gives  leaders  and  other  members  of  the 
Clinic  a  better  opportunity  to  make  con¬ 


structive  suggestions.  Many  of  these  letters 
are  read  aloud  in  the  Clinic  meeting,  and 
students  and  leaders  make  suggestions  for 
their  improvement.  The  letters  are  then 
rewritten. 

Later,  each  student  chooses  a  "help 
wanted”  advertisement,  preferably  for  a  job 
he  would  like,  and  writes  an  answer  to  it. 
Again,  many  of  these  letters  are  criticized 
at  Clinic  meetings,  the  leader  stimulating 
participation  by  all. 

A  student  cannot  write  such  letters  and 
have  them  constructively  criticized  without 
learning  more  about  his  assets  and  their 
value  to  prospective  employers.  After  writ¬ 
ing  these  letters,  he  is  ready  to  test  his 
ability  to  sell  his  assets  verbally. 

Typical  interviews  are  acted  out  before 
the  group.  Even  though  a  student  may  know 
a  fair  amount  about  the  kind  of  job  he  i’i 
seeking  and  may  realize  that  he  has  desir¬ 
able  qualifications  for  that  job,  at  first  his 
interview  often  consists  only  of  answers  to 
questions — sometimes  only  "yes”  and  "no.” 
With  the  help  of  the  class,  he  soon  learns 
to  present  more  effectively  the  service  he 
has  to  offer. 

He  is  encouraged  to  prepare  for  his  inter¬ 
view’s  by  studying  the  products  or  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  the  firm  to  which  he  is  apply¬ 
ing.  His  assignment,  of  course,  specifies  the 
name  of  the  firm  and  the  job  for  which  he 
w’ill  apply.  After  several  sample  interviews, 
the  student  learns  to  ask  pertinent  questions 
that  show  he  has  an  understanding  of  the 
job  he  is  after  and  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
job  or  the  firm. 

After  such  training,  a  student  is  ready 
to  plan  a  comprehensive  campaign  to  get 
the  job  he  wants.  We  will  describe  such 
campaigns  in  later  articles. 
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Meanwhile,  here  are  some  suggestions 
which  have  aided  many  thousands  to  write 
more  effective  application  letters.  They  are 
suggestions  rather  than  iron-clad  rules.  We 
have  seen  letters  that  didn’t  follow  all 
these  points  and  yet  produced  good  results. 

Some  Things  to  Do 

1.  Before  you  write  your  letter,  list  all 
the  characteristics  and  experiences  desirable 
for  the  job  you  want.  You  will  have  some 
of  them.  Opposite  each  of  the  qualifications 
that  you  do  possess,  note  how  you  can  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  a  prospect  that  you  have  it.  For 
example,  if  the  job  requires  accuracy,  you 
may  be  able  to  demonstrate  this  quality  by 
your  grades  in  school,  by  written  comments 
of  others  who  have  obser\'ed  this  character¬ 
istic  in  you,  by  an  example  of  work  well 
done  that  required  unusual  accuracy,  and 
by  the  letter  you  write. 

2.  In  your  letter,  address  an  individual. 
Use  full  name  and  give  his  correct  title. 

3.  Offer  a  service  instead  of  looking  for 
a  job.  For  example,  the  young  person  who 
wants  a  job  as  a  salesclerk  in  a  retail  store 
tan  offer  an  unusual  service  if  he  shows  the 
proprietor  that  he  has  an  idea  of  how  to 
send  customers  away  happy.  The  secretary 
is  offering  a  service  if  she  demonstrates  not 
only  her  stenographic  skills  but  also  proves 
that  she  has  initiative  and  does  not  have  to 
be  told  twice. 

4.  Indicate  what  you  can  do  in  a  manner 
that  appeals  to  your  prospect’s  self-interest. 

5.  Show  you  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
functions  of  the  job  you  are  seeking. 

6.  If  possible,  show  genuine  interest  in 
the  work. 

7.  The  courses  you  have  taken  in  school 
are  not  so  important  as  the  skills  you  have 
acquired  in  those  courses.  You  may  have 
taken  a  course  in  bookkeeping,  but  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  you  can  satisfactorily 
open  and  close  a  simple  set  of  books. 

8.  The  work  you  have  done  is  not  so 
important  as  the  work  your  experience  fits 
you  to  do  for  your  prospective  employer. 

9.  Sell,  first,  that  which  is  of  most  in¬ 
terest  to  your  prospect.  If  you  are  going 
after  a  stenographic  job  in  an  advertising 
agency,  your  opening  sentence  should  in- 


SiDNEY  Edlund 


Mary  Edlund 


Sidney  Edlund  heads  a  firm  of  business  con¬ 
sultants  and  is  founder  and  organizer  of  the  Man 
Marketing  Clinic.  Mary  Edlund  is  co-author 
with  him  of  Pick  Your  Job — and  Land  It!  (Pren¬ 
tice-Hall)  and  a  director  of  the  Man  Marketing 
Clinic. 


dicate  your  stenographic  skill  and  your 
interest  or  experience  in  advertising.  You 
may  then  devote  a  paragraph  to  demonstrat¬ 
ing  your  stenographic  skills,  and  another  to 
your  interest  in  advertising. 

10.  Be  specific  about  the  kind  of  job  you 
want. 

11.  Be  specific  about  your  qualifications. 

12.  Be  specific  about  the  results  you  have 
obtained. 

13.  Use  facts,  examples,  or  statements 
by  others  rather  than  your  own  opinions  of 
yourself  and  your  past  work.  For  example, 
instead  of  saying  that  you  were  a  good 
salesclerk  for  Knox  Shoe  Store,  it  would 
be  better  if  you  could  state  that  on  several 
Saturdays  your  sales  were  over  $100;  that 
many  customers  returning  to  the  store  asked 
specifically  for  you. 

14.  To  gain  attention,  be  an  individual. 
Stand  out  from  the  crowd.  Write  a  letter 
that  no  one  else  could  sign — because  it 
describes  you.  You  will  be  different  if  you 
are  specific  and  if  you  appeal  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  prospective  employer. 

15.  The  opening  sentence,  in  particular, 
should  arouse  interest.  This  is  usually  done 
not  by  generalizations,  but  by  coming  to  the 
point  at  once.  For  example  "As  your 
stenographer.  I’ll  take  your  dictation  ac¬ 
curately;  in  a  minimum  time  you  will  find 
on  your  desk  letters  that  you  will  like  to 
sign.” 
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16.  Make  a  strong  closing — one  that  sug¬ 
gests  action  by  the  person  reading  your 
letter. 

17.  Be  your  best  self. 

18.  Be  sincere. 

19.  Express  yourself  naturally;  avoid 
stereotyped  business  phrases. 

20.  Use  restraint  and  modesty  in  express¬ 
ing  opinions. 

21.  Strive  for  brevity.  Edit  and  re-edit 
your  letter.  Cut  out  all  words,  phrases,  and 
sentences  that  do  not  help  to  show  that 
you  can  do  the  work  well.  We  do  not  mean 
that  your  letter  should  be  short.  A  long 
letter  may  often  be  very  useful,  but  it  must 
continue  to  build  interest  throughout. 

22.  Check  carefully  to  see  that  the  gram¬ 
mar,  spelling,  and  punctuation  are  correct. 

23.  Type  your  letter  on  good  stationer)’ 
(not  social  or  hotel  stationery). 

Don*t  Do  These  Things 

24.  Don’t  waste  valuable  space  telling 
your  prospect  what  he  already  knows  well. 
For  example,  "You  want  someone  who  has 
had  some  business  experience,  and  one  who 
understands  the  principles  of  the  good  busi¬ 
ness  letter  and  knows  how  to  apply  that  to 
his  writing,”  or  "Now  that  expansion  is 
under  way,  you  will  want  to  build  up  your 
organization.” 

25.  Don’t  draw  conclusions  for  your  pros¬ 
pect,  as  in  this  statement;  ’’Three  years  of 
complete  commercial  training  make  me  con¬ 
fident  that  I  shall  be  a  great  asset  to  your 
company.” 

26.  Don’t  use  long,  involved  sentences, 
flowery  words,  or  trite  business  phrases. 

27.  Avoid  overstatement. 

28.  Avoid  apologetic  or  negative  state¬ 
ments. 

29.  Don’t  use  phrases  others  have  writ¬ 
ten,  unless  you  are  quoting. 

30.  Don’t  make  your  letter  look  like  an 
employment  blank. 

Get  Busy  at  Once 

31.  No  matter  how  good  your  letter  may 
be,  it  can  produce  the  results  you  want  only 
if  you  have  a  good  list  of  prospective  em¬ 
ployers  to  whom  to  send  it.  Therefore,  start 
building  your  list  now.  For  sources,  use  li¬ 
braries,  business  associations,  directories. 


trade  papers,  catalogues,  newspapers,  and 
friends. 

32.  Don’t  delay  in  sending  out  letters  if 
you  want  results.  If  you  send  out  fifteen 
to  fifty  letters  today,  you’ll  know  in  a  week 
whether  they  will  bring  you  interviews.  If 
they  do  not,  revise  your  letter.  If  they  do, 
send  out  more  letters  until  you  have  enough 
good  leads  to  be  reasonably  sure  of  getting 
the  job  you  want. 

Vrhe  first  article  of  the  present  series  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  September  issue  cf  the  Business 
EouCA’noN  World.} 

- ♦ - 

•lOSEPH  DcBRUM  enrolled  at  the  beginning 
J  of  this  semester  in  the  Graduate  De¬ 
partment  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  He  is  car¬ 
rying  on  his  studies 
under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Hamden  L.  Fork- 
ner.  Next  summer  he 
will  offer  a  methods 
course  at  Columbia  in 
the  teaching  of  social- 
business  subjects. 

Mr.  DeBrum  is  on 
a  leave  of  absence 
from  Sequoia  High 
School,  Redwood 
City,  California.  He 
spent  the  fall  semes¬ 
ter  in  graduate  study  in  Leland  Stanford 
University  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John 
C.  Almat^. 

Mr.  DeBrum  was  president  of  the  N.E.A. 
Department  of  Business  Education  for  the 
year  1939.  Last  spring  he  was  engaged  in  a 
study  of  consumer  education  under  a  fellow¬ 
ship  awarded  him  by  the  Sloane  Foundation 
in  connection  wii^h  the  Institute  of  Consumer 
Education,  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

- ♦ - 

ARCHIE  C.  THOMAS  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  Southwestern  Louisiana  In¬ 
stitute,  Lafayette,  as  assistant  professor  of 
secretarial  science  and  head  of  the  department 
of  secretarial  science. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  formerly  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  the  high  school  at  Still¬ 
water,  Oklahoma,  and  also  assisted  in  the 
teacher-training  program  of  Oklahoma  A.  and 
M.  College,  from  which  institution  he  holds 
two  degrees. 

Dr.  Karl  E.  Ashburn  is  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  economics  and  business  administration 
at  Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute. 
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Does  Business  Discriminate 
Against  Women? 


ELIZABETH  LANHAM 


The  age-old  discussion  as  to  whether 
or  not  women  should  confine  their  ac¬ 
tivities  to  the  home  is  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  review  of  some  of  the  popularly 
held  ideas  as  to  just  how  difficult  a  situation 
a  woman  confronts  when  she  does  go  into 
the  business  world.  It  is  said  that  she  has 
to  work  harder  than  a  man  to  hold  her  job, 
that  she  does  not  get  as  much  salary  as  a 
man  holding  a  position  of  equal  rank,  that 
she  is  not  promoted  in  accordance  with 
.ichievement,  and  that  she  cannot  supervise 
men  effectively. 

Just  how  much  truth  underlies  these  popu¬ 
lar  conceptions?  What  do  women  execu¬ 
tives  and  administrators  in  business  think 
about  these  questions? 

In  an  attempt  to  find  out  the  beliefs  of 
women  who  have  achieved  success  in  the 
business  world,  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  a 
select  group  of  outstanding  women  execu¬ 
tives. 

In  determining  which  women  to  classify 
as  executives,  I  considered  the  type  of  woric 
done  by  each  woman  reporting  and  used  in¬ 
formation  only  from  questionnaires  that  defi¬ 
nitely  showed  that  the  women  who  submit¬ 
ted  them  were  top-ranking  officials  in  man¬ 
agerial  jobs. 

The  list  of  executives  was  obtained  from 
four  sources:  (1)  American  Women,  The 
Official  Who’s  Who  Among  the  Women  of 
the  Nation;  (2)  Partial  Ust  of  American 
Women  in  Managerial  Positions,  by  Mary 
Anderson,  Director  of  Women’s  Bureau, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor;  (3)  In¬ 
dependent  Woman;  and  (4)  International 
Altrusan. 

The  women  whose  reports  were  used  for 
this  study  were  engaged  in  a  wide  variety 


of  business  activity,  but  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  the  data,  these  businesses  were 
telescoped  into  seven  groups:  education,  re¬ 
search,  and  social  work;  finance;  manufac¬ 
turing  and  related  activities;  personal  serv¬ 
ice;  retail  trade;  real  estate  and  related  ac¬ 
tivities;  and  transportation. 

The  questionnaires  were  sent  to  women 
executives  in  forty-seven  states  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  154  women  who  re¬ 
sponded  were  located  in  thirty-two  states  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 

According  to  the  reports  of  these  outstand¬ 
ing  women  executives,  women  are  discrim¬ 
inated  against  in  certain  company  policies 
but  not  in  all  policies. 

Sixty-four  executives  (60.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  reporting)  stated  that  a  higher 
standard  of  performance  is  required  of 
women  than  of  men  in  their  organizations, 
while  42  (39.5  per  cent)  reported  that  the 
same  standard  of  performance  was  required 
of  men  and  women. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  so  great 
a  percentage  as  39.5  of  the  companies  judge 
an  individual’s  performance  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  and  not  according  to 
the  sex  of  the  individual  doing  the  work. 
Too  large  a  number  of  the  companies,  how¬ 
ever,  still  let  other  factors  than  actual  output 
enter  into  the  standards  of  performance  re¬ 
quired. 

Women  as  a  group  seem  to  have  to  work 
harder  than  men  do  in  order  to  hold  jobs  of 
equal  rank. 

Fifty-seven  women  executives  (61.8  per 
cent)  reported  that  women  earn  lower  salar¬ 
ies  than  do  men  who  hold  positions  of  the 
same  rank.  Thirty-five  (38.2  per  cent)  re¬ 
ported  that  they  earned  the  same  salaries  as 
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mea  who  hold  positions  of  equal  rank. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  women  who 
hold  jobs  equal  to  those  held  by  men  have  to 
work  harder  for  less  pay. 

Some  of  the  policies  of  the  companies  in 
which  the  executives  were  employed  were  in¬ 
vestigated  in  order  to  determine,  if  possible, 
whether  men  and  women  employees  were 
given  an  equal  opportunity  to  advance  with¬ 
in  the  company  or  whether  women  were 
handicapped  because  of  discrimination  exer¬ 
cised  against  them. 

The  policies  followed  in  regard  to  filling 
vacancies  were  first  investigated.  The  re¬ 
spondents  were  asked  whether  vacancies 
were  filled  from  within  the  organization  or 
whether  new  employees  were  hired  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  those  already  employed.  If  the 
company  followed  the  practice  of  bringing 
in  new  employees,  it  was  desirable  to  find 
whether  this  worked  more  to  the  detriment 
of  the  women  than  of  the  men. 

Of  the  129  women  executives  who  an¬ 
swered  the  questions,  80  reported  that  their 
companies  sometimes  hired  from  outside  the 
organization  rather  than  filling  from  within; 
44  reported  that  their  companies  never  filled 
from  outside  sources  if  they  could  fill  from 
within;  and  5  reported  that  their  companies 
alw'ays  hired  from  outside  sources. 

Of  the  organizations  represented  in  this 
study,  62.1  per  cent  sometimes  follow  the 
practice  of  hiring  new  employees  to  fill  va¬ 
cancies  that  could  be  filled  from  within  the 
company. 

The  relative  effects  on  women  and  men  of 
the  promotion  policy  is  the  same,  in  the 
(pinion  of  55.8  per  cent  of  the  executives. 
Women  are  always  more  affected  by  such 
a  policy  than  men,  according  to  3.3  per  cent 
of  the  executives;  while  50  executives  (40.9 
per  cent)  reported  that  women  were  some¬ 
times  more  affected  by  the  promotion  policy. 

There  were  55.8  per  cent  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  who  reported  that  there  was  no  more 


^  About  Elizabeth  Lanham:  Instructor  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration.  New  Mexico  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Art.  Degrees  from 
Texas  Technological  College  and  Texas  Uni¬ 
versity.  Further  graduate  study  at  Texas  Uni¬ 
versity.  Interested  in  personnel  management 
and  secretarial  practice.  Hobby:  sports. 


effect  on  women  than  on  men  when  the  com¬ 
panies  filled  vacancies  from  outside  sources. 

From  such  a  comparison,  it  appears  that 
in  over  half  the  companies  women  have  the 
same  opportunity  for  advancement  as  do  the 
men  within  the  company  and  that  they  are 
affected  by  the  policy  of  promotion  as  much 
as  the  men  are  affected. 

Apparently,  there  is  little  discrimination 
against  women  wdth  regard  to  their  being 
able  to  get  jobs  that  require  supervisory 
work  over  men.  Of  the  118  executives  who 
reported  the  policy  of  their  organizations  on 
this  matter,  107  indicated  that  women  could 
get  positions  that  require  the  supervising  of 
men  employees. 

Often  one  hears  reports  that  men  will  not 
be  supervised  by  women,  that  the  situation 
of  being  supervised  by  women  is  impossible, 
and  that  having  women  supervisors  over  men 
breaks  down  the  morale  of  the  company. 
The  evidence  here,  however,  proves  that 
women  do  supervise  men. 

Is  this  situation  desirable.^  It  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  70.9  per  cent  of  the  executives  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  study  that  it  is  desirable  for 
women  to  supervise  men. 

Although  90.7  per  cent  reported  that 
women  could  get  positions  supervising  men, 
only  70.9  per  cent  thought  it  desirable  for 
them  to  do  so.  The  19.8  per  cent  of  the 
executives  who,  although  they  supervise  men, 
think  it  undesirable  for  women  to  do  so 
probably  have  found  internal  friction  result¬ 
ing  from  their  supervision.  This  might  re¬ 
sult,  however,  not  particularly  because  of  su¬ 
pervision  by  women  but  because  of  faulty 
supervision.  In  all  probability,  some  of  the 
men  in  supervisory  positions  might  find  this 
situation  undesirable  also,  not  because  they 
are  men  but  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
position  itself. 

In  summing  up,  it  can  be  said  from  the 
findings  of  this  survey  that  women  are  dis¬ 
criminated  against  in  two  respects:  a  higher 
standard  of  performance  is  required  of  them 
than  is  required  of  men,  and  women  are  paid 
less  than  men  for  work  of  equal  rank. 

It  can  also  be  said  that  in  two  respects 
women  are  not  discriminated  against;  more 
than  half  the  companies  reporting  have  the 
same  policy  of  promotion  for  both  men  and 
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women,  and  almost  all  the  women  execu-  executives  (40.8  per  cent)  who  reported 
tives  answering  state  that  women  can  get  that  the  trend  of  discrimination  was  decreas- 
jobs  in  which  they  must  supervise  men.  ing.  Twelve  executives  (15.8  per  cent)  re- 

The  executives  are  about  equally  divided  ported  no  particular  trend  either  way. 
in  their  opinions  as  to  whether  the  trend  Apparently  women  are  holding  their  own 
of  discrimination  against  women  in  regard  and  are  not  experiencing  increased  discrimi- 
to  standard  of  performance  and  equality  in  nation,  in  spite  of  the  cry  that  the  employ- 
pay  is  increasing  or  decreasing.  Thirty-three  ment  of  women  is  responsible  for  the  large 

executives  (43.4  per  cent)  reported  that  it  number  of  unemployed  to  be  found  in  our 

was  increasing,  as  compared  to  thirty-one  country  today. 

___  - 

C.  C.  T.  A.  Will  Meet  in  Des  Moines 


The  Central  Commercial  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  thirty-sixth  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on 
April  3,  4,  and  5.  Headquarters  will  be  the 
Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel. 

"Commercial  Education  in  Today’s  Chang¬ 
ing  World,"  is  to  be  the  convention  theme. 

The  first  day  of  the  convention  (Thurs¬ 
day)  will  be  devoted,  as  usual,  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  private  schools,  and  in  the  evening 
an  informal  reception  will  take  place. 

Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  president,  reports 
that  the  general  session  on  Friday  morning 
will  open  with  a  keynote  address  by  Dr. 
Harry  K.  Newburn,  associate  professor  of 
education,  University  of  Iowa,  and  director 
of  the  University  High  School. 

Following  this,  the  convention’s  annual 
luncheon  will  take  place,  with  a  guest 
speaker  to  be  announced  soon.  On  Friday 
afternoon,  round-table  discussions  have 
been  planned  for  the  following  sections: 
secretarial,  office  machines,  b(K)kkeeping  and 
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accounting,  distributive  education,  and  gen¬ 
eral  business. 

On  Friday  evening  the  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  banquet  and  dance.  A  prom¬ 
inent  speaker  will  give  the  after-dinner  ad¬ 
dress. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  general  session 
and  the  final  convention  addresses  will  fol¬ 
low  round-table  discussions  of  secretarial 
training,  consumer  education,  distributive 
education,  and  guidance. 

Officers  of  the  Association  are: 

President:  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls. 

Vice-Presidents:  Miss  Irene  M.  Kessler,  Gates 
College,  Waterloo,  Iowa;  W.  M.  Oates,  Nettleton 
Commercial  College,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Mildred  Elam,  Capital  City 
Commercial  College,  Des  Moines. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Leora  Johnson,  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  Business  College. 

The  Des  Moines  unit  of  the  National  Of¬ 
fice  Managers  Association  is  co-operating 
with  the  Association  in  the  planning  of  the 
convention  exhibits. 


W.  M.  Oates  Mildred  Elam 
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Only  the 


ESTELLA 

DYER 


Editor’s  Note — Miss  Dyer  uses  an  outline,  of 
which  the  second  and  concluding  part  is  pub¬ 
lished  here,  to  supply  secretarial  students  with  job 
information.  Each  student  has  a  copy  of  the  out¬ 
line  and  of  a  reading  list;  lectures  dealing  with 
the  material  are  followed  by  class  discussion.  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  project,  each  student  partici¬ 
pates  in  several  practice  interviews. 

Main  outline  heads  covered  in  the  preceding 
installment  (February,  1941)  concerned  job  selec¬ 
tion,  personal  qualifications,  details  to  consider 
about  any  job,  personal  relationship  to  the  job, 
and  the  job-seeking  campaign. 


Outline  for  fob  Seekers 

(  Continued) 

VI.  Steps  a  prospective  worker  should  follow  in 
applying  for  a  position: 

A.  Keep  a  usable  record  of  your  activities  as 
well  as  a  personal  record: 

1.  Either  a  loose-leaf  notebook  or  an  in¬ 
dex  card  system  is  a  good  method. 

2.  Keep  a  complete  record  of  your  edu¬ 
cation,  experience,  and  other  qualifi¬ 
cations  here. 

3.  Make  a  record  of  all  prospective  va¬ 
cancies  and  of  the  firms  for  which 
you  would  like  to  work. 

4.  Include  each  application  you  have 
made,  with  the  information  you  will 
need  to  follow  up  the  prospect. 

B.  General  procedure: 

’  1.  Prelimiiury  steps: 

■  a.  Make  a  complete  list  of  your  quali- 

•:  ^  hcations,  including  such  items  as 

hobbies,  travel  experience,  activi¬ 
ties  in  school,  and  leadership  ex¬ 
perience,  that  may  have  a  bearing 
on  your  qualifications. 

b.  Be  honest  and  accurate. 

c.  Assemble  the  material  in  a  neat, 
usable  form  that  you  can  use  for 
reference. 

d.  Do  not  overlook  any  item  that 
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Concluded 

Right  Job  Will  Do 


may  be  of  use — you  never  know 
what  particular  ability  will  land 
the  job. 

2.  Make  application  to  the  firms  for 
which  you  want  to  work. 

3.  Apply  for  all  positions  you  hear 
about  through  all  other  sources. 

4.  Make  your  applications  top  notch  in 
every  way — letter,  interview,  follow¬ 
up. 

C.  Letters  of  application: 

1.  Purpose: 

a.  To  make  contacts  with  firms  for 
which  you  would  like  to  work. 

b.  To  make  contacts  with  firms  in 
which  you  have  heard  there  are  to 
be  vacancies. 

c.  To  get  appointments  for  inter¬ 
views. 

d.  To  follow  up  preliminary  letters 
of  application  and  personal  inter¬ 
views. 

e.  To  answer  advertisements. 

f.  To  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
and  to  personalize  application 
blanks. 

2.  Only  perfect  letters  are  effective: 

a.  Use  standard  paper  of  good  qual- 
ity. 

b.  Say  what  you  have  to  say  in  sim¬ 
ple,  exact  words. 

c.  Use  a  form  that  will  be  in  accord 
with  the  purpose  you  have  in 
writing. 

d.  Write  and  rewrite  the  material  un¬ 
til  the  style  and  the  grammar  are 
flawless. 

e.  Spelling  must  be  perfect. 

/.  Typewriting  must  be  perfect  or 
corrections  invisible  if  the  letter  is 
typed. 

g.  Write  in  longhand  when  required, 
using  a  neat  and  attractive  writing 
style. 

3.  Use  an  accepted  letter  form: 

a.  One  page  is  better  than  two;  but 
use  two  if  you  have  to  in  order 
to  say  what  you  have  to  say. 

b.  Watch  margins  and  arrangement. 

c.  Your  letter  should  be  as  attractive 
as  a  picture. 

4.  Make  your  letters  reflect  your  per¬ 
sonality: 

a.  Work  for  an  interesting  style. 

b.  Use  fresh,  original  expressions. 
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avoiding  out-of-date  expressions. 

c.  In  addition  to  facts,  give  interest¬ 
ing  information  about  yourself. 

d.  Try  to  make  your  letter  stand  out 
from  the  hundreds  of  others  with 
which  it  will  have  to  compete. 

5.  Give  definite  information — tell  the 

employer  what  you  can  do;  show  him 

how  he  can  profit  by  hiring  you. 

6.  General  outline: 

a.  Personal  data:  age,  sex,  health, 
height,  weight. 

b.  Education. 

c.  Skills. 

d.  Special  talents. 

e.  Hobbies. 

/.  Experience;  in  school,  working,  in 
activities  and  organizations. 

g.  Attitude  toward  the  firm  or  the 
job,  or  working  in  general. 

h.  References. 

7.  References  and  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation: 

a.  Never  carry  around  letters  of  rec¬ 
ommendation  —  they  are  almost 
worthless. 

b.  Develop  a  list  of  persons  who  are 
in  a  position  to  know  about  your 
work  and  who  will  recommend 
you.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  don’t 
use  their  names. 

c.  Ask  these  persons  if  they  would  be 
willing  to  recommend  you  before 
you  use  their  names. 

d.  Try  to  keep  in  contact  with  them, 
so  that  they  won’t  forget  you. 

e.  List  exact  name,  title,  and  address 
in  giving  a  name. 

D.  The  interview: 

1.  Make  an  appointment: 

a.  Either  write  or  telephone  for  the 
appointment — you  will  avoid  wast¬ 
ing  time. 

b.  Be  on  time. 

c.  Wait  patiently. 

( 1 )  Have  something  to  read  that 
is  worth  while,  or  review 
your  qualifications  and  talking 
points. 

(2)  Talk  with  the  office  assistant 
(making  friends  will  some¬ 
times  help  you),  but  don’t  be 
a  pest. 

(3)  Remember  you  may  be  ob¬ 
served  while  you  are  waiting; 
so,  sit  right,  keep  busy,  make 
the  right  impression  all  the 
time. 

(4)  Never  show  annoyance  at  de¬ 
lay. 

2.  Appearance: 

a.  The  first  impression  is  extremely 
important. 


^  About  Estella  Dyer:  Teacher  in  the  Junior 
College  and  High  School,  Mount  Vernon, 
Washington.  De^ees  from  Washinmon  State 
College  and  the  University  of  California.  Is 
vice-president  of  the  Western  Washington  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Association.  Has  published 
articles  in  other  educational  journals.  Especially 
interested  in  vocational  business  training  and 
guidance.  Collects  rocks;  likes  to  fish  and  hike. 


b.  Dress  to  fit  the  part  you  intend  to 
play  in  business;  if  you  don’t 
know,  consult  some  book  that  will 
tell  you. 

c.  Perfect  grooming  in  every  detail — 
make-up,  hair,  clothes,  hose,  shoes, 
fingers,  and  hands — is  essential. 

d.  Develop  and  exhibit  poise  and 
dignity. 

e.  Watch  your  carriage. 

f.  Take  care  of  every  detail — then 
forget  yourself  and  concentrate  on 
the  work  you  want  to  do. 

3.  What  are  you  going  to  say? 

a.  From  your  list  of  qualifications,  de¬ 
cide  what  you  want  to  tell  the  em¬ 
ployer  that  will  convince  him  of 
your  ability  to  do  the  job  and  to 
help  him. 

b.  Work  over  your  remarks  until  you 
can  speak  effectively  and  well,  in 
perfect  English. 

c.  Practice  on  your  family  and  friends, 
and  before  a  mirror.  Ask  someone 
to  pretend  that  he’s  the  employer, 
so  that  you  can  get  experience  in 
an  interview. 

d.  'Think  of  all  the  questions  you  may 
be  called  on  to  answer,  and  be 
ready. 

e.  Be  absolutely  honest — when  you 
don’t  know,  say  so. 

/.  Concentrate  on  how  you  can  be  of 
service. 

g.  Have  genuine  confidence  in  your¬ 
self. 

4.  Study  the  interviewer: 

a.  Some  men  prefer  to  take  over  the 
questioning,  and  you  are  expected 
to  answer. 

b.  Others  leave  the  managing  of  the 
interview  to  you — here  your  pre¬ 
pared  and  practiced  speech  is  of 
tremendous  value. 

c.  Take  your  cue  as  to  what  to  do  and 
say  from  the  interviewer. 

5.  Don’t  forget  to  smile. 

6.  Be  prepared  for  a  tryout  to  show  wkat 

skills  you  possess. 

7.  Know  when  and  how  to  leave: 

a.  Most  interviews  last  for  less  than 
fifteen  minutes. 


b.  Make  your  time  count. 

c.  Leave  an  opening  for  another  call; 

if  possible,  try  to  arrange  for  a  yil. 
definite  time  and  date  when  you 
may  call  again. 

d.  When  it  is  time  to  go,  say  good- 
by  and  leave  promptly. 

E.  Application  blanks; 

1.  Try  to  get  a  sample  to  study,  so  that 
you  will  know  what  to  expect  when 
you  have  a  real  one  to  make  out. 

2.  Take  a  good  pen  when  you  go  to  ap¬ 
ply. 

3.  Fill  out  each  blank  carefully,  fully, 
and  honestly.  Leave  no  vacant  spaces. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  wise  to  take  the  blank 
home  to  fill  out  at  your  leisure.  You 
can  usually  do  a  neater  job.  You  can 
also  write  a  personal  letter  setting 
forth  additional  data  that  will  help 
to  make  your  application  stand  out 
from  the  others. 

3.  Prepare  an  additional  data  sheet  to 
take  with  you  on  your  second  call 
that  may  be  added  to  the  application 
blank. 

F.  Follow-up: 

1.  Follow  up  every  application  you 
make. 

2.  Methods  used  in  follow-up: 

a.  Letters  giving  additional  informa¬ 
tion. 

b.  Letters  that  simply  remind  the 
manager  that  you  are  still  avail¬ 
able. 

c.  Personal  calls. 

d.  Contacts,  such  as  friends,  rela¬ 
tives,  employers  who  have  influ¬ 
ence  and  are  willing  to  help  you. 

e.  Telephone  calls  —  these  are  the 
weakest  of  all  follow-up  methods 
and  should  be  used  sparingly. 

3.  Some  tips: 

a.  Learn  all  you  can  about  the  job  you 
are  trying  to  obtain. 

b.  Use  this  information  in  your  fol¬ 
low-up  calls  and  letters. 

c.  Try  to  learn  of  some  way  in  which 
your  services  will  be  especially 
useful  to  the  employer — show  him 
where  he  cannot  afford  not  to  hire 
you. 

d.  Offer  to  work  for  a  week  or  two 
as  a  tryout. 

4.  Timing  the  follow-up  activities; 

a.  Make  regular  calls  at  definite  in¬ 
tervals. 

b.  Don’t  give  the  firm  a  chance  to 
forget  you. 

c.  Don’t  give  up.  One  man  made  a 
personal  application  every  Saturday 
for  a  year  before  he  got  the  job 
he  wanted. 


d.  When  you  are  placed,  notify  each 
firm  to  which  you  have  applied. 

Of  course  you  want  to  succeed: 

A.  Working  on  the  first  job: 

1.  Learn  all  you  can  about  the  firm  and 
the  kind  of  work  it  does. 

2.  Gather  as  many  facts  as  you  can 
about  the  whole  field  of  work  in 
which  your  firm  has  a  part. 

3.  Study  your  particular  job: 

a.  Learn  as  quickly  as  you  can  just 
what  is  expected  of  you. 

b.  Develop  the  required  skills  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency. 

c.  After  you  have  mastered  the  job 
that  has  been  assigned  to  you, 
branch  out  and  try  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  more. 

d.  Always  be  ready  and  willing  to 
do  a  new  job  or  to  do  a  little 
extra — it  may  mean  the  difference 
between  advancement  and  stagna¬ 
tion  or  between  keeping  your  job 
and  being  fired. 

B.  Develop  a  professional  attitude: 

1.  Study  your  job. 

2.  Be  on  time. 

3.  Do  a  full  day’s  work. 

4.  Learn  to  keep  confidences. 

5.  Be  loyal  to  your  superiors  and  to  the 
firm. 

6.  Make  a  point  of  getting  along  with 
all  your  fellow  workers. 

7.  Learn  to  get  along  with  yourself. 

C.  Make  yourself  into  the  right  worker  for 
the  firm; 

1.  Observe  the  successful  employees  to 
learn  how  they  dress  and  how  they 
conduct  themselves. 

2.  Determine  what  it  is  that  the  firm  ex¬ 
pects  of  its  employees  and  give  a 
little  more. 

3.  Check  yourself  to  see  if  you  are  ex¬ 
hibiting  all  these  characteristics. 

4.  Develop  those  characteristics  that  you 
do  not  already  possess. 

D.  And  if  you  didn’t  find  the  right  job — 
what  then? 

1.  Do  your  best  in  the  work  you  arc 
doing. 

2.  Look  about  you  to  see  if  there  isn’t 
a  job  in  the  firm  that  would  suit  your 
abilities  and  training  better: 

a.  Talk  with  the  employment  mana¬ 
ger  about  your  situation. 

b.  Let  the  company  know  that  you 
want  to  do  the  best  job  of  which 
you  are  capable. 

3.  Start  a  campaign  for  a  new  job  that 
will  give  you  the  opportunities  you 
desire  if  they  are  not  available  in  the 
firm  for  which  you  are  working. 
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School  Address 
City  and  State 


ORDER  FORM  FOR  B.E.W.  CONTEST  PROJECT  REPRINTS 
(See  pages  616-617) 

B.E.W.  AWARDS  DEPARTMENT 
270  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

I.  Please  send  me,  at  1  cent  a  copy,  the  following  number  of  contest  project  pamph¬ 
lets: 

. Bookkeeping  . Business  Personality  . Office  Practice 

. Business  Fundamentals  . Business  Letter  Writing 

Total  number  of  pamphlets  ordered .  Remittance  enclosed  $ . 

II.  Please  send  me . entry  forms  (two  for  every  45  students  in  each  division) 

Date  . 

(Mr.,  Miss,  Mrs.)  . 

Name  of  School  . 


4.  Never  give  up  one  job  until  you 
have  another. 

E.  Hard  work  is  the  only  road  to  success. 
Let  no  one  tell  you  that  success  is 
achieved  through  a  "lucky  break,”  "pull,” 
or  in  some  other  easy  way.  Opportunity 
knocks  at  every  man’s  door  every  day. 
The  wise  man  who  has  prepared  himself 
to  do  the  best  job  of  which  he  is  capable 
is  able  to  recognize  the  opportunity  and 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  All  things  being 
equal,  you  will  receive  just  about  what 
you  put  into  the  business  world  and 
just  about  what  you  are  worth.  Why  not 
be  worthy  of  a  job  and  a  goo^ 

salary? 


MISS  KATE  BROWNING,  assistant 
professor  of  commerce,  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  since  1923, 
died  on  January  21  at  the  home  of  her  sis¬ 
ter,  Miss  Alice  Browning,  of  Rosiclare,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Miss  Browning  succumbed  to  heart 
disease  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks. 
Prior  to  coming  to  Terre  Haute,  she  had 
taught  for  many  years  in  Central  High 
School,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

Miss  Browning  was  born  in  Salem,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  on  November  14,  1882.  ^e  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
from  Indiana  State  Teachers  College  in 
1931  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
from  the  same  institution  in  1933. 

At  the  time  of  her  death.  Miss  Brown¬ 


ing  was  permanent  treasurer  of  the  Indiana 
State  chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  a  national 
honor  society.  She  was  a  member  of  Delta 
Kappa  Gamma,  honor  society  for  women 
in  education,  and  was  a  member  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  alumni  committee  of  the  local  chapter 
of  Pi  Omega  Pi,  honorary  business-educa¬ 
tion  fraternity. 

Besides  her  sister,  Miss  Browning  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  a  brother,  C.  P.  Browning,  also 
of  Rosiclare.- 

The  commerce  department  of  Indiana 
State  feels  keenly  the  loss  of  the  two  oldest 
members  of  its  faculty  within  a  period  of  a 
few  weeks.  Shepherd  Young,  head  of  the 
department,  died  on  November  23,  1940. 

Miss  Helen  Wood,  assistant  professor  of 
commerce  and  a  member  of  the  faculty 
since  1928,  has  been  elected  acting  head 
of  the  department  for  the  remainder  of  the 
school  year. 


POSTER  STAMPS  following  the  theme 
"Know  the  Americas”  will  be  the  feature 
of  the  list  of  material  obtainable  by  schools 
for  the  observation  of  Pan  American  Day,  on 
April  14  The  twenty-four  stamps  picture 
subjects  of  interest  in  the  twenty-one  repub¬ 
lics  of  the  Americas.  Fifteen  other  items  are 
also  ready,  including  plans  for  plays,  parties, 
pageants,  and  study. 

Complete  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Thia  d^>axte«at  brings  to  yon  niclx 
month  h^pinl  suggnstimu  rngsidiag 
bnllntin-bosid  displays,  clnb  pro* 
ipasM^  and  ngMipmnnt  and  snppUnn. 


^  ^  Gillette  De  Luxe  is  a  handy  little 

g^idget,  made  of  music  wire,  that 
keeps  your  telephone  cord  out  of  the  way. 
It  snaps  on  easily  and  cannot  be  shaken  off. 
It  uncoils  the  cord  at  the  slightest  pull  and 
recoils  it  automatically  when  the  receiver 
is  replaced.  Because  the  device  is  insulated 
with  rubber,  it  cannot  mar  furniture  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  telephone  service.  You  can  get 
it  in  a  midget  size,  too. 

A  new  furniture  glide,  called  Scru- 
30  jak,  is  offered  by  the  Adjustable 
Caster  Company.  The  use  of  Scrujak  per¬ 
mits  furniture  legs  to  be  individually  ad¬ 
justed  to  compensate  for  uneven  floors. 
Scrujak  consists  of  a  strong  threaded  spindle 
and  well-spaced  teeth,  enclosed  in  a  socket. 
The  socket  is  closed  at  the  top  to  prevent 
foreign  matter  from  reaching  the  mech¬ 
anism;  it  is  thoroughly  rustproof  and  easily 


Af\  A  booklet,  "Why  Adopt  Business 
I W  Equipment  for  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion?”  which  should  be  of  assistance  to 
schools  in  determining  the  establishment  of 
a  practical  course  for  business  training,  has 
bem  published  by  the  Monroe  Calculating 
Machine  Company.  It  deals  with  questions 
that  have  to  be  answered  before  business 
equipment  is  purchased.  You  should  have 
a  copy.  It  will  help  you  crystallize  your 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  it  will  be  an 
aid  when  you  plan  new  equipment  for  your 
school. 


A.  A.  Bowie  March,  1941 

The  Buaineaa  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  drded  below: 


Name 
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B.E.W.  Q>mmercial  Clubs  Department 


“Future  Business  Leaders  of  America” 
To  Be  Organized  Soon 


Editor’s  Note — An  important  step  has  been 
taken  by  the  National  G>uncil  for  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  in  approving  plans  for  the  organization  of  the 
"Future  Business  Leaders  of  America,"  as  an¬ 
nounced  below. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  "Future 
Business  Leaders  of  America"  should  not  become 
as  beneficial  an  organization  as  the  "Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America." — A.A.B. 


The  National  Council  for  Business 
Education  has  approved  plans  for  the 
development  of  a  national  in-school 
youth  organization  with  the  tentative  name 
"Future  Business  Leaders  of  America." 

The  proponents  of  the  plan  point  out 
that  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  after 
which  the  new  group  will  be  patterned,  has 
over  6,400  chapters  and  over  230,000  mem¬ 
bers  and  has  become  one  of  the  important 
youth  groups  in  the  nation.  Advocates  of 
the  business-student  plan  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  large  body  of  young  people  now 
enrolled  in  business  courses  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  country  could  be  equally  in¬ 
strumental  in  promoting  the  democratic  way 
of  life. 

Many  of  the  high  schools  of  the  nation 
now  have  business-education  clubs,  but  each 
of  these  clubs  is  a  separate  entity,  without 
a  national  program  and  without  unified  plans 

c.  that,  if  these  vari- 

1  scnbers  also  were  the  ones  wnu  . 

I  most  mailable  work.  This  confirms  the  point 
so  often  made  in  this  department  that  the 
fastest  student  is  usually  the  most  accurate 
student.  The  very  qualities  of  mind  that 
make  it  possible  for  one  student  to  be  faster 
than  another  usually  insure  that  the  student 
superior  in  speed  will  also  be  superior  in 
almost  any  other  type  of  performance.  We 
might  sum  it  up  by  saying  simply  that  "good 
pupils  are  good." 


be  expected  to  render  some  service  to  the 
school  and  the  community  and  to  become 
an  effective  member  of  a  group  interested 
in  personal  development  through  a  demo¬ 
cratic  organization  of  youth. 

The  state  convention  will  have  as  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  bringing  together  of  as  many 
business-education  students  as  possible  to 
participate  in  a  two-  or  three-day  conven¬ 
tion  dealing  with  such  topics  as  "Improve¬ 
ment  of  School  and  Community  through 
Student  Co-operation,"  "Raising  Standards 
of  Accomplishment  on  the  Part  of  Business 
Students,"  and  like  problems.  There  will 
be  public-speaking  contests;  exhibits;  ad¬ 
dresses  by  prominent  state  political  and 
business  leaders;  occupational  and  career 
conferences;  and  demonstrations  of  skill  in 
the  various  office  occupations  such  as  typing, 
machine  operation,  filing  and  sorting,  short¬ 
hand  writing,  sales  demonstrations,  and  the 
arrangement  of  window  displays.  These  are 
to  be  demonstrations  rather  than  contests. 

The  national  convention  will  have  dele¬ 
gates  from  each  of  the  state  chapters  and 
from  as  many  of  the  local  chapters  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  Future  Farmers  of  America  had 
an  attendance  of  over  6,000  at  their  con¬ 
vention  in’  Kansas  City. 

If  the  business  teachers  of  the  country 
will  get  behind  this  movement  and  make  it 
work  by  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  theii 
j^l^^idents  and  their  community  groups,  it  is 
j^jlieved  that  they  will  be  able  to  develop 
p^very  powerful  democratic  group  of  young 
pgOple  who  will  gain  experience  in  group 
jj^ivity  that  will  do  much  to  combat  sub- 
rsive  groups  that  are  seeking  to  enlist  the 
jj^jth  of  the  country. 

^^lans  are  still  in  the  formative  stage,  but 
g^jSons  who  are  interested  in  receiving  more 
ormation  about  the  organization  and  in 
rning  how  to  proceed  to  organize  local 
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or  state  groups  should  write  to  Dr.  Hamden 
L.  Forkner,  president  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Business  Education,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  for 
further  information. 

- ♦ - 

1940  Business  Education  Index 

HE  Business  Education  World  takes 
pride  in  announcing  the  forthcoming 
publication  of  the  1940  Business  Education 
Index,  the  first  annual  index  of  articles  on 
business  education. 

This  index  is  sponsored  by  the  honor 
graduate  fraternity  in  business  education. 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  and  has  been  prepared 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Eugene  H. 
Hughes,  of  the  faculty  of  Ball  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana.  It  will  be  of 
the  same  value  to  librarians,  research  stu¬ 
dents,  teachers,  advisers,  and  administrators. 

This  new  index  will  contain  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  entries  of  articles  published 
during  1940  in  the  leading  magazines  and 
yearbooks  in  business  education  as  well  as  in 
various  periodicals  in  the  field  of  general 
education,  in  state  bulletins,  in  monographs, 
and  in  government  bulletins. 

Each  article  listed  will  be  indexed  by  au¬ 
thor  and  by  subject ;  when  an  article  pertains 
to  more  than  one  subject,  it  will  be  classi¬ 
fied  under  headings.  The  additional  vol¬ 
ume,  page,  month,  and  year  will  be  given 
for  each  entry. 

The  following  coupon  is  included  for  your 
convenience  in  ordering  the  Index. 


The  Business  Education  World 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Date  .  . 


Comments  on 
Secretarial  Training 

Teachers  of  secretarial  training  will 
find  the  following  pertinent  suggestions 
of  value.  They  were  made  by  Edwin  M. 
Robinson,  director  of  the  evening  and  Sat¬ 
urday  sessions  of  Boston  University’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  Practical  Arts  and  Letters. 

Although  there  is  general  agreement  as  to  what 
secretaries  do,  the  nature  of  the  position,  varying 
as  it  does  with  the  responsibilities,  personality, 
and  whims  of  the  secretary’s  chief,  makes  difficult 
any  hard  and  fast  statements  as  to  standards. 
The  job  is  exciting  or  dull,  changing  or  static, 
sometimes  well  paid,  sometimes  not,  with  so  many 
gradations  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  draw 
definite  lines  without  first  marking  off  certain 
limitations. 

What  may  be  done  acceptably,  however,  is  to 
recognize  the  basic  essential  secretarial  duties  and 
provide  adequate  instruction  in  those  duties,  sup¬ 
plementing  it  with  information  about  policies  and 
practices  not  so  well  standardized.  In  other 
words — "What  Every  Secretary  Ought  to  Know” 
and  "What  Some  Secretaries  Must  Know.” 

To  be  wholly  effective,  secretarial  training 
should  include  what  we  may  call  a  general  com¬ 
petency  of  the  individual,  plus  certain  skills,  plus 
certain  knowledges,  plus  certain  backgrounds  foi 
the  formation  of  judgments,  plus  an  appreciation 
of  the  helpfulness  of  personality. 

The  skills  are  well  recognized:  the  ability  to 
use  the  ordinary  tools  used  in  office  work,  such 
as  shorthand,  typewriting,  telephone,  filing,  some 
machines,  and  so  forth. 

The  knowledges  include  office  procedure,  the 
technique  of  negotiation,  and  every  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  about  the  secretary’s  chief,  his  business 
and  personal  interests,  and  his  contacts. 

'The  background  includes  office  and  business 
organization,  the  biography  and  objectives  of  the 
secretary’s  chief,  and  the  history  and  objective  of 
the  particular  organization  concerned. 

To  the  extent  that  a  secretary  has  these,  he 
will  be  proficient  and  efficient. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  enter  the  following  order: 

Q  1940  Business  Education  Index  at  $1 
a  cop>y. 

Send  bill  O  Remittance  enclosed  $. . 
Please  send  more  detailed  information 
regarding  the  Index. 

Mr.  Mrs.  Miss . 

Street  . 

City . State . 
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The  paradox  mentioned  above  appears 
when  the  teacher  who  has  heard  that  the 
faster  transcriber  produces  more  mailable 
letters  therefore  turns  on  the  heat  to  make 
the  slow  transcriber  transcribe  more  rapidly. 

In  this  case,  the  teacher  is,  of  course,  dis¬ 
appointed  because  the  faster  the  pupil 
transcribes,  the  worse  the  transcripts  get, 
until  the  teacher  in  despair  decides  that  he 
never  did  have  any  use  for  research,  any¬ 
way  ! 

Actually,  what  these  figures  indicate,  of 
course,  is  that  in  a  group  of  pupils  working 
under  the  same  general  controls  and  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  same  stimuli,  the  accurate 
transcriber  will  also  be  the  fast  one,  or  the 
fast  transcriber  will  also  be  the  accurate  one. 

When  we  remove  any  individual  from 
the  surroundings  common  to  the  rest  of  the 
group,  however,  we  find  that  it  is  easily 
possible  to  increase  that  individual’s  tran¬ 
scription  rate  at  the  expense  of  the  quality 
of  the  transcript,  and  vice  versa. 

This  applies  even  to  the  group  as  a  whole. 
It  is  easily  possible  within  a  few  days  to 
advance  the  transcription  rate  of  an  entire 
class  50  per  cent,  but  when  this  is  done, 
the  percentage  of  mailable  transcripts  will 
drop  correspondingly.  This  phenomenon 
will  be  observed  throughout  the  class,  how¬ 
ever.  The  pupils  who  were  the  fastest 
transcribers  with  the  highest  percentage  of 
mailable  transcripts  will  still  be  the  fastest 
transcribers  with  the  highest  percentage  of 
mailable  transcripts,  but  now  their  tran¬ 
scribing  speed  will  be  even  higher  and  their 
percentage  of  mailable  transcripts  will  be 
lower  than  it  was  before. 

The  group  that  formerly  had  the  lowest 
transcribing  speed  with  the  lowest  per¬ 
centage  of  mailable  transcripts  will  still 
have  the  lowest  speeds  in  the  group,  al¬ 
though  their  individual  speeds  will  be 
higher.  The  group  will  still  have  the  lowest 
percentage  of  mailable  transcripts,  but  that 
percentage  will  be  even  lower  than  it  was 
before. 

The  practical  implications  of  these  facts 
so  be  superior  in  in  the  transcription  classroom  are  of  the 

performance.  We  greatest  importance.  For  the  moment,  how- 

simply  that  "good  ever,  we  are  interested  mainly  in  attempting 
to  head  off  the  pupil  or  the  teacher  who 


LOUIS  A.LESLIE 


Dr.  S.  J.  Wanous,  of  the  University 
of  Arizona,  has  been  kind  enough  to 
send  us  an  abstract  of  his  doctor’s  thesis 
on  "Transcription  Standards  in  Business 
Correspondence.’’  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
helpful  material  in  it,  and  in  another  issue 
of  the  Business  Educ:ation  World  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  publish  some  of  the  find¬ 
ings  announced  by  Doctor  Wanous. 

One  of  his  findings,  however,  supports 
statistically  a  feeling  that  w-e  have  always 
had  but,  at  the  same  time,  presents  an  ap¬ 
parent  paradox.  Doctor  Wanous  says,  "Of 
the  letters  submitted  by  pupils  scoring  in 
the  upper  quartile  in  production  rate,  58.53 
per  cent  of  the  letters  were  mailable.  Of 
the  letters  submitted  by  pupils  scoring  in 
the  lower  quartile  in  production  rate,  39.26 
per  cent  of  the  letters  were  mailable.’’ 

The  upper  quartile  score  was  17.45  words 
per  minute.  The  lower  quartile  score  was 
12.08  words  per  minute.  Disregarding  for 
a  moment  the  many  other  implications  of 
those  figures,  notice  that  the  fastest  trans- 
scribers  also  were  the  ones  who  had  the 
most  mailable  work.  This  confirms  the  point 
so  often  made  in  this  department  that  the 
fastest  student  is  usually  the  most  accurate 
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attempts  to  rationalize  on  the  basis  that, 
"Oh  well,  she’s  awfully  slow,  but  you  know 
the  slow  pupil  is  usually  more  accurate  in 
the  long  run.”  Don’t  you  believe  it!  The 
faster  pupil,  properly  handled,  will  nearly 
always  do  not  only  more  work  but  better 
work, 

IN  THE  FEBRUARY  B.E.W.  we  gave 
the  encouraging  news  that  a  survey  of  ten 
New  York  high  schools  showed  that  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  employed  graduates  had 
been  placed  in  jobs  by  the  schools — almost 
as  many  as  had  been  placed  by  employment 
agencies. 

While  the  February  issue  was  on  the 
press,  we  found  in  the  Illinois  Teacher  a 
report  of  another  similar  survey  made  of  the 
graduates  of  the  high  school  in  Galena, 
Illinois.  This  survey  showed  that  48  per 
cent  of  the  employed  graduates  reported  to 
the  school  that  they  had  obtained  jobs  by 
their  own  efforts;  36  per  cent  obtained  jobs 
through  the  help  of  a  relative  or  friend. 
Only  1  per  cent  had  obtained  jobs  through 
the  high  school. 

Mr.  Stanley  R.  Finifrock,  in  reporting 
these  figures,  says,  "Graduates  were  given 
their  diplomas  at  commencement  along  with 
the  good  wishes  of  the  principal,  but  were 
allowed  to  drift  into  society.  A  well- 
organized  high  school  placement  service 
operating  in  co-operation  with  business  and 
industrial  executives  in  each  community  is 
certainly  needed  to  help  solve  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  problems  of  youth.” 

In  the  same  week,  the  New  York  Times 
quoted  a  survey  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals.  This  survey  sampled  em¬ 
ployed  high  school  graduates  in  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut  and  showed  that  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  got  their  first 
jobs  through  or  from  relatives  and  friends; 
only  1  in  25  found  a  job  through  the  efforts 
of  the  school  or  the  teacher. 

Neither  of  these  surveys  seems  so  favor¬ 
able  as  the  one  we  summarized  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  B.E.W.  In  other  words,  the  New 
York  survey  showed  that  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  employed  graduates  found  employ¬ 
ment  through  the  school.  The  Galena  sur¬ 


vey  showed  that  1  per  cent  found  employ¬ 
ment  through  the  school.  The  survey  in 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  showed  that  4 
per  cent  of  the  employed  graduates  found 
employment  through  the  school. 

Part  of  the  difference  may  be  due  to  dif¬ 
ferences  of  organization  in  the  New  York 
schools,  but  most  of  the  difference  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  New  York 
survey  was  restricted  to  graduates  of  the 
Secretarial  Departments  of  ten  high  schools, 
whereas  the  other  two  surveys  covered  all 
the  graduates.  We  should  find  some  cause 
for  pride,  1  think,  in  the  much  better  show¬ 
ing  made  by  the  school  in  finding  jobs  for 
secretarial  graduates  than  in  finding  jobs 
for  the  high  school  group  as  a  whole. 

There  has  been  so  much  "viewing  with 
alarm”  of  the  teaching  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  that  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  "point  with  pride.” 

FOR  YEARS  WE  SEEMED  to  be  going 
down  and  down  and  down  the  vocabulary 
path  until  we  were  told  for  a  while  that 
most  of  us  never  used  more  than  a  few 
hundred  words.  Now  we  are  being  pulled 
up  the  path  again. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Time  there  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  seven  years  that  was  spent  by 
two  psychologists  (Seashore  and  Eckerson) 
in  devising  a  vocabulary  test  that  would 
really  disclose  how  many  words  we  know. 
They  took  a  scientific  sampling  of  1,320 
words  from  the  450,000  in  the  unabridged 
dictionary. 

On  the  basis  of  this  etymological  Gallup 
poll,  as  it  were,  which  they  administered  to 
more  than  five  hundred  college  students, 
they  found  that  the  average  college  student 
knew  "60,000  common  words,  1,500  rare 
words,  95,000  derivatives  and  compounds.” 
Notice,  too,  that  they  say  60,000  "common” 
words!  Thus  the  total  average  vocabulary 
was  about  156,000  words.  The  biggest  in¬ 
dividual  vocabulary  they  found  contained 
192,500  words.  I  should  be  almost  afraid 
to  talk  to  anybody  like  that! 

— r* - 

.  .  .  The  direction  in  which  education 
starts  a  man  will  determine  his  future  life. 
— Plato. 
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The  problem  of  making  conversation 
sound  natural  was  discussed  briefly  in 
the  third  article  of  this  series,  published  in 
the  February  B.E.W.  Here  are  some  more 
suggestions  about  this  very  important  matter. 

No  matter  how  educational  a  program 
may  be,  the  results  will  fall  far  short  of 
the  intentions  if  the  radio  audience  does 
not  listen  to  it.  Therefore,  not  only  the 
content  but  the  form  of  presentation  must 
be  appealing. 

It  is  permissible  in  radio  speaking  to  use 
all  the  contractions  commonly  used  in 
speech;  for  example,  "will  not”  sounds 
stilted  in  speaking,  because  to  almost  every¬ 
one  "won’t”  is  the  natural  and  acceptable 
contraction.  This  does  not  mean  that  vul¬ 
garisms  and  slang  like  "ain’t”  can  be  per¬ 
mitted,  of  course — especially  in  educational 
radio  programs! 

Simple,  Direct  Wording 
Authorities  urge  that  radio  speakers  use 
words  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation,  avoiding 
Latin  derivatives  whenever  possible.  The 
experts  in  radio-script  writing  use  many 
nouns  and  few  qualifying  words;  they  em¬ 
ploy  the  first  and  second  person  whenever 
possible,  because  this  usage  creates  a  bond 
between  the  listener  and  the  performer ;  they 
choose  the  indicative  or  the  imperative  mode, 
as  we  all  do  in  simple,  direct  speech;  and 
they  give  preference  to  the  active  voice. 

The  active  voice — and  there’s  the  rub. 
Gently  but  inevitably,  educators  are  turned^ 
by  their  training,  their  reading,  and  their 
thesis  writing  toward  the  dull,  flat  passive 
voice  and  away  from  the  interesting  active 
form. 

In  many  education  courses,  reports  and 


'  Editor's  Note:  That’s  a  passive  verb.  Author’s 
Note:  So  it  is.  Editor:  Well?  Author'.  Well? 


theses  must  be  written  so  as  to  avoid  the 
use  of  the  first-person  pronoun.  Many  a 
graduate  student  becomes  so  agile  at  dodg¬ 
ing  the  pronoun  /  and  its  attendant  lively 
active  verbs  that  he  leaves  their  paths  en¬ 
tirely  and  becomes  lost  in  the  Great  Passive 
Desert.  There,  all  action  is  suspended.  A 
Desert  Dweller,  wishing  to  report,  "I 
talked  to  nine  businessmen,”  would  say  in¬ 
stead  in  a  dusty  whisper,  "A  number  of 
potential  employers  were  interviewed  by  the 
speaker.” 

Here  is  my  version  of  a  Parthian  shot,  as 
a  dweller  in  the  Great  Passive  Desert  would 
aim  it:  "This  discussion  will  now  be  termi¬ 
nated,  but  it  is  no  doubt  apparent  to  the 
reader  that  the  passive  voice  is  not  admired 
by  the  present  writer.” 

Choose  your  sounds  as  carefully  as  your 
words.  The  letter  S  hisses  when  it  comes 
out  of  a  radio  receiving  set;  the  letter  F 
sounds  like  S.  Sentences  beginning  with 
the  sound  of  P  or  B  sometimes  "blast.” 

Authorities  on  script  writing  urge  that 
we  be  careful  not  to  "write  down”  to  the 
audience.  We  must  think  of  our  listeners 
as  people  whose  education  and  experience 
equal  our  own  but  are  in  other  lines  than 
ours.  We  must  explain  sometimes,  but  we 
must  do  it  tactfully.  Sometimes  it  is  easier 
and  more  effective  to  explain  dramatically, 
instead. 

Often,  in  preparing  a  radio  program,  we 
decide  to  include  a  poem  or  some  other 
quotation.  It’s  wise  to  remember  that  much 
quotable  material  is  copyrighted  and  that 
to  use  it  without  the  permission  of  the 
copyright  owner  is  to  court  trouble  and  per¬ 
haps  lawsuits.  If  you  cannot  get  permission 
to  quote  something  you  want  to  use,  para- 
[Arase  it  or  go  back  to  the  classics.  'The 
written  word  becomes  public  property  fifty- 
six  years  (at  the  most)  after  its  first  copy- 
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right.  Anything  quotable  that  is  also  very 
old  is  safe. 

Timing  the  Script 

Not  until  a  program  has  actually  been 
rehearsed  several  times  will  you  know  ex¬ 
actly  how  well  your  script  fits  your  time 
allowance.  By  that  time,  you  will  be  work¬ 
ing  with  seconds.  But  when  you  write  your 
first  draft,  you  are  working  with  minutes — 
fifteen  of  them,  usually,  or  rather  fourteen, 
because  the  announcements  take  time. 

You  can  have  a  lot  of  fun  timing  a 
script — and  you  can  also  give  chance  callers 
the  impression  that  you’re  a  menace  to  so¬ 
ciety.  I  shall  never  forget  the  terrified  look 
I  once  got  from  a  salesman  who  found  me, 
in  what  I  had  assumed  was  a  solitarj'  corner 
of  the  stockroom,  reading  a  script  aloud, 
humming  incidental  music,  tapping  with  my 
fingers  to  simulate  typewriting,  and  keeping 
one  eye  on  a  typewriting  timer. 

For  the  rough  timing — the  only  kind  you 
can  do  before  the  program  actually  goes 
into  rehearsal — you  will  require  (1)  your 
script,  (2)  elbow  room,  (3)  a  time  piece 
with  a  clear  second  hand,  and  (4)  privac)’. 

It’s  a  good  idea  to  note  on  your  script 
the  exact  point  reached  at  the  end  of  every 
half  minute.  You  will  probably  find  your¬ 
self  reading  much  too  fast — of  course  you 
must  read  aloud,  and  this  is  the  part  that 
makes  one  feel  sillv.  For  incidental  music 
and  sound  effects,  make  reasonably  similar 
noises  with  whatever  instrument  is  con¬ 
venient — that  is,  sing,  tap  a  ruler  or  a 
pencil,  or  play  a  one-hand  composition  on 
your  portable  typewriter. 

If  you  want  to  find  out  how  much  time 
a  certain  p>art  of  your  script  will  require, 
time  It  with  a  stop  watch  or  with  one  of 
the  new  Gregg  Timer  watches.  If  you  want 
to  read  the  whole  thing  to  find  out  whether 
it  fits  into  the  allotted  time,  one  of  the 
large  alarm  timers  is  better — if  you  don’t 
get  so  engrossed  in  your  reading  that  you 
collapse  from  shock  when  the  bell  rings. 
I  find  timing  both  hilarious  and  exasperat¬ 
ing.  I’m  sure  that  if  I  ever  get  the  doorbell, 
the  telephone,  and  the  neighbors  all  under 
control  at  once,  so  as  to  avoid  interruptions, 
the  roof  will  cave  in. 


For  less  entertaining  but  more  accurate 
timing,  have  someone  read  with  you.  If  you 
are  reading  dialogue,  the  other  person 
should  take  the  parts  you  do  not  take — 
reading,  of  course,  from  another  copy  of 
the  script.  If  you  have  both  dialogue  and 
sound  effects,  one  person  should  imitate  the 
sound  effects  and  the  other  should  hold  the 
watch,  each  person  also  reading  dialogue. 

This  is  where  I  stop  talking  about  radio 
for  a  while.  Contributions  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  Business  Education  World  and 
will  be  used  in  this  department  if  possible. 
Whether  they  concern  arguments  for  or  (but 
this  will  surprise  us)  against  the  use  of 
radio  in  business  education,  or  whether  they 
contain  recommendations  for  its  use,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  consider  them. 

I  should  like  especially  to  hear  expressions 
of  opinion  from  the  officers  of  some  of  our 
teachers’  associations.  Without  the  backing 
of  these  progressive  and  powerful  groups, 
it  is  unlikely  that  radio  business  education 
will  ever  materialize  on  a  national  scale  or 
even  assume  regional  importance.  With 
their  backing,  it  can  become  a  living  force. 


Friends  of  Wallace  W.  Renshaw, 
manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  will  learn  with 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Renshaw  on 
January  17,  at  their  home  in  Bronxville, 
New  York,  following  a  brief  illness  of  pneu¬ 
monia. 

Mrs.  Renshaw,  who  was  the  former  Eva 
C.  Nolte,  of  Brooklyn,  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  several  years.  Although  prevented  from 
participating  in  many  outside  interests,  she 
was  unusually  devoted  to  her  home  and  fol¬ 
lowed  with  great  interest  the  activities  of  her 
husband  and  daughter.  Her  friendly  charm 
and  her  exuberant  spirits,  which  prevailed  in 
spite  of  her  ill  health,  were  greatly  admired 
by  her  many  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Renshaw’s  only  daughter, 
Alice,  is  secretary  to  one  of  the  executives 
of  A.  C.  Nielsen,  a  New  York  concern  en¬ 
gaged  in  marketing  research.  To  her  and 
to  Mr.  Renshaw,  the  B.E.W.  extends  sincere 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 
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Many  answers  to  the  question,  "What 
can  business  education  do  to  aid  our 
national  defense  program?”  were  published 
in  the  November,  1940,  issue  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  agree  that  there  is  much  food  for  thought 
in  those  stimulating  statements  from  men 
and  women  whose  job  it  will  be  to  know 
what  the  defense  program  will  require  of 
their  departments  and  to  meet  those  require¬ 
ments  effectively. 

The  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  of  this 
symposium  is  that  there  is  little  that  is  new 
in  any  of  the  proposals  made — simply  a  new 
emphasis  on  things  that  we  should  have  been 
doing  better  through  the  years  gone  by.  This 
is  to  be  expected,  since  all  the  factors  which 
influence  our  programs  of  training,  except 
emergency,  have  been  clear  to  thoughtful 
students  of  business  education  for  a  long 
time. 

Someone,  or  a  committee,  should  analyze 
the  published  statements  and  prepare  a  com¬ 
posite  of  them  all  in  which  will  be  set  forth 
complete  specifications  for  a  truly  function¬ 
ing  program  of  business  training,  including 
such  fact-finding  research  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  round  out  the  information  on  which 
such  a  program  must  be  based. 

While  I  agree  in  principle  with  virtually 
everything  said  in  the  statements  published, 
my  own  thinking  about  this  matter  leads  me 
in  a  somewhat  different  direction. 

The  present  emergency  is  with  us  for  one 
reason,  and  one  alone:  that  there  is  an  irrec¬ 
oncilable  conflict  between  several  economic 
systems  and  a  determination  to  blot  out  en¬ 
tirely  the  capitalistic  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  that  is  an  essential  phase  of  "our  way 
of  life.” 

It  is  not  enough  that  business  educators 
shall  "inspire  faith  in  our  democratic  way  of 
life,”  or  "develop  ideals  so  necessary  to  good 
dtizcnship,”  or  "bring  about  a  revival  of  the 
study  of  the  true  meaning  of  democracy.” 
These  phrases  are  not  specific  enough.  We 


do  or  we  don’t  believe  in  our  system  of  free 
enterprise.  We  recognize,  or  we  don’t  rec¬ 
ognize,  its  defects.  We  believe,  or  we  do 
not  believe,  that  its  defects  are  curable,  and 
that  it  is  better  to  improve  the  system  that 
has  made  us  the  envy  of  all  the  world  than 
to  experiment  with  any  one  of  the  systems 
largely  responsible  for  the  conflict  now  rag¬ 
ing  beyond  the  two  oceans  that  protect  us 
temporarily  from  it. 

If  this  nation  meets  the  fate  of  its  less 
fortunate  trans-Atlantic  neighbors  it  will 
not  be  because  of  military  unpreparedness, 
or  want  of  raw  materials,  or  dearth  of  mili¬ 
tary  leaders,  or  scarcity  of  well-meaning  of¬ 
ficials.  It  will  be  because  of  distrust,  or 
something  stronger,  of  our  economic  system 
on  the  part  of  the  man  in  the  street. 

Such  distrust  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  various  eco¬ 
nomic  systems  that  serve  the  different  na¬ 
tions,  and  of  the  superior  merit  of  the  one 
on  which  we  depend  for  the  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  we  use  daily.  Unless  everything  pos¬ 
sible  is  done  to  make  our  system  serve  us 
better  and  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  our 
people,  young  and  old,  a  conviction  that  this 
system  is  inherently  sound,  individual  inse¬ 
curity,  real  or  imaginary,  will  set  the  stage 
for  the  fate  which  has  befallen  our  neigh¬ 
bors  across  the  seas. 

Every  Student  Must  Know  the  Facts 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  whatever 
we  do  about  vocational  training  at  this  time 
— and  there  is  much  to  be  done — we  must 
use  the  strategic  position  our  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  gives  us  to  make  sure  beyond  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  doubt  that  every  business  student 
on  all  educational  levels  clearly  understands 
what  business  is,  how  it  has  developed,  how 
it  serves  us,  what  are  its  defects,  how  im¬ 
portant  are  its  basic  principles,  why  it  is  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  eccwiomic  agency  now 
serving  mankind,  and  how  vitally  important 
it  is  that  remedies  used  to  improve  it  shall 
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not  be  strong  enough  to  destroy  it.  If  that 
be  propaganda,  make  the  most  of  it. 

Every  business  teacher  must  decide  for 
himself  whether  our  democratic  way  of  life 
can  survive  if  our  economic  system  of  free 
enterprise  is  replaced  by  any  one  of  those 
now  operative  in  the  totalitarian  countries 
of  the  world.  If  we  believe  that  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system  is  an  important,  if  not  the  most 
important,  outward  expression  of  our  dem¬ 
ocratic  way  of  life,  we  shall  want  to  take  no 
chances  of  losing  that  way  of  life  by  ampu¬ 
tating  that  economic  system  and  grafting  on 
another  in  its  place. 

But  assuring  a  better  understanding  of 
business  as  a  social  agency  is  not  enough.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  every  individual  capable 
of  a  reasonable  amount  of  intellectual  ac¬ 
complishment  shall  become  an  intelligent 
and  competent  consumer  of  the  goods  and 
services  provided  by  business. 

This  phase  of  our  training  must  not  be 
superficial ;  it  must  be  deep  and  sound.  And, 
what  is  even  more  important,  it  must  be  pre¬ 
dicated  on  the  assumption  that,  before  any 
great  progress  can  be  made,  the  "consumer 
movement”  must  become  a  "consumer-pro¬ 
ducer  movement.”  The  theory  that  eternal 
conflict  between  producer  and  consumer  is 
inevitable  must  be  abandoned. 

Training  the  consumer  to  hold  his  own 
against  the  producer,  and  the  producer  to 
make  a  stronger  attack  on  the  consumer,  is 
a  silly  piece  of  business — one  that  can  do 
neither  party  much  good.  Building  mutual 
confidence  between  producer  and  consumer, 
based  on  the  belief  of  the  former  that  "he 
profits  most  who  serves  best,”  and  on  the 
belief  of  the  latter  that  he  gets  best  service 
who  knows  how  to  buy  and  use  it  efficiently, 
should  be  the  objective  of  all  our  teaching, 
whether  our  courses  be  vocational  or  con¬ 
sumer  in  type. 

In  this  emergency  we  need  that  national 
and  individual  economic  security  which  may 
best  be  attained  through  sound  economic 
training  for  every  youth  and  adult  in  this 
country.  Herein  lies  the  greatest  challenge 
to  business  education  in  all-day,  part-time, 
and  evening  schools  on  all  levels  of  public 
and  private  education. 

This  phase  of  our  problem  cannot  be  dis¬ 
cussed  or  defended  adequately  within  the 


space  of  this  short  statement ;  but  it  is  hoped 
that,  if  a  planning  committee  or  the  National 
Council  undertakes  to  plot  a  course  for  busi¬ 
ness  education,  this  aspect  of  the  problem 
will  be  given  adequate  consideration. 

♦  — 

John  Robert  Gregg  to  Address 
Connecticut  Educators 

UNDER  THE  INTRIGUING  Title,  "A  Con¬ 
necticut  Yankee — ^by  Adoption,”  the 
Connecticut  Business  Educators  Association 
has  announced  an  address,  "Fifty  Years  of 
Shorthand  Experience,”  by  Dr.  John  Robert 
Gregg,  to  be  given  at  its  thirty-ninth  annual 
convention,  to  be  held  at  the  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  of  Connecticut,  New  Britain,  Saturday, 
March  29. 

Other  noted  speakers  on  the  program  will 
be  Hon.  Robert  A.  Hurley,  Governor  of 
Connecticut;  Hon.  Odell  Shepard,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Governor  of  Connecticut;  Dr.  Alonzo 
G.  Grace,  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
Connecticut;  and  Dr.  H.  D.  Welte,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College. 

Frank  H.  Ash,  head  of  the  business  de¬ 
partment  of  the  College,  is  president  of 
the  association. 

The  other  officers  are: 

Vice-President:  Miss  Mabel  Marr,  head  of 
Commercial  Department,  Bassick  High  School. 
Bridgeport. 

Secretary:  Miss  Betsy  Morton,  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Department,  Teachers  College  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  New  Britain. 

Treasurer:  Edward  J.  McKeown,  Principal, 
Whitney  Secretarial  School,  New  Haven. 


Are  your  students  earning  B.E.W. 
Certificates  of  Achievement? 

Use  the  B.E.W.  Projects  in  Book¬ 
keeping,  Business  Fundamentals, 
Business  Letter  Writing,  Business 
Personality,  and  Transcription. 

Send  inquiry  to 

B.  E.  W.  Awards  Department 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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acquisition  of  shorthand  skill  as  well  as  in 
the  acquisition  of  typewriting  skill. 

In  transcribing  familiar  material  from 
the  textbook  or  from  frequently  dictated  and 
studied  material  in  the  notebook,  play  one 
of  the  Rational  Rhythm  Records  (No.  2  or 
No.  3)  on  the  phonograph  and  have  the 
students  transcribe  to  music.  Whenever  you 
stop  the  music,  each  student  should  be 
typing  the  same  word. 

6.  Drill  daily  on  brief  forms  and  phrases, 
dictating  them  against  time.  If  you  have 
the  Brief  Form  Victrola  Records,  take  the 
dictation  with  the  students.  Exchange  your 
work  with  one  of  the  students  and  have 
the  other  students  exchange  their  notebooks. 
Shorthand  must  be  written  accurately  if  it 
is  to  be  read  correctly. 

7.  Toward  the  end  of  the  semester,  have 
the  students  compose  brief  shorthand  letters 
to  you  or  to  their  classmates  in  the  short¬ 
hand  class.  Have  the  student  to  whom  the 
letter  is  addressed  read  it  in  class.  In  the 
same  vein,  show  the  students  some  of  your 
personal  letters  from  friends  who  write  to 
you  in  shorthand.  If  a  letter  isn’t  too  per¬ 
sonal,  allow  some  of  the  students  to  read  it. 

8.  Encourage  the  competitive  spirit  among 
your  students  by  timing  them  on  the  reading 
of  shorthand  notes.  How  many  words  of 
previously  studied  material  can  they  read 
in  half  a  minute?  How  many  words  of  new 
material  ? 

9.  Integrate  shorthand,  spelling,  type¬ 
writing,  and  English  in  the  first  semester 
whenever  you  can.  Have  the  students  give 
the  meaning  of  new  words;  write  a  sentence 
in  shorthand  on  the  blackboard  using  the 
new  word. 

10.  Use  short,  easy,  business  letters  for 
memory  dictation.  This  is  excellent  practice 
for  training  the  students’  retentive  powers. 
Have  students  lay  down  their  pens;  dictate 
a  very  short  business  letter;  upon  comple¬ 
tion,  have  students  write  it  in  shorthand 
from  memory. — Irma  Ehrenhardt,  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 


HARRIET  F.  BANKER 

WXflA- 


The  First  Semester  of  Shorthand 

Here  are  ten  tested  ways  of  introducing 
an  element  of  variety  in  the  teaching 
of  first-semester  shorthand. 

1.  Make  mimeographed  copies  of  the  key 
to  a  supplementary  reader,  such  as  one 
composed  of  brief-form  letters,  that  is 
in  the  students’  hands.  Type  the  material 
triple-spaced  and  have  the  students  write 
the  shorthand  between  the  lines. 

2.  Dictate  supplementary  material,  take 
up  the  notes,  and  return  the  pages  to  the 
owners  several  days  later.  Gin  your  students 
read  their  cold  notes? 

3.  Time  the  students  for  one  or  two 
minutes  on  writing  frequently  practiced 
sentences  in  shorthand;  for  example,  "Now 
is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  their  party.’’  How  many  times  can 
your  students  write  a  speed  sentence  in 
shorthand  in  one  minute? 

4.  Get  your  students  to  write  fluently 
from  the  beginning;  otherwise,  they  will 
never  do  so.'  Use  popular  swing  records 
on  the  phonograph  for  penmanship  drills. 
Rhythm,  concentration,  relaxation,  and 
elimination  of  waste  motion  help  in  the 

'  See  20  Shortcuts  to  Shorthand  Speed,  Clyde  I. 
Blanchard,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  1939,  page  1. 


Junior  Auditors  for  Bookkeeping 

WHEN  some  of  the  brighter  students 
in  the  bookkeeping  class  finish  their 
problems  before  the  others,  why  not  allow 
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them  to  be  "auditors”  for  the  slower  stu¬ 
dents?  As  these  brighter  students  £nish  an 
assignment,  instead  of  just  "keeping  busy,” 
they  may  earn  extra  credit  or  raise  their 
grade  by  auditing  another  student’s  books. 

Each  "auditor”  is  provided  with  a  blank 
sheet  headed  as  follows: 


Name  of  Business 
(Student’s  Name) 

Errors  Found 

How 

Corrected 

These  sheets  may  be  prepared  by  the 
student  auditors  or  mimeographed  before¬ 
hand  by  the  teacher. 

Any  student  who  is  having  difficulty  in 
balancing  his  b<x)ks  may  hire  an  "auditor” 
to  assist  him.  The  auditor  enters  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  name  in  the  first  column  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  sheet,  lists  errors  as  they  are  found  in 
the  second  column,  and  explains  what  he 
did  to  correct  them  in  the  third  column. 
As  soon  as  the  student  whom  the  auditor 
is  assisting  is  able  to  proceed  alone,  he  may 
dispense  with  the  auditor’s  assistance;  and 
the  auditor  may  help  other  students.  'The 
completed  report  must  be  signed  by  the 
auditor  and  handed  in  to  the  teacher  after 
class. 

I  have  used  this  device  successfully  in 
keeping  advanced  students  working  at  their 
highest  pitch.  It  gives  them  a  feeling  of 
importance  and  satisfaction  and  keeps  them 
interested;  at  the  same  time  it  helps  the 
slower  students  over  their  difficulties  and 
leaves  the  teacher  free  to  supervise  or  lend 
assistance  where  it  is  most  needed. — Sister 
M.  Constance,  St.  Mildred  High  School, 
Laurel,  Maryland. 

April  Fool! 

PLAYED  an  April  Fools’  Day  prank  on 
my  students,  much  to  their  amusement. 
About  15  minutes  before  the  close  of  the 
period  I  passed  out  a  duplicated  shorthand 
test,  the  transcript  of  which  is  as  follows: 

All  Fools’  Day,  the  name  given  to  the  first  day 
of  April,  is  a  day  quite  generally  devoted  to  play¬ 
ing  absurd  jokes.  Its  origin,  though  unknown,  is 
not  recent,  as  an  old  English  almanac  printed  in 
1760  contains  the  following  rhyme: 

"The  first  day  of  April,  some  do  say, 

"Is  set  apart  for  All  Fools'  Day.” 


In  English-speaking  countries,  the  victim  of 
a  joke  is  called  April  Fool;  in  France,  an  April 
Fish;  and  in  Scotland,  a  Gowk. 

This,  written  in  legible  shorthand,  was 
easy  enough  for  them  to  read.  But  to  con¬ 
fuse  them,  I  had  written,  first,  five  unrelated 
words  across  the  bottom  of  the  paper  and  had 
then  turned  the  paper  upside  down  to  write 
the  rest  of  the  test.  Either  way  they  turned 
the  paper,  they  saw  upside-down  shorthand. 
They  had  to  discover  for  themselves  where 
the  rational  copy  began. 

The  five  unrelated  words  were  interested, 
destroy,  centralization,  shortsighted,  and 
undertake — selected  because  the  class  was 
studying  disjoined  prefixes  at  the  time. — 
Adelean  H.  Cottingham,  Benton  (Wiscon¬ 
sin)  High  School. 

The  Teacher’s  Card  Catalogue 

The  card  file  described  here  has  proved 
especially  useful  in  locating  articles  in 
current  professional  magazines  that  are  helj>- 
ful  for  class  preparation. 

I  use  plain  white  cards,  3  inches  by  5 
inches,  turned  upright  to  rest  on  the  narrow 
edge.  The  name  and  volume  number  of  the 
periodical  are  typed  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner;  just  beneath,  and  in  the  center 
of  the  card,  the  heading  is  printed  or  typed. 
Each  subject  taught  is  considered  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  heading  or  main  division  of  the  file; 
for  example.  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  etc. 
Other  divisions  may  be  added,  according  to 
the  need  or  desire  of  the  teacher.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  I  have  extra  cards  for  Teaching  Aidt 
and  Words  (pertaining  to  spelling,  word 
division,  etc.). 

To  save  space,  the  titles  of  articles  may 
be  abbreviated  and  the  author’s  name  omit¬ 
ted,  since  the  object  is  to  locate  the  article 
immediately.  The  page  number  is,  of  course, 
essential  and  follows  in  the  order  in  which 
the  articles  are  entered.  There  are  as  many 
cards  in  each  division  as  there  are  different 
volumes  of  periodicals. 

It  is  advisable  to  enter  the  articles  on  the 
proper  cards  as  the  current  issues  of  the 
magazines  arrive. — Sister  M.  Constance,  St. 
Mildred  High  School,  Laurel,  Maryland. 
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English  -  Improvement  Aids 

No.  5  of  a  Series 

Selected  by  E.  LILLIAN  HUTCHINSON 

Editor’s  Note:  Teachers  of  English  often  desire  short,  well-selected  lists  of  spelling  demons, 
pronunciation  demons,  etc.,  for  drill  purposes,  for  testing,  for  extra-credit  assignments,  or  similar 
uses.  This  monthly  service  page  is  designed  to  save  the  teacher’s  time  in  collecting  such  material. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  page  be  clipped  out  and  mounted  in  a  scrapbook.  Suggestions  for  this  page 
will  be  welcomed. 

Spelling  Demons  five  blankbooks.  Several  of  the  latter  were  re¬ 

ceived  in  poor  condition. 

1.  apparel  6.  preparatory 

2.  confidential  7.  relevant  Personal  (adjective).  Pertaining  to  a  person. 

3.  interfered  8.  separate  Personnel  (noun).  Persons  collectively,  as  em- 


4.  marvelous  9.  similar 

5.  noticeable  10.  statistician 

Pronunciation  Demons 

Not 

1.  dirigible  dlP  i-ji-b’l  dl-rij' i-b’l 

2.  Houston  hus'  tun  hous'  tun 

3.  luxury  luk'  shdo-rl  lug'  zhu-ri 

or  luks'  u-ri 

4.  radiator  ra'  di-a'  ter  rad'  i-a'  ter 

3.  superfluous  su-pur'  fldb-us  sm)  per-floo'  us 

Most-Used  Words:  41-50 

41.  their  43.  were  43.  my  47.  me  49.  would 

42.  there  44.  so  46.  if  48.  what  50.  who 

Synonyms 

Common.  The  same  or  equal  claims  to  or  inter¬ 
est  in  anything  by  two  or  more  persons. 

Mutual.  Interchangeable. 

Reciprocal.  An  act  or  movement  that  is  met 
by  a  corresponding  act  or  movement. 

All  members  of  the  staff  have  a  common  interest 
in  the  results  of  this  campaign. 

We  feel  that  such  an  advertisement  will  be  of 
mutual  advantage  to  the  manufacturers  and  to 
the  prospective  customers. 

An  employer  and  his  employee  have  reciprocal 
obligations — the  employer  to  pay  the  employee, 
and  the  employee  to  render  the  employer  the 
best  service  of  which  he  is  capable. 

Words  Often  Confused 

Later.  Comparative  degree  of  the  adjective  late 
and  meaning  more  recent. 

Latter.  Refers  to  the  second  of  two  things 
mentioned;  opposed  to  former. 

A  later  report  reached  us  this  morning. 

The  shipment  consisted  of  fifty  books  and  seventy- 


ployees  in  some  service. 

The  placing  of  the  recipient’s  initials  on  an  article 
adds  a  pleasing  personal  touch. 

A  bonus  of  5  per  cent  ot  the  annual  salary  was 
distributed  to  the  entire  personnel  of  the  plant. 

V  ocabulary  Building 

Conditioned.  In  its  psychological  sense,  to  have 
produced  a  new  attachment  of  stimulus  and  re¬ 
sponse;  for  example,  the  constant  repetitions  of 
the  claims  of  an  advertisement  (the  stimulus) 
finally  result  in  a  sale  (the  response) ;  that  is,  the 
buyer  has  been  conditioned  to  the  idea  of  buying 
the  particular  article  advertised. 

Disservice.  Ill  service;  injury;  harm. 

A  Punctuation  Rule 

If  a  mark  of  punctuation  is  required  at  the 
point  in  the  sentence  where  a  parenthesis  occurs, 
the  punctuation  follows  the  closing  parenthesis 
mark. 

Please  order  an  unabridged  dictionary  (1940  edi¬ 
tion),  a  standard  English  grammar,  and  a 
Thesaurus  for  our  reference  library. 

If  the  parenthesis  falls  at  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
the  closing  sentence  punctuation  follows  the  clos¬ 
ing  parenthesis  unless  the  parenthesis  is  a  complete 
sentence. 

Please  send  this  circular  to  all  those  whose  names 
appear  on  the  attached  mailing  list  (New  Eng¬ 
land  and  eastern  New  York  territory). 

Please  send  this  circular  to  all  those  whose  rumes 
appear  on  the  attached  mailing  list.  ('This  list 
covers  only  New  England  and  eastern  New 
York  territory.) 

A  Writing  Pointer 

Anybody  can  write  who  has  something  to  say 
and  knows  how  to  say  it.  Contrariwise,  nobody 
can  write  who  has  nothing  to  say,  or  nothing  that 
he  can  put  into  words. — Stephen  Leacock. 
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available  from  the  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  for  35  cents  a  copy. 

This  comprehensive,  compact  booklet  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  any  school  library  or 
administrator’s  reference  shelf.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts — ’’The  Educational  Film  as 
a  Teaching  Aid,”  "The  Theatrical  Film  as 


For  this  month,  the  Visual  Aids  Depart¬ 
ment  has  few  films  to  list  but  many 
directories,  pamphlets,  and  bodes,  and  one 
important  piece  of  news.  The  news  comes 
first;  then  the  films;  and,  last,  the  pub¬ 
lications. 


an  Educational  Force,”  and  "Making  Mo¬ 
tion  Pictures  in  the  School.” 

The  Business  Education  World  is 
listed  as  carrying  a  feature  department  that 
reviews  current  educational  films. 

Motion  Pictures  in  Education  is  a  new 
series  of  publications  offered  by  the  Motion 
Picture  Project  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  744  Jackson  Place,  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  series  was  designed  primarily 
to  be  helpful  to  teachers  and  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  making  available  to  them 
practical,  objective  reports  on  the  selection, 
use,  and  evaluation  of  motion  pictures;  on 


Ask  Your  Library  About  Films 
Schools  can  now  request  certain  educa¬ 
tional  films  through  their  local  libraries, 
under  a  new  arrangement  with  the  American 
Library  Association,  the  American  Film 
Center,  and  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 


methods  of  projecting;  on  the  technique  of 
making  films  in  the  school;  on  integrating 
school  and  community  interests;  and  on 
underlying  issues  and  problems.  Some  of 
these  publications,  with  purchase  prices, 
have  been  announced  as  follows; 


CBS’s  American  School  of  the  Air  has  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  latest  bibliography  a  list  of 
background  films  prepared  for  the  radio 
audience  by  the  American  Film  Center. 
Member  libraries  of  the  American  Library 
Association  will  order  these  films  for 
schools  requesting  them. 


No.  3.  "A  School  Uses  Motion  Pictures,” 
1940,  $1. 

No.  4.  "Films  on  War  and  American 
Policy,”  1940,  50  cents. 

No.  5.  "Projecting  Motion  Pictures  in 
the  Classroom,”  1940,  50  cents. 

No.  6.  "Selection,  Use,  and  Evaluation 


T wo  Social-Security  Films 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.,  through 
its  twelve  district  offices  throughout  the 
country,  distributes,  free  of  charge,  three 


of  Motion  Pictures,”  80  cents. 

No.  7.  "Students  Make  Motion  Pictures,” 

$1. 

Nos.  6  and  7  had  not  yet  been  published 
when  this  information  was  released. 


excellent  I6mm.  sound  motion  pictures,  per¬ 
taining  to  Social  Security.  They  are  "So¬ 
cial  Security  Benefits — Paying  Woricers’ 
Claims  for  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur¬ 
ance”;  "Social  Security  for  the  Nation”; 
and  "Workers’  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In¬ 
surance.” 

Books  and  Booklets 

Teaching  with  Motion  Pictures  is  a  29- 
page  booklet  by  Mary  E.  Townes.  It  is 


Pan- Americana,  Visual  and  Teaching  Aids 
on  Latin  American,  Spain,  and  Spain  in  the 
United  States,  is  a  29-page  mimeographed 
directory,  listing  charts,  exhibits,  films,  pic¬ 
tures,  slides,  and  publications  that  are  avail¬ 
able  from  various  sources.  This  directory' 
was  compiled  by  Lili  Heimers,  Ph.  D., 
Director,  Visual  Aids  Service,  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair, 
New  Jersey.  Price  50  cents. 
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Standard  Tests  Available 
For  Shorthand  and  Typing  Contests 

ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 

Director  of  Contests,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 


IN  accordance  with  a  custom  of  long 
standing,  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
has  again  prepared  and  is  ready  to  distribute 
standard  shorthand  and  typing  tests  for  use 
in  inter  school  contests.  These  tests  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  addition  to  and  separately  from 
the  monthly  tests  in  the  Gregg  Writer  and 
the  Gregg  News  Letter  and  are  not  a  part 
of  the  awards  system  used  regularly  through¬ 
out  the  year  in  a  very  large  number  of 
schools. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  offering  such  a 
service  is  that  a  uniform  standard  for  tests 
can  thus  be  established  throughout  the 
country.  The  use  of  standard,  uniform 
tests  also  greatly  facilitates  the  work  of  the 
contest  committee.  Although  no  great 
effort  has  ever  been  exerted  to  secure  the 
use  of  these  tests,  during  the  past  year  5,772 
shorthand  tests  were  supplied  to  contest 
managers  and  15,630  typewriting  tests  were 
utilized  in  local,  district,  and  state  contests. 

Description  of  the  Shorthand  Tests 

A  complete  set  of  Standard  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Tests  consists  of  seven  literary-matter 
tests  and  seven  business-letter  tests,  marked 
for  reading  at  60,  70,  80,  90,  100,  110,  and 
120  ’’standard”  words  a  minute.  These 
tests  are  five  minutes  in  length,  and  the 
material  is  selected  from  matter  of  ordinary 
difficulty. 

The  ’’standard  word”  of  1.4  syllables  is 
used  in  counting  all  the  shorthand  test  mate¬ 
rial.  For  example,  the  80-words-a-minute 
test,  instead  of  being  counted  in  quarter 
minutes  of  20  actual  words  (which  vary 
greatly  in  length),  is  counted  in  quarter 
minutes  of  28  syllables  (20  X  1.4  syl¬ 
lables). 

Inasmuch  as  many  students  take  part  in 
three  kinds  of  contests — IcKal,  district,  and 
state — three  complete  sets  of  tests  have  been 
provided,  as  follows; 


Set  No.  1,  for  local,  county,  or  subdistrict  con¬ 
tests,  includes  in  one  pamphlet  literary-matter  tests 
and  business  letter  tests  at  seven  different  speeds. 

Set  No.  2,  for  district  or  sectional  contests, 
contains  matter  arranged  like  that  in  Set  No.  1, 
but  the  copy  is  entirely  different. 

Set  No.  3,  for  state  or  final  contests,  consists  of 
separate  pamphlets  for  each  dictation  speed.  It  is 
necessary  to  state  the  speed  required  (60,  70,  80, 
90,  100,  110,  or  120  "standard”  words  a  minute) 
when  making  application  for  these  final  tests. 

The  shorthand  tests  are  sent  in  sealed 
envelopes  and  are  not  to  be  opened  until 
the  time  of  the  contest,  when  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  are  present. 

On  request,  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  will  supply,  without  charge,  gold  and 
silver  medals  for  the  winners  of  first  and 
second  places  in  all  shorthand  events  in 
state  or  final  contests. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  shorthand  tests 
or  for  the  service. 

Description  of  the  Typing  Tests 

Three  sets  of  standard  typing  tests  have 
been  prepared:  (a)  for  local,  county,  or 
sub-district  contests;  (b)  for  district  or  sec¬ 
tional  contests;  (c)  for  state  or  final  con¬ 
tests. 

The  tests  are  similar  in  form  and  content 
to  the  former  International  Typing  Contest 
material.  Each  contains  about  7,000  strokes, 
approximately  1,400  words.  They  are 
printed  on  70  lb.  white  English  finish  paper, 
in  12  point  Antique  type,  four-point  leaded, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  suit¬ 
able  in  size  and  legibility  for  contest  pur¬ 
poses. 

Packages  of  typing  tests  should  not  be 
opened  until  contest  time.  They  cannot, 
however,  be  sealed,  because  this  would  re¬ 
quire  first-class  postage.  The  packages  are 
marked  ’’Contest  Material — ^Not  to  be 
Opened  until  Contest  Time”  and  addressed 
to  the  Contest  Manager,  in  whose  care 
they  remain  until  the  contest  begins. 
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A  nominal  charge  of  2  cents  a  copy  is 
made  for  the  typing  tests,  as  a  copy  has 
to  be  supplied  to  each  contestant. 

How  to  Order  the  Tests 

The  tests  are  sent  only  to  authorized 
chairmen  of  contest  committees  upon  receipt 
from  them  of  complete  and  definite  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  official  name  of  the 
contest;  the  place  and  the  date  on  which 
the  event  is  to  be  held;  whether  for  local, 
district,  or  state  event;  and  any  other  in¬ 
formation  necessary  for  the  selection  and 
mailing  of  the  tests. 

Orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Contests,  A.  A.  Bowie,  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York — not  to  the  Gregg 
Writer,  nor  to  any  branch  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Orders  for  tests  should  be  sent  about  two 
w’eeks  before  the  date  of  the  contest. 


A  STATE-WIDE  commercial  club  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  editors  of  News  Letter, 
which  is  issued  periodically  by  the  Business 
Education  Department  of  the  New  Mexico 
Normal  University,  at  Las  Vegas.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  club  is  to  promote  scholarship  in 
business  education. 

Awards  are  to  be  given  for  achievement 
in  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping, 
with  grand  prizes  awarded  to  outstanding 
pupils.  The  prizes,  which  will  be  presented 
at  a  state-commercial-club  convention  to  be 
held  in  Las  Vegas  about  the  middle  of 
March,  are  to  be  awarded  on  a  strictly  point 
basis.  In  other  words,  each  test  taken  in  the 
three  subjects  specified — shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  and  bookkeeping — will  earn  for  the 
student  taking  the  test  a  definite  number  of 
points.  The  student  who  earns  the  most 
points  will  receive  the  first  prize;  the  second 
highest,  the  second  prize,  etc. 

The  Business  Education  World  extends 
its  best  wishes  for  success  to  the  promoters 
of  this  progressive  and  w'orth-while  under¬ 
taking  and  to  all  those  who  participate 
therein. 


The  Badge  of  Achievement 

tional  order  of  young  business 
students  who,  through  their  daily 
school  work,  have  shown  an 
earnest  desire  to  become  efficient 
businessmen  and  women.  En¬ 
courage  your  project  certificate 
holders  to  obtain  and  wear 
the  O.B.E.  badge  of  achievement. 

..—  ORDER  FORM  FOR  O.B.E.  PINS————— - — 

The  Business  Education  World 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me  Q  O.B.E.  Gold  Pins  at  50  cents  each,  postpaid  (less  25%  discount  for  quantity 
order  of  10  or  more  pins). 

Remittance  enclosed  Q  $ . 

I  certify  that  these  pins  are  to  be  given  to,  and  worn  by,  only  holders  of  B.E.W.  Senior  Certificates 
of  Achievement. 


Those  of  your  students  who 
are  holders  of  the  B.E.W. 
Senior  Certificate  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  are  privileged  to  wear  this 
beautiful  gold  pin  (shown  here 
twice  actual  size)  —  the  official 
insignia  of  the  Order  of  Business 
Efficiency.  The  O.B.E.  is  a  na- 


The  O.B.E.  Pin 


Mr.  Mrs.  Miss  - _ _ _ _ _ 

Please  Print 


Sch(K)l  Name 


School  Address 
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Business  Writing,  Theory  and  Practice 

By  Charles  Chandler  Parkhurst,  Roy  Dav¬ 
is,  and  Winifred  M.  Frazer.  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1940,  362  pages,  S3. 25. 

If  you  teach  a  course  in  business  correspond¬ 
ence,  you  should  go  through  this  textbook-work¬ 
book  carefully.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
authors  have  anticipated  almost  every  teaching 
problem. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  discusses  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  composition,  with  many 
illustrations  from  letters  and  reports. 

The  second  part,  "Types  of  Letters  and  Re¬ 
ports,”  describes  in  detail  business  activities  in 
which  letters  play  an  important  part.  A  chapter  is 
devoted  to  each  of  the  following  types  of  letters: 
sales;  follow-up;  credit;  collection;  complaint 
and  adjustment;  application,  introduction,  refer¬ 
ence,  and  recommendation;  routine;  inquiries,  re¬ 
sponses,  orders,  and  acknowledgments;  form  let¬ 
ters;  reports;  and  letters  for  special  groups. 

There  are  exercises  on  sentence  structure,  actual 
business  letters  for  analysis  and  criticism,  prob¬ 
lems  for  class  discussion  and  home  assignment, 
and  tests  and  quizzes  to  measure  student  learning. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book  contains  every¬ 
thing  a  teacher  could  ask  for  in  a  well-organized, 
comprehensive  textbook.  It  has  perforated  pages 
that  can  be  removed.  Class  exercises  and  prob¬ 
lems  for  class  or  home  assignment  present  letters 
for  analysis,  revision,  and  complete  rewriting. 

There  is  a  sheet  of  letterhead  stationery  for  each 
assignment  problem,  and  there  are  blank  pages  for 
lecture  notes  and  notes  on  reading.  On  the  back 
cover  there  is  a  pocket  for  written  exercises  and 
stationery.  There  are  appendixes  containing  addi¬ 
tional  problems,  review  tests  and  quizzes,  exer¬ 
cises  in  grammar,  and  a  bibliography.  An  index 
concludes  the  book. 


This  textbook  looks  like  a  long  step  towards 
an  excellent  college  course  in  business  corre¬ 
spondence.  The  authors  have  skillfully  combined 
information  about  business  with  writing  instruc¬ 
tion;  the  results  should  be  above  the  average. 

Twenty  Centuries  of  Education 

By  Edgar  W.  Knight.  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  622  pages,  S3.25. 

Although  this  scholarly  book  is  organized  for 
classroom  use,  it  should  not  be  limited  to  use  in 
formal  history-of-education  courses;  it  is  excellent 
reading  for  any  teacher  vitally  interested  in  his 
profession. 

The  purposes  of  the  book,  according  to  the 
author,  are:  first,  to  consider  some  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  social,  and  religious  facts  of 
history  that  have  affected  education;  second,  to 
direct  attention  to  present  educational  problems 
the  roots  of  which  seem  to  reach  back  into  the 
past;  and  third,  to  suggest,  when  possible,  solu¬ 
tions  for  such  problems. 

The  title  of  the  book  might  lead  one  to  think 
that  its  contents  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  long- 
ago  past.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  first  two 
chapters  present  the  foundations  and  aims  of  mod¬ 
ern  education;  Chapters  3  to  12  are  background 
chapters  on  education  in  the  past. 

There  are  chapters  on  the  development  of 
democratic  principles,  the  history  of  university 
education  in  this  country,  the  influence  of  certain 
theorists,  the  increasing  popularity  of  public 
schools,  university  and  postgraduate  education, 
educational  problems,  school  systems  in  other 
countries  (one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  book),  and  our  present-day  problems  in 
trying  to  meet  democratic  needs. 

This  is  slow,  but  good,  reading,  quite  different 
from  some  of  the  dusty  histories  of  education  we 
can  all  recall. 

What  People  Think  About 
Youth  and  Education 

By  the  Research  Division  of  the  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United  States. 
National  Education  Association  Research 
Bulletin,  November,  1940,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  25  cents. 

This  study  was  made  by  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Opinion  (a  Gallup  poll),  author¬ 
ized  by  the  American  Youth  Commission,  and 
financed  by  the  General  Education  Board.  A  cross 
section  of  the  adult  population,  composed  of 
3,819  persons  and  classified  according  to  geo¬ 
graphical  location,  income,  age,  race,  sex,  urban- 
rural  residence,  education,  and  parental  status, 
was  asked  the  following  questions  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results: 
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Q.  Many  people  say  there  is  too  much  im¬ 
portance  placed  on  education  these  days.  Do  you 
agree  or  disagree? 

A.  73  per  cent  of  the  population  do  not  think 
that  education  is  overemphasized  today;  21  per 
cent  think  it  is  overemphasized;  6  per  cent  have 
no  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  young  people  today  are  get¬ 
ting  a  better  education  in  school  than  their  parents 
got? 

/I.  85  f>er  cent  of  the  population  answer  "Yes 
— better”  to  this  question;  6  per  cent  answer 
"About  the  same”;  7  per  cent  think  it  is  poorer; 

2  per  cent  have  no  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  our  present  high  school 
programs  are  planned  mainly  for  the  students  who 
are  going  on  to  college  or  for  those  who  are  not 
going  on  to  college? 

/I.  39  per  cent  of  the  total  population  think 
that  secondary  school  programs  are  planned  both 
for  those  who  go  to  college  and  for  those  who 
do  not.  34  per  cent  said  "For  college  only”;  8  per 
cent  believe  that  high  schools  are  planned  for 
those  not  going  to  college;  19  per  cent  have  no 
opinion  to  express. 

Q.  Among  the  general  public  there  are  usually 
differences  of  opinion  on  such  questions  as  labor 
unions,  war,  and  government  policy.  Do  you 
think  that  young  people  in  church  groups,  social 
groups,  and  other  youth  organizations  should  dis¬ 
cuss  such  questions  among  themselves? 

/I.  72  per  cent  of  the  general  public  believe 
that  young  people  should  discuss  controversial 
topics  among  themselves;  18  per  cent  are  opposed 
to  such  discussions;  10  per  cent  had  no  opinion. 
(67  per  cent  of  the  public  favor  such  discussion 
by  teachers  in  high  schools;  23  per  cent  oppose 
it;  10  per  cent  have  no  opinion.) 

Q.  Ek)  you  think  that  all  children  and  young 
people  in  grade  school  and  high  school  should 
receive  complete  physical  examinations  by  quali¬ 
fied  doctors  every  two  or  three  years  at  public 
expense  ? 

A.  86  per  cent  of  the  population  are  in  favor 
of  such  examinations;  10  per  cent  oppose  them; 
4  per  cent  had  no  opinion. 

Q.  If  parents  are  so  poor  that  they  have  to  keep 
their  children  out  of  high  school,  do  you  think 
that  they  should  be  given  aid  by  the  government 
so  that  the  children  can  attend  high  school? 

A.  72  per  cent  approve  of  the  idea  of  govern¬ 
ment  support  of  poor  families  for  educational 
purposes;  12  per  cent  qualify  their  answers;  12 
per  cent  oppose  the  idea;  and  4  per  cent  have  no 
opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  amount  of  tax 
money  should  be  spent  in  this  state  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  Negro  child  as  for  a  white  child  ? 

A.  78  per  cent  of  the  population  think  that 
the  same  amount  of  tax  money  should  be  spent 
for  the  Negro  child;  16  per  cent  oppose  the  idea; 
6  per  cent  have  no  opinion. 

The  foregoing  questions  and  answers  by  no 
means  cover  the  entire  bulletin.  There  are  replies 


to  other  questions,  an  excellent  concluding  chap¬ 
ter,  a  list  of  selected  references,  and  a  set  of 
tables  that  would  delight  a  sociologist  interested 
in  seeing  the  answers  to  these  questions  tabulated 
according  to  the  characteristics  of  the  population 
sampled. 

The  Strategy  of  Job  Finding 
By  George  J.  Lyons  and  Harmon  C.  Mar¬ 
tin.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1940, 
408  pages,  $3  to  schools. 

The  authors  have  written  this  book  for  the 
guidance  of  men  and  women  job  seekers  regard¬ 
less  of  their  age  and  backgrounds,  and  as  a  help¬ 
ful  manual  for  employment  executives  in  small 
companies  who  are  only  partially  familiar  with 
personnel  technique. 

The  book  covers  every  phase  of  job  seeking, 
beginning  with  self-analysis  and  the  construction 
of  a  vocational  analysis  guide. 

Preparation  for  job  seeking  is  discussed  in 
detail,  covering  self-appraisal,  study  of  employ¬ 
ment  routines,  and  personality  requirements.  One 
section  deals  with  the  construction  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  letter  and  planning  a  job-finding  program 
The  interview  and  followup  are  given  detailed 
treatment. 

Both  authors  are  experienced  personnel 
men  and  have  made  the  material  prac¬ 
tical  and  illustrative  of  actual  business  re¬ 
quirements. — R.  T. 

Publications  Concerning  Defense 

Defense,  official  weekly  bulletin  of  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission,  re¬ 
lating  to  government  activities  in  national 
defense.  75  cents  for  52  issues;  single 
copies,  5  cents.  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D,  C. 

Defense  Digests,  $1  for  twelve  issues. 
American  Association  for  Adult  Education, 
60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

Community  Councils  in  Action,  50  cents 
for  four  issues.  Association  for  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Correction 

Our  apologies  to  Harold  F,  Clark  and 
Hamden  L.  Forkner,  whose  names  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  review  of  The  Report  oj 
a  Survey  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  These  two  Columbia  pro¬ 
fessors,  with  Harry  D.  Kitson,  contributed 
the  excellent  chapter  on  "The  Preparation 
of  Youth  for  Work,"  reviewed  in  the 
January  B.E.W. 
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THE  KIND  OF  BOOKKEEPING 
THAT  EVERY  STUDENT  NEEDS  .  .  . 


Personal-Use 

Bookkeeping 

GENERAL 

RECORD 

KEEPING 

.  .  .  By  .  .  . 
DALRYMPLE  and  HEICES 


Reduce  Failures — Cut  School  Costs 

Reduce  failures  and  cut  administrative  costs  by  adopting  this 
simple  treatment  of  bookkeeping.  Simplicity,  and  the  person¬ 
alized  content  insure  fewer  failures  and  more  useful  learning. 

One  Year — Grades  9, 10, 11 

This  is  a  one-year  nonvocational  bookkeeping  course  that  can 
be  mastered  and  enjoyed  by  all  students.  It  contains  functional 
arithmetic,  and  places  the  proper  emphasis  on  penmanship, 
neatness,  accuracy,  and  the  systematic  keeping  of  records  of 
all  kinds. 

Nontechnical — Nonvocational 

After  an  ap)proach  based  on  projects  of  everyday  activities,  it 
presents  the  simple  fundamentals  of  bookkeeping  stripped  of 
Its  technical  aspects.  Provides  a  usable  understanding  of 
bookkeeping  principles,  and  a  wealth  of  practice  that  students 
enjoy  doing  There  is  an  inexpensive  workbook  for  each 
semester. 

Correspondence  Invited 

THE  CRECC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 


When  writing  ebont  this  book,  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Mrs.  CW.  Thompson, Dean, Thomp¬ 
son  College,  Poses  the  Question 
Most  Often  Asked  by  Secretarial 
Employers  . . . 

"Thompson  College  was  one  of  the  first  sehools  to 
install  the  equipment  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Filing."  So  commences  a  letter  we  received 
recently  from  the  Dean  of  the  Thompson  Colleges 
at  York  and  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Mrs. 
Thompson  continues: 

"Your  practice  filing  equipment  with  its  mcMlern 
methocf  of  presentation,  so  closely  duplicates  the 
conditions  encountered!  by  an  office  file  clerk,  that 
our  graduates  are  able  to  assume  office  file  duties 
with  practically  no  adjustment  |>eriod. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

"In  the  present  defense  program,  (which  will  lie 
in  effect  for  years).  Civil  Service  Examinations 
are  being  given  by  the  Federal  (Government  and 
State  Departments  for  File  Clerks.  Graduates 
with  American  Institute  of  Filing  training  are 
familiar  with  the  ty|>e  of  questions  used  as  they 
are  similar  to  your  testing  program  questions. 

UNDERSTOOD  EASILY  BY  STUDENTS 
"Remington  Rand  practice  outfits  are  flexible  in 
that  we  can  use  them  for  short  or  long  courses. 
The  method  of  teaching  is  easv  on  our  instructors 
and  the  students  are  able  to  (earn  quickly." 

Mrs.  Thompson  closes  her  letter  by  saying: 
"Practically  all  placement  calls  for  secretaries 
ask  the  question,  ^Does  the  applicant  understand 
the  principles  of  filing?"  Of  our  graduates  the 
answer  is  always  yes!” 


FREE  LITERATURE 
^  oiild  y»>u  like  to  see  how  other 
schools  teach  office  filing  and  visible 
record  keeping? — and  close  the  gap 
between  learning  aiul  earning  for 
business  sd'hiMil  students?  Send  the 
cou|M>n  below  for  free  literature! 

FREE  FACTS 

^  ould  you  like  to  know  more  about 
the  famous  Remington  Rand  prac¬ 
tice  plans  of  teaming  filing  and 
visible  record  keeping? — How  little 
they  cost? — How  effective  they  are? 
— All  the  plus  values?  Then  send  the 
coupon  below  today!  Right  now! 
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When  returning  this  coupon  please  mmtion  the  Business  Education  World. 
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MAIL  COUPON 

TODAY I 

MISS  N.  MAE  SAWYER 
Ameriran  Inulitute  of  FilifiR 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Dept.  BE W -341 

□  Send  free  literature  detailing 
e<|uipment  in  3500  achooU. 

the  use  of  your 

\  O  Send  full  farts  on  your  prartire  plan  of  tearh* 

I  ing  filing  and/or 

1  □  Visible  Remrd  Keeping. 

Address  . 

THS  GREOG  WRITER 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some  5.000  words  oi  se¬ 
lected  material  coimted  in  units  of  20  standard  words  for  dictation.  This 
material  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the  some  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


Navy  was  supplied  with  a  corps  of  trained  wom¬ 
en  nurses,  being  augmented  from  a  peace-time 
strength  of**“  160  to  a  force  of  1,835.  The  Navy 
Nurse  served  in  Naval  Hospitals^  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  Europe;  also  on  hospital  ships  and  on 
many  transports.  At  the  Bureau  of  Medicine*” 
and  Surgery  of  the  Navy  is  a  fine  record  of  her 
splendid  work. 

When  the  clouds  of  war  overshadowed***  the 
skies  of  most  of  the  world  in  March,  1917,  Lieu- 
tenant-Gimmander  F.  R.  Payne,  in  charge  of**® 
recruiting  in  the  Fourth  Naval  District,  recom¬ 
mended  that  women  be  enrolled.  His  plan  was 
approved  by  the*”  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Josephus 
Daniels,  and  permission  was  obtained  for  enlist¬ 
ing  women  for  the  first”®  time  in  the  armed 
forces  of  our  country.  With  the  declaration  of 
war  in  April,  1917,“*  thousands  of  women  from 
all  walks  of  life  and  all  parts  of  the  country  of¬ 
fered  their  services,  and  from  that  date  to**®  the 
close  of  the  war,  some  eleven  thousand  met  the 
requirements  of  the  Navy  and  were  accepted  as 
Yeomen”®  (f).  They  received  the  same  initiation 
into  the  service  as  the  men,  and  were  subject  to 
the  same  regulations*”  and  discipline.  Theirs  were 
the  regular  duties  of  Yeomen  in  the  Navy,  which 
consists  of  doing  the*”  clerical  or  paper  work. 
They  served  as  recruiting  officers,  telephone,  tele¬ 
graph,  and  radio  operators,**  printers,  and 
draughtsmen,  too. 

To  these  women  there  is  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  Navy  Department*”  of  the  United  States 
this  fine  tribute;  "They  measured  up  to  the  high¬ 
est  ideals  and  traditions  of  our  Navy*”  and  our 
Country;  during  the  entire  period  of  their  enlist¬ 
ment  they  served  with  honor  and  distinction.” 

For*”  the  primary  purpose  of  relieving  to  field 
training  the  enlisted  personnel  at  Marine  Corps 
headquarters”®  in  Washington,  and  from  some  of 
the  larger  recruiting  stations,  enrollment  of  wom¬ 
en  was  begun  in  August”*,  1918.  These  women 
were  required  to  pass  the  most  stringent  examin¬ 
ations,  both  physically’”  and  mentally,  and  for 
their  qualifications  to  perform  the  duties  to  which 
they  were  assigned.  TTiey  were  a’”  representative 
grouD.  While  many  of  the  large  cities  were  in¬ 
cluded,  usually  only  one  woman  was’*  enlisted  at 
each  point. 

Although  under  the  direction  of  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  these  Marines  (f),  as  is  true  with”* 


Women  Veterans  of  the 
World  War 

By  SALLY  R.  WOLF 

Commander,  United  Women  Veterans  Council, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

IT  is  not  generally  known  that  there  were  35,- 
029  women  among  the  four  and  a  half”  million 
relatives  of  Uncle  Sam  who  were  enrolled  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine*® 
Corps  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice  in  1918. 

In  Pershing  Square  in  the  City  of  Los”  An¬ 
geles,  California,  there  stands  a  fine  monument 
erected  to  commemorate  the  service  of  both  men* 
and  women  of  that  community  who  served  in  the 
military  and  naval  establishments  of  our  Coun- 
tiy'"®  during  the  World  War.  It  is  the  only  com¬ 
munity  known  to  take  note  of  the  service  of  its 
women  as  well'”  as  its  men,  in  this  way.  Yet 
nearly  every  State  was  represented  by  from  one  to 
about  twenty-five  hundred’”  women  in  the  various 
branches  of  service. 

As  far  back  as  the  Revolutionary  War,  wom¬ 
en”*’  volunteered  their  services  to  care  for  the 
wounded,  but  it  was  not  until  1901  that  Congress 
passed  a*”  Bill  making  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
a  part  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  the  Army 
Nurse  became  a  soldier”®  in  her  particular  pro¬ 
fession.  The  outbreak  of  the  World  War  brought 
the  realization  that  she  was  a  part”®  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  military  forces.  Her  duties  did  not  take  her 
to  the  front,  but  close  enough  to  be  in  range*”  of 
danger.  Three  nurses  among  them  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  and  twenty-four  the 
Distinguished  Service”®  Medal.  Twenty-eight 
nurses  received  the  French  Croix  deGuerre; 
seventy-one  the  British  Royal  Cross;  one  hundred 
received”®  various  other  foreign  decorations,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  were  cited  for  bravery. 

In  1908,*“  after  the  Army  Nurse,  by  duty  in 
Hawaii,  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  at 
Fort  Bayard*”  had  demonstrated  fitness  for  mili¬ 
tary  service,  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Act  of  Congress.*”  It  was  designated  as 
the  Hospital  Corps  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
The  World  War  was  the  first  war  in*”  which  the 
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the  regular  Marines  (male),  were  enlisted  as 
privates  and  advanced  by  regular  Army  ratings 
through  the  grades**  of  Private  1st  class,  Cor¬ 
poral,  and  Sergt^t,  the  last  named  being  the 
highest  rank  attained  by  a  woman  Marine***  dur¬ 
ing  the  War.  Three  hundred  thirteen  women  were 
inducted  into  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

It  is***  because  of  the  service  of  all  these  wom¬ 
en  that  in  a  number  of  imits  of  junior  organiza¬ 
tions  of***  the  American  Legion  and  other  veter¬ 
ans’  societies,  the  children  can  proudly  claim 
eligibility***  to  membership  not  only  because  of 
Father’s  service,  but  also  of  mother’s!  (916) 


An  Amazing  Fact! 

A  S’TRIKING  EXAMPLE  of  the  power  of  a 
single  invention  to  shape  civilization  is  found  in 
the*  elevator.  Men  have  used  buildings  with  as 
many  as  five  stories  for  centuries.  Broad  stair¬ 
ways,  ramps,  and  hoists  geared*  by  ropes  and 
pulleys  were  used  to  get  furniture,  machinery,  and 
heavy  goods  to  the  upper  floors.  The  steam*  ele¬ 
vator  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  "The  electric  elevator  came  in*  1889.  Im¬ 
provements  of  the  latter  made  possible  the  "sky¬ 
scraper.”  ’The  latter  brought  the  need  for  rapid** 
transit  that,  in  turn,  brought  the  subways  and 
other  forms  of  public  convenience.  Without  this 
single  machine — the'*  elevator — neither  New  York 
nor  any  other  modern  city  would  have  developed 
as  it  is  today.  (139) — "Ford  Home  Almanac. 


Graded  Letters 

By  CHARLES  RADER 

For  Use  with  Chapters  Seven  to  Nine 
of  the  Manual 
Dear  Mr  Ainsworth; 

It  is  our  fraternity’s  intention  to  hold  another 
barn  dance  and  dinner  a  few  months*  from  now, 
and  we  should  like  to  reserve  a  large  hall  at  your 
hotel  for  the  occasion.  We  Cannot  estimate  the* 
gathering  we  shall  have,  but  we  shall  be  content 
with  an  attendance  of  about  330  couples.  Our* 
previous  barn  dance  was  held  this  winter  in  a 
medium-sized  hall  and  although  an  awful  blizzard 
kept  many*  people  away,  we  were  surprised  at 
the  large  number  that  attended. 

The  orchestra  for  that  affair  was  wonderful'* 
and  we  should  like  to  retain  it  for  this  next  dance. 

Every  person  will  attend  in  farmers’  costume, 
and  a**  few  cornstalks  to  give  a  barnyard  effect 
will  be  needed.  Can  you  arrange  for  this? 

We  hope  it  will  be  possible’*  for  you  to  re¬ 
serve  a  large  hall  for  us  and  also  to  retain  the 
orchestra  we  wish. 

Cordially  yours,  (159) 

Dear  Mr.  Diamond: 

In  reply  to  your  request,  we  are  sending  you 
a  sample  copy  of  our  latest*  cherifistry  book.  You 
ought  to  receive  it  in  a  day  or  two.  We  hope  you 
will  do  justice  to  it  and  give  it  a  fair*  test. 


Needless  to  say,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  books  on  the  subject  on  the 
market.*  'That  teachers  agree  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  advance  sales  are  beyond  our  fondest  ex¬ 
pectations.  Our*  present  stock  will  soon  be  ex¬ 
hausted  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  print  another 
supply. 

One  of  the  highest'*  compliments  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  is  from  a  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
universities  in  the  West,’*  who  wrote  that  he  in¬ 
tends  to  adopt  the  book  for  his  students’  use  and 
that  he  will  recommend  its  adoption  to'*  the 
state. 

We  hope  you  will  select  our  book  for  your 
chemistry  classes. 

Yours  truly,  (154) 

Dear  Mr.  King: 

Our  company  has  decided  to  manufacture  our 
product  in  your  territory  and  we*  shall  appreciate 
any  cooperation  you  can  render  us  in  suggesting 
the  best  possible  location*  for  our  factory. 

We  should  like  to  be  located  near  the  river 
and  the  railroad,  in  jrder  to  expedite*  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  freight.  Doubtless  you  have  a  site  in 
mind. 

Any  information  you  can  give  us  will  be*  ap¬ 
preciated. 

Yours  truly, 

P.  S.  As  we  are  anxious  to  proceed  with  the 
work,  we  should  like  to  have  this  information'** 
immediately.  ( 104  ) 

Graded  Letters 

By  PHIUP  S.  PEPE 

For  Use  with  Chapters  Ten  to  Twelve 
of  the  Manual 

Dear  Mr.  McIntyre: 

Last  week  we  wrote  the  superintendent’s  office 
in  this  district  but,  through  oversight,  forgot*  to 
include  a  paragraph  of  comment  from  our  su¬ 
perior.  He  asks  that  you  overlook  the  temporary* 
decline  in  orders  from  the  central  states,  for  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery.  'The  present  internal*  con¬ 
troversy  in  our  organization  over  the  granting  of 
credit  to  those  states  accounts  for  the  shortage  of* 
orders.  Under  these  circumstances  the  sharp  con¬ 
trast  in  business  was  expected.  Mr.  McIntosh 
is'*  undertaking  to  introduce  a  rule  for  the 
granting  of  exclusive  credit  in  that  district.  As 
soon  as  this  is**  approved,  he  anticipates  a  mag¬ 
nificent  response  in  business. 

Cordially  yours,  (136) 

Dear  Sir: 

A  mechanically  inclined  friend  inquired  if  I  knew 
of  a  technical  magazine  serving  his  field.*  1 
gave  him  a  brief  description  of  your  efficient  paper 
and  told  him  of  your  reputation  in  the  electrical** 
industry.  He  inspected  some  of  the  feature  arti¬ 
cles  and  was  interested  in  those  on  telegraph* 
instruments.  He  liked  the  artistic  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  magazine,  especially  the  inspir- 
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mg"  photographs  of  successful  inventions.  The 
net  result  was  the  enclosed  subscription  for  him. 

He  is  now***  impatiently  awaiting  the  first  num¬ 
ber.  Will  you  also  send  him  the  back  numbers 
for  this  year,  parcel  post  C.O.D.**® 

Yours  truly,  (123) 

Dear  Sir; 


Here  is  an  abstract  from  the  senior  bookkeeper. 
This  was  made  in  compliance  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  voted"*  last  year  by  the  American  Ware¬ 
house  Association.  A  carbon  copy  has  been  sent 
to  the  secretary**  of  the  Wholesale  Division  and 
another  copy  to  the  chief  clerk  at  executive  head¬ 
quarters. 

The**  idea  of  encouraging  our  salesmen  to  do 
more  telephone  business  seems  to  have  been  the 
solution*"  for  cutting  down  automobile  expenses. 
Since  we  substituted  this  policy  and  offered  a 
premium'""  to  the  top  salesman,  we  have  succeeded 
in  interesting  independent  merchants. 

Very  truly  yours,  (119) 


ONE  ALASKA  NIGHT 


A  true  story  of  the  most  terrifying  night  I  ever 
spent  in  Alaska 


By  BARRETT  WILLOUGHBY 

Author  of  “Spawn  of  the  North”  “River 
House”  “Sondra  O'Moore”  etc. 

Heprint«a  from  the  book  ALASKA  HOLIDAY  by  spe¬ 
cial  permission  of  the  author  and  her  publishers, 
Lillie,  Brcirn  A  Company,  Boslon,  Massarhusells 

(Continued  from  the  February  issue) 


1  WAS  nearly  exhausted  when  I  burst  through 
the  timber  and  saw  the  log  cabin  crouching  in”** 
the  middle  of  a  small,  wild  meadow  of  bear  weed. 
Not  another  thing  grew  in  the  clearing  except  a 
towering  hemlock  tree  about  fifty  feet*  from  the 
cabin  door.  1  was  running  toward  this  refuge 
with  all  the  speed  left  in"*"  me  when,  despite  the 
terror  I  felt  to  be  behind,  something  in  the  aspect 
of  the  place  caused  me  to  slow  up.  I'**"  came  to 
a  stop  at  the  hemlock  tree  and  peered  appre¬ 
hensively  through  the  dusk. 

There  was  something  distinctly  unsavory*"''" 
about  that  cabin;  something  sinister  in  the  very 
quality  of  the  silence  that  hung  over  it.'***  This 
wasn’t  due  alone  to  the  boarded  windows,  the 
smokeless  stovepipe  and  the  air  of  desolation 
that  marks****  every  abandoned  dwelling  in  the 
Wilderness.  There  was  something  else — a  feeling, 
or  could  it  have  been  a  taint? — as****  if  death  and 
dissolution  brooded  there.  The  boarded  windows 
on  each  side  of  the  closed  door  stared  back  at 
me  like  eye-’***sockets  in  a  brown  and  weathered 
skull. 

My  recoil  from  the  place  was  so  strong  I 
turned  to  m  back;  but  after  one  glance****  into 
the  black  mrest  where  a  live  monster  lurked,  I 
changed  my  mind.  Slipping  my  belt-axe  from  its 
sheath,  I  grasped  it  firmly’***  and  moved  forward 
through  the  round,  rustling  leaves  of  the  bear 
weed.  My  senses  were  nervously  alert,  but  my 
feet  were’***  clogged  by  a  nameless  dread. 

’Only  the  words  itelictied  are  bevond  the  rocabuUry  of  the 
Eighth  Chapter  of  the  Manual. 


At  the  edge  of  the  dooryard  I  came  upon  a 
stump  and  again  hesitated,  trying’***  to  hit  upon 
some  logical  reason  for  the  melancholy  that  em¬ 
anated  from  the  place.  My  fingers,’*”  absently 
exploring  the  stump’s  broad  top,  felt  a  cross- 
hatch  of  axe-marks.  A  block  for  chopping  fire¬ 
wood,  I  thought,  glancing  at’“"  the  near-by  stack 
of  dead  hemlock  boughs. 

For  some  reason,  this  evidence  of  human  work- 
a-day  activity  heartened*'**®  me.  I  moved  on 
through  the  whispering  bear  weed  that  grew  un¬ 
trampled  to  the  very  walls  of  the  cabin  and 
paused***"  before  the  closed  door.  It  was  a  home¬ 
made  door  of  heavy,  unplaned  planks,  silvered  by 
the  beating  of  many  storms.  In***"  place  of  a 
knob,  it  had  a  rawhide  latch  thong  hanging  out¬ 
side.  The  thong  had  curled  up  into  a  hard,  dry 
knot. 

Obviously,**™  no  one  had  drawn  this  latch¬ 
string  for  many  months;  yet,  when  I  gave  it  a 
pull,  I  leaped  back,  expecting — 7  </o«’/’***  know 
what. 

The  creaking  door  swung  in  of  its  own  weight, 
revealing  an  interior  so  dark  I  could  distinguish 
no****  detail.  I  listened.  All  was  silent.  I  sniffed. 
The  place  gave  off  the  faint  rancid  odor  that 
clings  to  a  cabin  in***"  which  raw  furs  have  been 
dried.  # 

Suddenly  impatient  at  my  senseless  hesitancy, 

1  plunged  inside  and  bumped  against***"  a  crude 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  My  outfiung 
hand  encountered  a  bottle  with  dribbles  of  wax 
on  the"®*  side.  I  struck  a  match,  lighted  the  candle 
stub  still  remaining  in  the  neck,  and,  after  shut¬ 
ting  the  door,  turned  to  inspect"”  my  shelter. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  was  a  rusty,  sheet- 
iron  stove;  in  another  a  stout  pole  frame  laced"** 
with  strips  of  cured  bearskin  to  make  a  bunk. 
There  was  a  chair  made  of  slabs;  and  on  the 
floor  two  mink-stretchers  and  a  steel"*®  bear  trap 
with  a  broken  jaw.  That  was  all.  Clearly,  this 
was  the  very  ordinary  abode  of  some  trapper 
who"**  had  abandoned  it  for  other  fields.  Nothing 
here  to  alarm  even  the  most  timorous  woman. 
Yet — I  continued***®  to  feel  uneasy. 

To  steady  my  nerves  I  reached  into  my  pocket 
for  a  cigarette;  but  finding  only**”  one  left,  de¬ 
cided  to  save  it  until  later.  The  sensible  thing  to 
do  now  was  build  a  fire  and  then  eat  a***®  sand¬ 
wich.  Luckily  I  had  a  couple  remaining  from  the 
lunch  I  had  brought  from  the  trolling  boat. 

Early  in  the**”  morning  I  had  left  town  with 
some  fishermen  to  get  first-hand  material  for  a 
novel  I  was  planning.  By**”  the  time  my  notes 
were  complete,  the  boat  had  reached  the  vicinity 
of  a  fox  ranch  where  a  schoolmate  of  mine  was 
spending’*”  the  summer  with  her  father,  who 
owned  the  place.  I  had  never  been  there,  and 
this  part  of  Alaska  was  strange  to’*”  me;  but 
the  trollers  pointed  out  a  trail  cutting  in  from 
the  beach  and  crossing  the  peninsula  to  the  ranch. 
I*®**  persuaded  them  to  put  me  ashore  so  that  1 
might  walk  over  and  make  a  visit,  while  they 
fished.  They  were  to  call**”  for  me  late  in  the 
evening  on  their  way  back  to  town,  fifty  miles 
distant.  No  doubt  they  were  at  the  ranch  at  this 
moment,’*”  and  everyone  was  wondering  where 
I  was. 

I  wondered  about  that  myself.  A  trail  must 
lead  out  from  here,  and””  I  knew  I  could  find 
it  when  the  sun  came  up.  As  I  raked  the  ashes 
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from  the  stove,  1  began  searchin>’  my  memory*’" 
for  all  I  had  heard  of  this  region  in  which  I  had 
lost  myself. 

The  first  thing  that  popped  into  my  mind  was 
the"*"  story  of  five  prospectors  who,  a  few  years 
before,  had  vanished  on  this  peninsula  without 
leaving  a  trace.**®  Rumor  had  it  that  they  had 
met  foul  play  at  the  hands  of  a  crazy  trapper — 
"Cub  Bear"  Butler.  I  didn’t  know  whether^  or 
not  the  mystery  had  ever  been  solved.  But — a 
crazy  trapper  ...  I  glanced  back  over  my  shoul¬ 
der  wishing”*®  I  hadn’t  thought  about  that. 

A  moment  later,  axe  in  hand,  I  reluctantly 
went  outdoors  to  the  chopping”"  block  to  cut 
some  wood  for  the  stove. 

A  large,  round,  blood-gold  moon,  just  topping 
the  hemlocks,  threw  long  tree-shadows  across 
the”*  meadow.  The  leaves  of  the  bear  weed,  like 
small  lily  pads,  caught  the  light,  making  the 
clearing  look  as  if  it  were  paved  with”*®  silver 
dollars.  Each  clumsy  blow  of  my  axe  rang  out 
unnaturally  loud,  then  stopped  with  a  thud  against 
the'"**  encircling  black  wall  of  timber.  My  sense 
of  loneliness  and  isolation  deepened. 

In  nervous  haste  I  chopped  an  armload”®®  of 
wood,  then,  stooping,  began  piling  the  sticks  on 
my  arm.  1  was  reaching  for  the  last  stick  which 
had  fallen  in”*  the  bear  weed  when  my  grop¬ 
ing  fingers  touched  something  which  made  me 
recoil  so  violently  that  all  my  wood  fell  to®”* 
the  ground.  Hurriedly  I  struck  a  match  and,  lean¬ 
ing  forward,  lowered  it  until  the  tiny  light  fell 
on  the  thing  which®*®  lay  half-concealed  under 
the  moonlit  leaves. 

It  was  a  fleshless,  skeleton  hand,  severed  at  the 
wrist. 

Transfixed  with  horror*®**  I  stared  at  it  while 
tales  of  wilderness-crazed  men  raced  through  my 
mind.  ...  A  hapless  wretch,  slumped  beside  this 
stump,  legs  bound,®*®*  arms  outstretched  across 
the  top,  and  a  hairy,  gleaming-eyed  maniac  whirl¬ 
ing  an  axe — 

The  match  burned  my  fingers.  I***  dropped  it. 
I  was  backing  away  when  my  eyes,  now  adjusted 
to  the  darkness,  fell  on  another  set  of  bony***® 
fingers  thrust  out  from  under  a  round  leaf  of  bear 
weed.  Then,  just  beyond  that,  a  third  skeleton 
hand  took  shape  in  the***®  gloom. 

My  brain  went  into  a  si^ening  tailspin.  I  tried 
to  scream,  but  could  make  no  sound.  I  tried  to 
run,  but  my  legs****  seemed  turned  to  water.  TTien 
the  hope  that  my  eyes  had  tricked  me  in  the  dim 
light  Drought  back  a  measure  of  calmness.  I 
struck***®  another  match  and,  sweeping  aside  the 
weeds  with  my  foot,  bent  to  look. 

They  were  there — all  three  of  them. 

I  don’t  know  how****  I  nerved  myself  to  make 
a  thorough  search  of  the  ground  around  that  axe- 
marked  stump,  but  I  did.  And  in  the  dense,  suc¬ 
culent****  bear  weed  I  saw  twelve  skeleton  hands, 
all  severed  at  the  wrist.  There  wasn’t  a  skull  or 
bone  of  any  other****  kind. 

Somehow  I  got  back  inside  the  candle-lit  cabin 
with  an  armload  of  wood,  and,  shoving  the  door 
shut,  latched  it.****  'The  fastening  was  an  unusually 
sturdy  bar  of  wood,  one  end  of  which  was  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  middle  of****  the  door  by  a  peg  which 
allowed  it  to  swing  up  and  down.  The  other  end 
slipped  into  a  stout  wooden  stirrup  on****  the  log 
wall.  The  only  way  to  lift  and  lower  the  bar  from 
the  outside  was  by  means  of  the  latch  thong. 
I  pulled  this****  through  its  small  hole,  grateful 


that  the  door  was  strong  and  that  no  one  could 
enter  unless  I  lifted  the  bar. 

But — I  was®**®  hollow  with  dread.  My  hands 
trembled  so  I  could  scarcely  build  the  fire.  And  i 
my  mind  kept  swirling  about  Cub  Bear  Butler,** 
the  crazy  trapper,  and  the  five  prospectors  who 
had  vanished.  The  men  were  last  seen  on  this 
peninsula  when  Butler®*®"  was  living  in  the  vicinity 
running  his  trap  lines.  Was  it  possible  that  I 
had  stumbled  on  to  Cub**®*  Bear’s  cabin?  Could 
those  skeleton  hands  belong  to — 

"But  there  were  only  five  prospectors.”  I  was  ' 
startled  to  find  I®**®  had  spoken  aloud.  There  were 
six  pairs  of  fleshless  hands  out  there  bleaching 
under  the  Northern  moon.  To  whom  did  the 
sixth®***  pair  belong? 

I  was  so  unstrung  by  these  thoughts  that,  even 
after  the  fire  was  going,  I  couldn’t  eat  a  sand¬ 
wich.®**®  Instead,  I  smoked  my  last  cigarette  and, 
after  making  sure  that  the  door  was  still  barred, 

I  snuffed  the  candle,  knowing®™®  it  must  soon 
burn  out  anyway.  With  my  wadded  jacket  for  a 
pillow,  I  lay  down  in  the  bare  bunk,  my  little 
axe  handy  by  my  side. 

I  didn’t  intend  to  go  to  sleep;  but  gradually 
fatigue  began  to  triumph  over  nerves.  I  remem¬ 
ber  thinking,  half-coherently,  "if  Butler  chopped  i 
the  hands  from  five  men  and  afterward  ampu-  ) 

tated  one  of  his  own,  how  could  he  sever  his 
other  hand  ?’’  n 

Then  my  grisly  speculations  trailed  off  into  n 
sleep.  (2779)  h 

(To  he  rontinued  next  month)  \ 


Fable  of  the  Four  Men 

From  “Inspection  News,”  October,  1940 

Published  by  the  Retail  Credit  Company, 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

"I  GOT  OFF  a  streetcar  this  morning,’’  said 
a  doctor  to  me,  "and,  being  in  no  hurry,  I  began 
moralizing®*  on  the  actions  and  probable  character 
of  three  men  who  had  alighted  just  ahead  of  me. 
The  first  one*®  was  even  then  halfway  down  the 
bltxk  and  was  going  on  with  such  rapid  strides 
that  he  had  already  put  a  couple*®  of  hundred 
yards  between  himself  and  the  next  man.  "There,’ 
thought  I,  *gpcs  a  hustler — a  man  who’s  bound 
to  succeed  in"  life.’  The  second  man  was  walking 
rather  slow’ly  and  impressed  me  as  one  who  would 
do  fairly  well,  perhaps,  in  this®**  world.  But 
the  last  fellow  was  just  dawdling  along  in  the 
most  shiftless  sort  of  way.  I  very  quickly  set 
him  down**  as  a  loafer. 

"Just  then  another  idea  came  home  to  roe. 
All  three  were  ahead  of  me!” — Author  Unknown 
(136) 

On  Giving  More  than  You  Get 

From  WIRECO  LIFE,  October,  1940 

Published  by  The  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Company 

IN  READING  about  the  lives  and  labors  of 
a  great  many  people  who  have  left  deeper  im¬ 
pressions  than  usual*  on  the  history  of  time, 
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WRE’S  A  BUDGET  PLAN 
THAT  REALLY  WORKS 


MONEY 
6EMENT 


. .  .  say  delighted  users 

Young  homemakers  find 
inspiration  and  practical 
help  in  this  radically  new 
budget  calendar 


IT  THAT  an  opportunity  you  have — in  your 
W  classes  of  budgeting  and  money  manage- 
OTnt— to  help  the  young  homemakers  of  to- 
n^.orrow!  Far  more  than  you  realize  in  your 
ands  lies  their  future.  We’ve  been  trying  for 
i  tn  years  to  help  people  involved  in  serious 
Imoney  problems.  Out  of  this  experience  with 
thousands  of  families  comes  this  conviction: 
to  establish  habits  of  sound  handling  of  family 
iunds  we  must  start  with  the  young  married 
couples.  We  hope  the  teachers  of  America  will 
use  to  the  fullest  their  opportunity  to  make 
the  younger  generation  realize  that  budgeting 
is  the  most  important  part  of  any  family’s 
.  financial  life. 

The  secret  of  successful  budgeting 

jlo  help  you  in  this  effort  we  have  prepared 
this  radically  new  Budget  Calendar.  It’s  a  dis¬ 
covery  so  simple  that  we  wonder  why  we  didn’t 
think  of  it  years  ago.  We  noticed  that  success¬ 
ful  families,  and  there  are  many  of  them, 
claimed  they  didn’t  budget.  So  we  decided  to 
lindout  what  they  did  do.  We  discovered  their 
secret.  That  secret  is  contained  in  this  new 
Budget  Calendar.  This  new  plan  makes  budg¬ 
eting  easy  and  simple. 

Couples  who  have  already  used  the  Budget 
Calendar  are  enthusiastic  about  it.  “The  first 
budget  plan  I’ve  found  that  really  works,’’ 
Almost  too  good  to  be  true,’’  are  typical 
comments. 

Simple  to  use 

The  Budget  Calendar  gives  a  natural  way  to 
?o about  budgeting.  It  is  elastic  yet  gives  com¬ 
plete  control  of  funds.  It  requires  no  elaborate 
account  keeping  yet  provides  a  permanent  rec¬ 
ord  of  expenses.  Best  of  all  it  helps  the  young 


married  couple  adjust  their  expenditures  to 
buy  the  greatest  satisfaction.  That  should  be 
the  real  purpose  of  any  budget. 

Copy  sent  free 

We  are  making  a  special  effort  to  put  the 
Budget  Calendar  in  the  hands  of  young  mar¬ 
ried  couples.  We  would  like  to  send  you  a  copy 
for  your  examination.  We  are  sure  that  you 
will  want  to  introduce  it  to  your  senior  stu¬ 
dents  and  to  recommend  it  to  families  who 
have  trouble  keeping  their  expenses  within 
their  income.  Won’t  you  please  use  the  con¬ 
venient  coupon  today? 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

- 

i  ESTAtLISHEO  IS7« 

Headquarters  I  91S  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

One  of  America's  leading  family  finance  organizations  with 
288  branches  in  190  cities 

I - 1 

Research  Dept.  BEW-3 
Household  Finance  Corporation 
919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  new 
Budget  Calendar, 

Name  .  .. 


Address . . 

City .  . Slate 

IVhen  returning  this  coupon  please  mention’  the  Business  Education  IVorld. 


March,  1941 
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there  is  always  found  a  single  trait  that  unites  ell 
the  diverse  people  who  force^  their  way  upward 
in  the  fields  of  their  choice.  It  is  this.  They 
put  more  into  their  work  than  they  ever  expect 
to  get*®  out  of  it. 

This  one  characteristic  seems  to  pervade  and 
penetrate  every  man  and  woman  who  has  made^" 
a  lasting  contribution  in  any  sphere  of  human  en¬ 
deavor.  To  back  up  this  assertion,  let  us  review"’® 
what  our  legal  friends  call  "supporting  evidence.” 

Was  it  hope  for  ease  and  riches  that  kept 
Pasteur  at  his  microscope™  long  after  his  eyes 
w'ere  red-rimmed  and  bloodshot  from  strain  and 
fatigue? 

Was  it  the  promise  of  luxury  that  tempted’*” 
Curie  to  stand  over  a  pot  of  pitchblende  while 
freezing  winds  swept  throi^h  the  hovel  in  which 
he  worked?  Could  any™  thought  of  possible 
gain  harden  him  to  the  sight  of  his  wife’s  scarred 
and  blistered  hands  as  they  strove  to  wrench 
the  secret™  of  radium  from  nature’s  strongbox? 

Do  you  think  for  a  minute  that  hope  of  mate¬ 
rial  gain  would  have  made™  Edison  perform  no 
fewer  than  six  thousand  experiments  in  his  search 
for  a  satisfactory  electric™  lamp? 

Pick  your  own  field — think  of  music,  of  art, 
of  athletics,  or  authorship.  In  all  of  them  you’ll 
find  the  same™  philosophy  of  giving  every  last 
ounce  of  energy  and  effort  to  the  task  ...  of 
giving  and  not  getting.™ 

You’ll  find  Caruso,  practicing  hour  after  hour 
every  day  for  more  than  thirty  years  to  develop 
just™  a  little  richer  voice-tones. 

You’ll  remember  that  Michelangelo  endured 
agony  hour  after  hour,  day  after™  day,  for  four 
and  one-half  years  as  he  lay  flat  on  his  back 
to  paint  the  supremely  beautiful  ceiling  of  St.™ 
Peter’s  Cathedral. 

You’ll  think  of  Glenn  Cunningham,  whose  legs 
w-ere  burned  so  badly  that  doctors  doubted  whether 
he  could™  ever  walk  again — but  who  plugged 
and  practiced  so  long  and  faithfully  that  he 
became  one  of  the  greatest  milers™  the  cinder 
track  has  ever  known. 

In  the  examples  of  these  people  we  have  the 
master  key  to  real  success.™  Talent  is  not 
enough.  It  takes  the  courage  to  give  everything 
you  have  to  the  cause.  It  takes  the  stamina™  to 
resist  the  lure  of  ease  and  luxury  and  soft  living. 
It  takes  the  ability  to  say,  "How  can  I  do™  this 
better”  instead  of,  "How  can  I  get  more  for 
myself?”  Nothing  ever  grows  stronger,  finer,  and 
greater  if™  subtractions  match  additions.  'The 
only  way  you  or  I  can  make  our  lives  grow  in 
strength  and  stature  is  to  put  more  into™  them 
than  we  take  out  of  them. 

And  strangely  enough,  or  perhaps  not  so 
strangely,  after  all — it’s  those  people  who™  do 
give  the  most  that  come  out  ahead  when  the  last 
score  is  tallied.  'They  are  the  ones  who  gather 
the  richest  harvest™  in  the  respect  and  homage 
of  their  fellowmen.  (509) 


•  •  • 

IT  WAS  Schiller  who  wrote:  "Only  those  who 
have  the  patience  to  do  simple  things  perfectly 
will  acquire  the  skill  to**  do  difficult  things 
easily.”  (26) — From  "Shining  Lines,"  November, 
1938,  issued  by  the  Mergant haler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany. 


THE  easiest  way  to  reach  the  top  Is  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  things.  (13) — from  The  Silver 
Lining 

•  •  • 

A  WINNER  never  quits  and  a  quitter  never 
wins. — Frank  Arnold  (9) 

Boss  or  Leader? 

H.  GORDON  SELFRIDGE  built  up  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  and  most  famous  department 
stores  in  London,  England.  He  is*”  a  master  exec¬ 
utive  who  knows  how  to  get  results  in  working 
with  people.  He  has  achieved  success  by  being" 
a  leader,  not  a  boss.  Here  is  his  own  comparison 
of  the  two  types  of  executives: 

"The  boss  drives  his"“  men;  the  leader  coaches 
them. 

"The  boss  depends  upon  authority;  the  leader 
on  good-will. 

"The  boss  inspires  fear;*”  the  leader  inspires  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

"The  boss  says  T;  the  leader  says  ’we’. 

"The  boss  says:  'Get  here  on  time’;  the  leader''" 
gets  there  ahead  of  time. 

"The  boss  fixes  the  blame  for  the  breakdown; 
the  leader  fixes  the  breakdown. 

"The  boss  knows'*”  how  it  is  done;  the  leader 
shows  how. 

"The  boss  makes  work  a  drudgery;  the  leader 
makes  work  a  game. 

"The  boss  says:  ’Go’;'*”  the  leader  says  ’Let's 
go’!”  (144) — The  Friendly  Adventurer. 

The  Fascination  of  Shorthand 
Writing 

By  FRED  H.  GURTLER 
Part  III 

THOUSANDS  of  stenographers  have  written 

food  notes  in  the  past  at  good  rates  of  speed, 
ut  that  does  not'”“  deter  you  from  trying  to 
do  as  well  or  better  than  they.  Your  effort  is 
sponsored  by  the  same  irresistible’™  influence 
that  causes  the  young  artist  to  paint  a  sunset 
that  has  already  been  beautifully  painted.’™  It 
is  the  individuality  of  the  young  artist  that 
makes  his  sunset  his  own,  that  gives  it  new 
value’™  and  prominence.  It  is  the  individually 
of  the  shorthand  writer  in  making  a  particular”" 
kind  of  artistic  and  skillfully  executed  notes  that 
lends  value  and  charm  to  the  effort  of  the''* 
individual.  The  expression  of  the  individuality 
is  just  as  possible  in  shorthand  writing  as"*” 
it  is  in  painting  or  in  music  or  in  any  art. 

When  you  have  translated  what  you  hear, 
what  you  have  occasion”*®  to  record,  into  short¬ 
hand  characters,  you  have  preserved  in  your  style 
of  writing,  bearing  your  characteristics,”**  dis¬ 
closing  your  habits,  reflecting  your  skill,  the 
clever  remarks  of  the  entertainer,  the  particu¬ 
lar™*  wording  of  a  new  song,  the  beauties  of 
a  new  poem,  or  the  eloquence  of  a  noted 
speaker. 

It  is  the’™  captivating  charm  or  influence  of 
the  possibility  of  perfection  in  art  which  leads 
one  to  extremes’™  of  effort.  Just  ordinary  ef¬ 
fort  never  produces  refinement  in  art.  Refine- 
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ment  in  art  is  the’“®  reflection  of  supreme  ef¬ 
fort.  The  master  minds  in  all  walks  of  life 
are  those  who  excel  in  effort  of  quality’**  and 
quantity. 

While  it  is  true  that  shorthand  writing  in  the 
highest  sense  is  largely  mechanical,  or  the  re- 
sult'*’*  of  well-formed  writing  habits,  still  the 
constantly  varying  combinations  of  form  as  well 
as  subj^t-matter**  afford  an  added  interest. 
Again,  since  shorthand  writiim  skillfully  done  is 
mechanical,  the  whole  time’*®  of  the  conscious 
mind  can  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
subject-matter,  to  a  criticism’**®  or  appreciation  of 
the  manner  of  presentation  or  the  worth  or  lack 
of  worth  of  what  is  being’**  said.  The  educa¬ 
tional  features  of  such  an  opportunity  are 
numerous,  and  varied  with  every’®®  reporting 
assignment.  Considerable  mental  activity  is  re¬ 
quired  to  comprehend  what  is  said — a’^*®  distinct¬ 
ly  different  mental  operation  from  writing  what 
is  said — and  that,  in  itself,  is  highly’*®  educa¬ 
tional  and  interesting. 

Shorthand  writing  is  interesting  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  chiefly  because  of  the'®®  whole  eflf^ort  re¬ 
quired  to  do  the  work;  the  larger  part  is  mental, 
not  physical.  It  affords,  too,  a  wonderful’®" 
opportunity  to  study  human  nature.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  how  different  men  act  when  they’®"" 
are  beaten  in  their  arguments  or  when  they 
have  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  they  are  on 
the  side  of  the  case  that’®*®  is  quite  likely  to 
lose.  Some  men  are  excitable,  some  grim  and 
determined.  This  is  only  one  of  a  hundred’®*" 
or  more  situations  which  may  arise  in  court,  and 
to  observe  the  manner  and  skill  of  meeting  the 
unexpected’®®"  development  of  events  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  studies  of  human  mental 
machinery’®*®  I  know.  (1581) 

Luck 

ACCORDING  to  Mac  ORell,  "Luck  is  of 
your  own  making.  Luck  means  rising  at  6  in  the 
morning,  living  on  two*®  dollars  a  day  if  you  get 
four,  minding  your  own  business,  and  not  med¬ 
dling  w'ith  other  people’s.  Luck  means  the  hard¬ 
ships®  and  privations  which  you  have  had  to 
endure,  the  long  nights  you  have  devoted  to  work. 
Luck  means  the  appointments  you"®  have  never 
failed  to  keep,  the  trains  you  have  not  failed  to 
get.  Luck  comes  to  those  who  help  themselves 
and  know  how  to  wait.”  (79) — Interstate. 

Actual  Business  Letters 

Air  Transportation 
Dear  Mr.  Brenner: 

We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  send  you  the  in¬ 
formation  you  recently  requested  about**  our  air 
service  to  the  West  Coast.  The  following  are 
the  schedules  of  American  Airlines’  service  to 
Los®  Angeles — all  flights  operate  on  Standard 
Time: 


Le»v*  N.Y. 

Airport 
ArrtveW 
lios  An- 
teles 

Sun 

Country 

Special 

7 :05  am 

Plainsman 

4:25  pm 

Mercury 

5:10  am 

Southerner 

10:15  pm 

PST 

12:20  am 

8:15  am 

7 :40  am*®® 

1 :58  pm 

Lmtc  Los 
Angeles 
Arrive 

N.  Y.  A1 
port 

PST 

9:15  am 

12:30  pm 

4:30*a®  pm 

10:55  pm 

"^EST 

7 :30  am 

9;02i«*  am 

11:56  am 

7:20  pm 

The  air  fare  to  Los  Angeles  is***  $149.95  one 
way  ;  round  trip  (good  for  120  days)  $269  90,’*"  a 
saving  of  $30.00.  The  fare  is  the  same  if  the 
trip  is  made  by  way  of  Chicago.*"" 

Yours  truly,  (202) 

Dear  Mr.  Brenner: 

You  ask  us  to  suggest  which  of  our  scheduled 
flights  might  be  best  for  you  to  book  on  for  Los*® 
Angeles.  The  most  popular  ship  of  our  fleet  is  the 
’’Mercury,”  a  l4-passenger  Douglas  Flagship  Sky- 
sleeper.®  It  makes  just  three  stops  (only  one  of 
which  is  while  passengers  are  sleeping)  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Dallas,  and  Tucson.  The**  ’’Plainsman,”  a 
Skysleeper  which  leaves  55  minutes  earlier,  was 
put  on  to  accommodate  the  heavy  demand**  for 
another  afternoon  departure.  It  serves  the  cities 
of  El  Paso,  Tucson,  and  Phoenix. 

If  you  desire'""  more  daylight  flying  over  the 
western  scenic  portion  of  our  transcontinental 
route,  we  suggest  the’*®  "Southerner.”  This  is  a 
l4-passenger  Skysleeper  as  far  as  Fort  Worth 
and  a  21 -passenger  Flagship’®  Club  plane  from 
there  to  Los  Angeles.  By  the  "Sun  Country  Spe¬ 
cial”  to  Fort  Worth  with  an  overnight  stop  there 
and’*®  continuing  the  next  morning  on  the  "South¬ 
erner”  you  can  cover  the  entire  route  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  by  daylight.’*® 

Very  truly  yours,  (184) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

CUSTOMER:  Does  a  man  with  as  little  hair  as 
I’ve  got  have  to  pay  full  price  to  have  it  cut? 

Barber:  Yes,  and  sometimes**  more.  We  usually 
charge  double  when  we  have  to  hunt  for  the 
hair.  (33) 

•  •  • 

PROPRIETOR  of  mountain  hotel  (to  newly 
arrived  guest):  This  is  your  room,  sir.  If  you  want 
a  fine  view  over*®  the  mountains,  put  a  dime  in 
the  slot  and  the  shutters  open  for  five  minutes. 
(34) 

•  •  • 

TWO  WOMEN  had  just  come  out  of  a  local 
theater  after  seeing  "Robin  Hood.” 

"I  liked  it,”  said  one,  "except*®  that  they 
didn’t  show  the  part  where  he  shoots  the  apple 
off  his  son’s  head.” 

"That  wasn’t  'Robin  Hood,’  ”  corrected  her® 
companion.  "That  was  'Arrowsmith !’ ”  (45) 

•  •  • 

ON  a  dark  and  stormy  night  the  trainman  was 
signalling  the  engineer  when  he  dropped  his 
lantern  to  the  ground.**  Another  man  passing  by 
tossed  it  back  to  him  on  top  of  the  box-car. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  engineer,  a  new®  man, 
came  rushing  up  to  the  scene. 

"Let’s  see  you  do  that  again,”  he  said. 

"Do  what?” 

"Jump  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  that*" 
box-car.”  (61) 

•  •  • 

A  STOUT  old  gentleman  was  having  trouble 
with  the  telephone.  He  could  hear  nothing  but  a 
confused  jumble  of**  sounds,  and  finally  he  be- 
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came  so  exasperated  that  he  shouted  into  the 
transmitter: 

“Is  there  a*®  blithering  fool  at  the  end  of  this 
line?” 

"Not  at  this  end,”  answered  a  cool,  feminine 
voice.  (55) 

Let’s  Be  Friendly 

March  Membership  O.  C.  A,  Test 

JUST  between  us,  are  you  a  little  bored  with 
the  things  you  are  doing  these  days?  You  know 
all  of  your  friends  so  well  that™  you  can  tell 
what  each  one  will  be  wearing  and  saying  at  the 
next  game  or  party. 

Looking  back  down  the  years,  realize  that 
some  of  the  most  fascinating  folks  I  have  met  I 
came  upon  at  the  most  unexpected  places*®  and 
in  the  queerest  manner.  Some  of  these  good  peo¬ 
ple  lived  right  around  the  corner  from  me,  but  I 
had  never  bothered*®  to  notice  them  nor  to  make 
their  acquaintance. 

And  then  life  took  a  dip  into  the  abyss  of 
sorrow,  and  lo’"®  and  behold!  these  new  friends 
with  great  sympathy  made  my  heartache  easier 
by  their  help  and  many  kindnesses  to’*®  me.  I  had 
not  thought  they  knew  me,  much  less  cared.  But 
they  did — and  they  do.  So  let’s  be  friendly  with 
our  neighbors.  (139) — Selected 

The  Boy  and  the  Nettle 

(Junior  O.  C.  A.  Test) 

A  LITTLE  boy  was  hurt  and  in  much  pain 
for  having  touched  a  nettle.  He  ran  home  to  his 
mother  and  said  that  although*®  he  had  been  ever 
so  gentle  with  the  nettle,  the  pain  of  its  sting 
was  very,  very  great.  "It  was  just  that*®  which 
caused  the  nettle  to  sting  you,”  his  mother  re¬ 
plied.  "The  next  time  that  you  meddle  with  a 
nettle,  grasp  it  with  a*®  firm  hand  and  you  will 
find  that  it  is  as  soft  as  silk.  It  will  not  hurt  you 
then.  Keep  in  mind  that  when  you  pursue  a"® 
thing,  you  must  do  it  with  a  firm  purpose.”  (87) 

March  Transcription  Speed 
Proj*ect 

My  dear  Mr.  Penn: 

May  we  have  permission  to  give  a  school  dance 
or  a  benefit  picture  show  performance  to*®  raise 
funds  for  the  publication  of  our  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Allen  Commercial  Review? 

The  affair  will  be*®  chaperoned  by  the  full  fac¬ 
ulty  of  this  school. 

The  price  of  admission  will  be  25  cents  if  we 
have  the**  dance,  and  the  regular  entrance  price 
if  we  can  secure  a  performance  at  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  theater,  the  Tudor,"®  at  Fourth  and  Main 
Streets. 

Respectfully  submitted,  (89) 

To  the  High  School  Principals 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Permission  has  been  granted  to  the  High 
School**  Association  to  be  represented  at  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  Members’  Council  of  the 
Association*®  of  Commerce. 


You  are  hereby  authorized  to  permit  such 
delegates  as  may  be  named  to  you  from  time  to 
time*"  by  the  president  of  the  High  School  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  absent  himself  or  herself  from  your 
faculty  for"®  the  time  necessary  to  attend  the 
luncheon  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel.  . 

Yours  respectfully,  (97) 

My  dear  Miss  Lloyd: 

Let  me  congratulate  you,  your  faculty,  and  your 
students  wholeheartedly  on  the  excellent**  pro¬ 
gram  staged  at  your  school  last  night.  I  know 
that  the  audience  felt  keenly  the  inspiration  of 
the  occasion.** 

During  the  performance  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
talking  with  Mr.  Edward  Fuller,  who  was  one 
of  your  most*®  interested  guests.  He  complimented 
the  work  highly,  and  I  know  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  receive  the  commendation*"  of  so  well-rec¬ 
ognized  an  authority. 

All  the  demonstrations  were  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  and  a’"®  most  welcome  departure  from  our 
usual  commencement  exercises. 

Yours  very  sincerely,  (117) 

Dear  Mr.  Cutler: 

Friendship  is  a  priceless  thing  and  old  friends 
are  the  best  friends.  That  is  why  we  are  so 
anxious  to*®  know  whether  we  may  expect  your 
patronage  in  the  near  future  as  we  have  had  it 
in  the  past. 

We  can  promise**  Saturday  delivery  on  orders 
received  today. 

Cordially  yours,  (53) 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

• 

July  7 — Summer  Session — August  IS 
Regiitration  Dates;  July  2,  3,  and  S 


Study  in  New  York 
City  this  Summer 
Amid  Recreational 
and  Cultural  Op¬ 
portunities, 


BUSINESS  COURSES 

for  prospective  and 
experienced  teachers 
and  for  supervl.sors 
and  administrative 
officers  In  high 
■chool.  junior  college 
and  college. 


•  An  unusual  opiwitimity  to  study  the  latest 
methods  in  teaching  shorthand  theory,  tran¬ 
scription.  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  to 
observe  the  practical  application  of  these 
methods  In  higli  school  demonstration  clas.ses. 

•  Additional  cotirses  in  busine-ss  education 
deal  with  teaching  problems  of  office  ma¬ 
chines.  con-sumer  Question,  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  and  merchandising,  suivnision  of 
business  subjects,  teacher  training  and  jimior 
college  education,  as  well  as  basic  content 
courses. 

•  One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  program 
is  a  course  which  utilizes  extensive  visitation 
to  business  and  iniKistrial  firms. 

•  College  residence  halls  and  dining  rooms 
provide  low  living  costs. 

For  complete  announcement  of  courses  of 
Summer  Session  or  Academic  Year*  address 


Teaciikbs  Cou.kcc.  Coli'mbia  Univessity 
527  West  120th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Aoadenic  Year — September  24,  1941 
to  June  2.  1942 
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